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FOURTH EDITION OF THE ENQUIRIES CON- 
CERNING THE INTELLECTUAL POWERS^ 


:;,-fe presenting to .tlie public, -a-. Four tlx Edition of this . 

■ Toiimie, : at . so short a period, from its .first pubiicationj, the - 
:Aiit!ior , feels . himself .called . upon again ■ to - express, in tlio 
,,' strongest terms:>: lii^ of the-.nianner in xvMcli it has been 
- receked., and of the notice ■which- has ' been bestowed upon it 
. by-",:.. those whose approbation' he highly values. A prejudice 
;:-a|p,ears to :..lave. 'long-' existed" .against -metaphysical inquiries, 
an iinpressio-n "that-.;tli'ey relate-only,^ to' 'scholastic sophis- 
::tries:y, incapable : .beiiig;-: applied ■-io;-: any' useful purpose, and 

leading, to. no" results:: which ' ar0“\ to the character of 

-: 'truth. , Authorhasbeen' to avoid all sucli 
..':.un|>rditabie. speculations, .and' tb.',resMct.: his Tnvest% 
:f|hqSe;bduhfeleSv;:#thm;:r^ ^ can:,-,:be:--shb.-TOi'-:^^^^^ 

::rest:--:'::'i:5#n’:..^:;authehtic,::-^^ 

v; utth#i:'^practical ■ --ll: :he Ras.^ ■ '.tlms ; succeeded' : iii' ■; 

:-,;gi:?ihg:;..td,: .the.:heience- ef , : mind: 

the intention is accomplished ’which he’ had in view, xGien he 
,yehtui‘ed:;dii:-^ course of - inquiry,': which'Eas- been ' ehriche^^ ' byt., 
the" talents, and adorned by the eloquence, of some of the : 
most eminent individuals' that have devoted themselves to- any - 
department of human knowledge. 


The Fifth Edition, though' published in a small and port- ■ 
, able form, is, enlarged by some now facts and observations, 
which,, it is hoped, -will -add -to the interest of the volume. 
These relate chiefly to the subjects of delirium,' memory, 
dreaming, soninambulLsm,, insanity, idiocy, and spectral ilk- 

Emhuubgh, Aprils 1835. 
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FIRST EDITION 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE MORAL FEELINCtS, 


lx a former work, tlie Autlior ondea.vonrcd to delineate, iii 
a simple and popular form, tlie leading facts relating to tin 
Intellectual, Powers, and to trace tlio principles wliicli ought 
to guide us in tlie Tnvestig*ation of Triitli. Hie Yoliinie, 
■wliieli ke now offers to tlie public a..tteiitioii, is intended as 
a sequel to these Inquiries ; and liis object in it is to investi- 
gate, in the same unpretending inaiiiier, the Moral Feelings 
of the Human Mind, and the principles which ought t(« 
regulate our Yolitioiis and our conduct as moral and responsi- 
ble beings, The tv/o branches' of iiiTestigatioii are, in many 
respects, closely connected ; and, on this account, jt may often, 
happen, that, in the present work, principles are assiinied 
as admitted or proved, ■which, in the former, were stated 
at length, with the evidence by which they are supported. 


PREFACE TO THE TIHRO EDITION. 

presenting a third edition of tliis volume, the Author 
feels most deeply the favourable manner in wliich ’ it lias been 
received, and tlie notice which has been bestowed iipoii it by 
those whose approbation he .regards as a distinction’ of tbe 
most gratifying kind. He hacl ;two^ objects chiefly in view 
when he ventured upon' this investigation. The one was 
to divest Ms inquiry 'of all unprofitable speculation, and to 
shew that the philosophy of the moral feelings ■ bears directly 
upon a practical purpose of the liig'Iiest nidinOiit,--— -the mental 
and moral culture of every, ratiqnal^ being. The ^ other^ was 
'to shew the close and important relation iivnich exists between 
tMs sdenee;. and 4he.. doctrines of revealed religib% and the 
powerful evidence. AvMcli is' derived, for the truth of both, 
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troiii tlie iiiaiiiier in wliiclx tliey Boniimi and illustrate oa-eli 
other. These two sources of ^ knowledge cannot be separated^ 
in the estimation of any •■■one who; feels the deep interest oi 
the inquiry, and seriously prosecutes the important qiiestion^ 

- — what is trutln If we attempt to erect the ])Iiilosopliy of 
morals into an independent scionce, we shall soon find that its 
highest indiiclylons only lead us to a point beyond which we 
are coiidemiiecl to wander in' doubt and in darkness, 

■;;r)ii; ;the, .' Other hand, -by^ depreciating philosophy, or the iiglit' ' 
'udiich is derived, from the moral impressions of the mind, 
we; deprive; ourseiveg of .'a,; most; important ;soiirc 0 ^"'":of evidence 
' in ;.support; of /.revelation, tor: it ■'is,, from .these ■■inipressions, ,, 
:;.T.dewed.. in eoiinexioii with the ' -actual .state of, 'man, that , .we; ■ 
,:learn'the'necessityj and the ■moral .■.probability, of, a revel'atioii -f ; 
;and it is . by pr,iiicipl 0 S ■ existing- in''" ' the ;inin<i, that ;; ■‘we ; are, 
;f3iiabled to, - feel, the pow.er of '.that - varied ' and ;incoiitrovertTc)le. ■ 
■.evidence,'., by ■ which :',r 0 velatioii..;-coiries; -to; tlie. ■ candid diiquirer^: 

; with ;'air:the: authority .of' druthb^ f,'.. 

1 835. f:;- y 
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INTRODUCTION. 


TsE'Stoclj'rftie' plieDomesita of xoM subject; 

of intease iaterest^: not to tlie moral |»hiloso|>lier oiily> bat %q 
merj one wbo Ims in ' view the oultivatloa of hi^ ow«. mental 
powers, or tbe proper apj^licatlon of' them to the la-vestigatioii 
of troth' in any department of knowledge- Boring the pre- 
valOnce of that system which has been called the Metaphysics 
of the Schools, this’ important -inquiry -was obscured by spe^' 
eulations of the most frivolous nature-^ It is In modern times 
only that it has assumed real value and a practical impor- 
tanceij iiode'r the, researches of those 'eminent men, who have 
cultivated the philosophy of mind on the prhielples which are 
acted' upon in physical ■Boteoce, namely, a careful ‘Observation 
-of facts, and' epn^lu'sipns drawn from these by the 'most cau- 
tious iii<iuctlO|}ie*’,'.TI^<3 chief Mnderahee do the -culllfWtaon Of 
the science,. i^Pielae principles, arises from the difficulty of 
.proeuifng the' feels., ' , 'the only field, in which the .mental 

philosopher can pursue hi®’ researches ^ith, perfect 'cpnidenbeK 
Is his own mind., In hiB,;|^^r^atlons on 'the'minds'rf'oihar 
men, hf 'the internal operations, by’ 031'*-. 

terna! phenomena ; and in this manner, a 'uncer- 

tainty 'atiendB hiB Investigations, ■ which ‘does 
physical sejonee. From,, this sourcci,' also, has probably '4#terii 
muc:!i;cif ihat diffiereitee of opinipn which we meet'with '|u,rer.. 
gard:'lfp,tli$,'meutal powers d, .for^ each inquirer- having drawii. 
his , observations chiefly ■ frdtp^ .'one - mind, .oafnbljj' his own,' li; , 
was scarcely/ tp"_^^li%l«pected .that there should not be some 
di versity;' of ''#|t I%ioiB,^&riv6d in ' this manner shaUM^.|ipBf6Bs 

,!yhte can be_ removed must 

IHustmting the ^phe^ 

the 'shbjopi; medical 'pbpetywv. 
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Mental maolfestatiom' are greatly modified by the coodi- 
tion of those bodily organs by which the mind holds inter- 
cotirse with external thingSy especially tlie brain* It becomes 
therefore a matter of' the greatest mterest, to ascertain the 
manner in which the manifestations of mind are affected by 
diseases of these organs, as well as to observe their condition 
in that remarkable class of af ections, commonly called dis- 
eases of the mind. Besides, in the affections which are re- 
ferable to both these classes, we often meet with manifesta- 
tions of the most interesting kind, and siich as arfe calculated 
to illustrate, in a very striking manner, important points 
in. the philosophy of the mental powers* It is thus in the 
power of the observing physician to contribute valuable facts 
to, the science of mind ; and it is almost unnecessary to add, 
that the study may be turned to purposes of immediate im- 
portance to his own inquiries. He does not need to be re- 
minded, how much the mind acts upon the body,— that mental 
emotions' often prove' sources of disease, or causes by. which 
his remedies are modified or eomiteracted, — and that, on the 
other hand, a 'remedy may often be introduced by the mind, _ 
capable of coraposiog tumults of the corporeal functions, which 
cannot, be tranquillized by physical aid. 

From the deep interest which the philosophy of mind thus 
presents to the medical inquirer, I have been induced^ to 
attempt a slight outline of this extensive subject*" ‘ In doing 
so, I do not profess to offer any thing new or original My 
object Is to' 'present to the younger part of the profession some 
leading facts,, which may serve to direct their farther inquiries 
on a subject of great and general interest* ' ' ^ 

This slight outline of the functions of mind will be follow- 
’ cd by m 'attempt to trace the rules, which ought to guide us 
m applying' 'these;, powers to .the .investigation of truth, in any 
department, of knowledge* ■ The practical application' of the 
’ ^ general view qf ' the’ laws' or principles 

of philosophical inquiry and' inductive science,' and will then 
directed; In 'a ;more. particular manner to- the.pimposes of 
Hiedical iiwestifatldn,/ This- ,1s atteft.pted in: the, hope that 
the 'pidncipies which -it is meant' to ..convey, may be of.iase itt- 
precision ■ to medical- dn%'esti|ation% ,by 'illustrating 
.rples'qf souh.dvihductldBjs'^which'afe acted upon -in other 
. depattnicnte of’ science*' - .'"i' ■ 



PEELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS 


GENERAL. ' NATTOE AND OBJECTS OF' 
• SCIENCE. 


'■ Br the will of tlie Almighty Creator^ all things in' nature 
have^baen placsed in certain relations to each otherj which 
are Hxed and uniform. Tn other wokIs, they haved>een ' 
. dowed With capacities of acting, and capabilities of being 
acted 'Upon, 'according to certain uniform laws ; . $o that their 
actions take place in the same manner in every instance Ijh 
which the same bodies are brought, -together under similar’ 
circumstances. - .We have a coovictlon, which appears to be- 
original and Instinctive, of the, general uniformity of these 
relations ? and In this, consists our confidence in the regula- 
rity of all - the operations of nature. But the powers or prin- 
ciples on which the relations depend are entirely hidden from 
us in ■ our present state, of being. The province of human 
^ ■ knowledge is merely to observe the, facts and to, trace what 
tlieir relations .or aeguenees are. This, is do be accomplished 
only By ,a careful and- extensive observation of the facts ais 
they pass before us, and by carefully distinguishing their true 
or uniform relations,, from connexions which are only i.acklen- 
tal and temporary. ■ 

In our first observation- of any -particular series of facts.oi? 
events, we find -a, certaflr number of them placed together ia 
a.state of contiguity or apparent connexioru- . But we are not 
entitled 'Mm, this .to- ,assume/the--'cdhnexipn'. to -be any thing 
more than Ineicleatal |uxta-positioai,;--;When, in dhe farther 
pro^re^f -of obserfaBoh, we find the samer.eveuts occurring, a 

' • ' ■■ B 2 
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certain iiiii&ber. of timesj'ln the same relations or sequences to 
each other, we suspect -that their eoiinexion is not merely that 
ofjncldental contigult}’’. We begin to believe that there 
exists among 'them such a relation as leads us, when wc'meet 
with some of these events, to expect that certain others are 
to follow. Hence is excited our idea of power in reference 
to these events, or of the relation of cause and effect. This 
relation, however, according to the utmost extent of our 
itnowledge of it in any individual instance, is 


^ ^ - -^7 founded entire|v 

upon the fact of certain events uniformly following one'an« 
other. But, when we have found, by sufficient observation^ 
the particular events which do thus follow one another, we 
conclude^, that there is connexion, whatevei* may be the na- 
ture of it, in consequence of which the sequence which wm' 
have observed will continue to recur in the same fixed and 
uniform manner, ^ In other words, we conclude with confi- 
dence, that, when we observe the first of dwo such events, 
the second will follow ? and that, when we observe the se- 
• cohd, the first has preceded It, The first we call cause, the 
seconq effect. Thus our general confidence in the uniformity 
0* the true relations or sequences of events is an origioal or 
instinctive principle, and not the result of experience ; but it 
2 s by experience that we ascertain what the individual se- 
quences are which observe this uniformity j or, in other 
words, learn to distinguish connexions which consist of inci- 
dental contiguity, from those- which constitute true and uni- 
iorm relations. 

lha natural tendency of the mind appears indeed to be, 
-to infer causation^ from every -succession of 'phenomena, and 
tq expect uniformity In cyery sequence, It is from experi- * 
.en^!iO we learn, ’that 'this impression, is pot to be relied, op in 
r^ard to individual sequences, but requires to -be ,eort*ectecl 
by obsorvatiom. ■ The -result of our farther experience then !$, 
to, .ascertain what those sequences are 'which are' uniform, and 
wlnclp consequCntlyy., we ,may, consider .as- connected 'In -the 
.manner of causation.’- We, are thus first taught by experience* 
the caution- which.'k necessary in -eonsicleiing .events nsfoon- 
,2iecl:edin.the manner, of cause and effectj’. and learn ifot to 
_ assume, this relation,'tlIl, by farther experience, w;e hate as* 
wfoped that the_ sequcEcej/ls, piiifonn. '-This caittlbp, hoWf 
eter," has no reference to our Instinctive impression of 


other. 


C4tJSATIO>\ ' # 

tiois^ or 'OUT absolute eoBvIctiou tkat ev^ery event must have 
»■ an adequate cause.? it only relates td^'our fixing fclie arrange* 
meet of individual -antecedents^ - or, in 'other words, to our 
determining what individual events we are warranted in con- 
sidering as the true antecedents, or causes of certain other 
events. This, accordingly, can in many cases be accom- 
plished only by long and extensive observation ; while, in 
others, a single instance may be sufficient to produce an- ab- 
solute ooBvietion of what is the true antecedent. A child 
,w:ho has been only once burnt, may dread the fire as certainly 
as If the .accident had happened a -hundred iim^s ; and there 
■are many other instances in which the conviction may be pro- 
duced Jn- the same rapid 'manner. .The -natural tendency of 
'the. mind, in fact, is not only to infer 'the connexion, but In 
inaiiy cases to carry it farther than the truth. If, for in- 
' stance, we suppose a man, who, for the -first time in his life, 
has seen gunpowder explode upon a match being applied to 
it,-yhe would probably have an immediate conviction that a 
.similar explosion would take place again in similar circuip- 
stances. But he would perhaps go' farther than this: 'he 
would probably expect a similar explosion when he applied 
a match to other black powders, with the nature of which he 
was' unacquainted, such as powdered charcoal.' It is' by -ex- 
perietica^th^t this erroneous expectation would be., corrected, 
and that he would learn the precise instances in which the 
particular result takes place. But it is also by experience or 
observation that he learns the former, though the conviction 
W'as produced more immediately ; for there is nothing in the 
characters of gunpowder and charcoal from which any man 
could pronounce, by reasoning a _ prmri^ that the one would 
explode, with violence, when a match, was applied to it, ami 
the other remain entirely unchanged. 

_ Thus, pur general impression of causation is noi the 
suit of exper'Ience, but an original and intuitive principle of ’ 
belief',* that is, our 'absolute conviction, that every event 
must have, an adequate cause. This is, in fact, that 'great 
and fundamehtal truth, by which, from the properties' of 'a 
known efieet, we infer the powers and qualities '.of -an un- 
’ known cause. ' It is in this manner,, for example, that'from. 
‘the works of nature we infer .the existence .and' attributes of 
th^’ Almighty Creator. But, 40 judging of the connexion be- 
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-^een .a,ny ,^o indwia«al events in that ordeir of things which 

ce lias establisbad^ bur Idea of eausatioii is dejfived from 'ex- 
parieoee' alone. For,- m _ regard 'to any 'two sueSi events, -oiir, 
Idea 0! causation or of power amounts -to notliing more tfeaa 
otir knowledge of -tlie fact, that the one is invariably the an- 
tecedent of the other. Of the mysterious agency on which 
the connexion depends, we know nothing, and never can 
know any - thing in our- present state of being* -We know that 
the application of a match always sets lire to gunpowder^ and 
we- say, that It has the of doing so, or that it is. the 
of the explosion ; but we have not the least conception 
why the application of Bre produces combustion in an m&m^ 
mabie substance i-r-thesc; expressions, 'therefore, amount 'to 
nothing mdre than a statement of the fact, that the result w 
universal ^ ■ 

When ‘we speak, therefore, of physical causes, In regard; to 
any Ox the phenomena of nature, .we mean nothing more than • 
■the lact of a certain uniform connexion which has beehobsOf’v- 

ed between events. Of efficient causes. or the 'In 


liiliiiiisiii 


^ ; FmmmAU bffxciehTj,. akb caijses* 7 

a. 'ffjEttls , oin tlie gkitij ’“we lia?e'jQot snaallest coBc^p** 
tiori'^we know only the nnlfomlty of thefsets, ' 

It is^ of Ittjportanoe to keep in ' min'd the diiStinetion now 
, referred to 'het-^eeh- physical and efficient ■‘eanses^ as the for* 
Bier only are the proper objects- of ^'philosophical inquiry. 
The teriu final catiscj again, has been 'applied to a subject en- 
tirely different j namely^ to the appearances' of unify of design 
in the phenomena of nature, '-and the nsiiiner'in which ihcans 
are adapted to particular ends. ’The^ subject Is one of great 
^aM'exteIlsi¥e importance, but it'" appears desirable that the 
name were altered, f hough. ft Is sanctioned' by high authority 5 
/orr'wheii;?!ewedlu connexion with the- ■■sense' in whleh-the 
word Cause 11 ’' etnployed in niodera 'iciencej it expresses' a 
‘.‘toeaniiig^ roniarkabiy different. The ‘investigation to which 
it refers is also of a distinct' nature, though one of the highest 
. saterest.' It leads us chleSy to 'the Inductions of natural reli* ' 

' gioa respecting' a great and. intelligent ffirst cause ; but it 
may also be directed to the discovery of truth in regard to 
the' phenomena of nature. One of .the most remarkable ex- 
amples of this last application of it Is .tobefound lathe man- 
, ner in which Harvey was led to the discovery of the ’ circula- 
tion of the Mood, by observing the' valves 'In the veins, and 
contemplating the uses to which that peculiar structure 'm,kht 
be adapted. ' ^ ® 

, The object of all smencem to ascertain these established ' 
reMtioiis of things, or the tendency of ’certain events' to, be 
imiforialy Miowed by certain other events in other words, 

, the aptitude of certain bodies to produce,; or to ' be followed 
by, certain changes in other bodies in ’ particular circum- 
stances.’ I he object of art is to avail ourselves of the 'know- 
Mgethus acquired, by bringing bodies-rinto such eirctiin- 
' stances as are calculated to lead to those 'actions . upon each 
other of which we have ascertained them'^to be capable. ' 4Jt - 
therefore, or theqmiduction of certain' ''results. by, the-aeiidu . 

. of bodies' upon bach other, must be founded, upon -science, or 
a knowledge of their feed and uniform' relations and fenden'- 
^cies. This principle applies to aH'seiences, ’'and' fo” the arts 
or, practical rules which are .founded upon- them; and’ the 
vwious sciences differ ^ only in" the particular’ substances' !, or ' 

which are their more immedlate-ohgeets.-' .. ' • ' ' - . 
physical sciences, we Investigate the-Telatioiis of 
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material substances, and their .actions upon each other, eUiier 
of a mechanical or chemical nature. On the relations thus 
ascertained are founded the mechanical and chemical arts, in 
w^hich we produce certain results, by bringing bodies into 
such circumstances as are calculated to give rise to their pe- 
culiar actions. But mental phenomena have also their rela- 
tions, which are likewise fixed and uniform j though it may 
be more difficult to ascertain the truth in regard to them, 
than in the relations of material things. 

The relations or sequences of mental phenomena are to be 
considered in two points of view, namely, relations to each 
other, and relations to external things. In regard to both, it 
seems necessary to divide the phenomena themselves into 
three classes. , ' ' - , ' ' 

1. Simple mtellect, m those powers by 'Wbieb we perceive, 

remember, and combine facts or events, and compare them 
with each other I 'such as perception, memory, imagiiiatloo, 
and Judgment' . ' ' ■ ’ 

2. Passive emotions, or those by which the mind is aftecl- 

ed by certain pleasurable or painful' feelings, which are,^ or 
may be, confined entirely to the individual who is the subject’ 
of them, ■ . ' ■ ' . , ' 

Active emotions, or those which tend directly' to 'In- ' 
'Suenee the conduct of men, either as moral and responsibk 
beihgs, or as members of society. 

In all these 'classes, mental phenomena have certain relar' 
tibns to- each other and to external things,, the investigation 
of which is the object of particular branches of j^esice ; and 
these lead to certain arts or practical rules which are ’founded 
upon them*' ‘ 

' Int#^tual 'science investigates the laws and relations of 
the processes of; simple intellect, as perceptipn, memory, ima- 
glnat'ldii and judgment ; and ;the proper 'cultivation and re* 

, giiiation "of these is the object of the practical art of liitellec- 
lual'Cdueatiom ■ ^ ■ • , ' , , 

'The passive emotions may' be influeneed or excited in. two 
■iygyg.-.*.^iiamely,— -through our relations to other sentient and. 

. intelligent beings, —and by material.. or inanimate things. ■ To 
'the'former''head are referable many of the tenderest and most 
' interdsting> feelings-, of our nature, as love, hope, Joy 
roWi 'm To -the latte 'belong those emotions which oonae 
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tlie subject, of taste> or the teudeneks of certain combinations 
, of material things to excite emotions ,of a pleasurable or pain" 
fill lihu%^m our impressions of the sublime, the beautiful, the 
terrible, or the ludicrous. • The, practical rules or processes 
eomiected with the science of :t he passive emotions, arrange 
themselves into two classes, corresponding to the two divisions 
BOW, mentioned. To the former belong the regulation of the 
emmjons, and .all those rules of conduct not exactly ■ referable 
to the higher subject of ^ morals which . bear an . extensive in.- . 
Jiiience on, the ties' of friendship, 'and the relationsnf social 
and. domestic Intercourse. -To the latter belong chie% those 
processes which come -under the head of the hne arts' name- 
ly, the arts of the painter, — the sculptor, — the architect,— 
the musician ; perhaps we may add, the poet and the dra- 
matist , , . - , 

The active emotions, or those which induence human cpn- 
duct, ^ are referable to two classes ; namely, those which adfect 
men Individually as moral and responsible agents, — and those 
^ which affect them as united in large bodies constituting civil 
society. ^ The cultivation of the emotions of the former class., 
and the investigation of the motives and principles by .which 
they are iiidoenced, belo,Bg to the high, subjects of morals’ and ' 
religion. The investigation and control of emotions of the 
latter class come under the science, of politics'; and the prac- 
tical art, founded upon it, relates to those measures by which 
the statesman ’attempts tO’ control and. regulate the conduct 
of masses -oign^nkind united as members of a great civil com-* 
muiilty, ' ' , 

In-medical science, the objects of our researches are ".chiefly 
tfi,e relations between external things- and the. living pdwex's * 
' of ^■animal bodies, — and -the relations of these powers toeac.h 
other more ’particidarlj 'in regal’d to the tendeneies'of ex- ' 
tpnal thixigS' to 'produce certain, changes upon living bodies, ’ 
either m causes of disease or as remedies. Th,©' practical' art " 
iou'fided upon this science, leads to- the -consideration of .the 
.means by which we may avail ourselves; of this i knowledge, by 
producing,’ in ’the one case, ' actlons'Upon the body wMeh.we ‘ 
wish tp^ produce, and in the other,-' by counteracting or aYoid** 
mg actions which wish to pre.vent-f , , , ! , ^ 

'i ’In all these science^ and thp practical. arts which are found-' 
■■#d upon them, the general principles- a-re the same; .namely,’ 


mmnAi^ of scisncb* 


a careful obserration of tbe natural and nniform isolations or 
tandeneies of bodies' towards each other | and a bringing of 
those! tendencies Into operation for the production of certain 
results* All art, therefore, must be founded upon science, 
or a correct knowledge, of these relations ; and all science 
®ust consist of such a careful observation of facts in regard 
to the relations, as shall enable us confidently to pronounce 
upon ' those which are fixed and uniform* He who follows 
certain arts or. practical rules, without a knowledge of the 
science on which they are founded, Is the mere artisan or the 
empiric ,* he cannot advance beyond the precise rules which 
are given him, or provide 'for. new occurrences and unforeseen 
difficulties* In . regard to science, again,^ when the relations 
are assumed hastily, or without a sufiiciently extensive obser- 
vatlorr _ of > facts,- the process constitutes false science, or false 
induction ; and, when practical rules are founded upon such 
conclusions, they lead to error and disappointment in the 
result, which Js expected* ,, ■ , 

The vie’ws which have now been referred to lead us to 
principles, by which the sciences are distinguished into those 
which are certain, and, those which are, in a greater or, leg»s 
degree, uncertain. The certainty of a science depends upon 
the facility and correctness with which. we aseertam the , true' 
relations of things, or -trace effects to their 'truCi causes, ,and 
causes to their true el^ects, — and calculate upon ’ the aotions . 
which arise out of these relations taking place with perfect 
uniformity* This 'certainty we easily attain in the' purely 
physical sciences, or ..-those in which we have to dealonly^with 
Inanimate matter* • -For, in our investigation of the. relations ' 
of l»dfes, whether meehanleal or chemical, we con- 

' Ijdve 'ci£p#imehfe,: in- which, by placi.ng the bodies in a variety 
pi'' -circumstances towards 'each other, and excluding^ all 
, extraneous influence,' we come to determine their tendencies ' 

' with perfect certainty. . Having doneisp, we ,rely. with' con- 


hdence. on these tendencies eontlnuing.t'd 'bo uniform 'p and 


sliis^ld' -ip uny Instance, be disappointed' of the '“result 
which ',w^ wish to produce, we are- able, at once, to detect the 
nature' of , some inci'deutai cause by which the result has been 
prcyehtcd, and to obviate the effect of its interfei^eftce* ■ The 
^ tM-s accurate. knowledge, 'Of their relations is,- 

a power over male^.lal things'; 'but ^ this 
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power is entirely limited to a certain control and direction of 
tiieir natural relations,! and we cannot change these relations 
in the smallest partieular. Our power is of course also 
limited to those objects which are within the reach of our 
immediate influence ; but, with respect to those which are 
beyond this influence, as the heavenly bodies, the result of 
oi» knowledge appears in a manner not less striking, in the 
minute accuracy with which we are enabled to foretell their 
inbyements, even at very distant periods. I need only men- 
tion: the, Correctness with which the astronomer calculates 
eclipses, and the appearance of cmnets. 

■With these, characters of cei'taihty in the purely physical 
sciences, two sources of uncertainty are contrasted in those 
branches of science in which we have to deal with mental 
operations, or with the powers of living bodies. The flwt of 
these depends upon the circumstance,,, that, in investigating 
the relations and tendencies in these cases, we are generally 
obliged to trust to observation alone, as the phenomena hap- 
pen to be presented to us, and cannot confirm or correct 
these observations by direct experiment. And as the visible 
Connexions, in which the phenomena occur to us, are often 
very different from their true relations, it is in many leases 
extrenmly difficult to ascertain the true relations ; 'tha*t Ssj- to 
refer effects to their true, causes, and to trace causes to fheiV 

true effects. Hence just conclusions are arrived at slowly, 
and after a long course of occasional observations ; aiid We 
may be obliged to go on for a long time without acquiring 
any. conclusions which we feel to be worthy of confidence. 
In these sciences, therefore, there is great temptation to 
giasp at ^premature inductions 5 and when such have been 
brought forward with confidence, there is often difficulty in 
Exposing their fallacy ; for in siich a case it may happen, 
tliat asdong a cour^ of observation is required for exposing 
the false conclusion, as for ascertaining the true. In physS 
cal science, on the other hand, a single experiment, may often 
overturn the, most plausible hypothesis, or may establish o»e 
which was proposed in conjecture: . v . ■ !' 

The s^ond source of uncertainty in this class of sciences 
consists ifi the fact, that, even after we have ascertained the 
true relations of things, we may be disappointed of the re- 
sults which we wish to, produce, when we bring their tenden- 
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cies into operation. This arises from the interposition of 
other causes, by which the tree tendencies are modified or 
counteracted, and the operation of which we are not able 
either to calculate upon or to control. The new causes, 
which operate in this manner, are chiefly certain powers in 
living animal bodies, and the wills, feelings, and propensi- 
ties of masses of human beings, which we have not , the means 
ot reducing to any fixed or uniform laws. As examples of 
the uncertain sciences, therefore, we may mention medicine and 
political economy j and their uncertainty is referable to the 
same sources, namely, the diflScuIty of ascertaining the true 
relations of things, or of tracing effects to their true causes, 
ana causes tp their true effects and the intervention of new 
causes which elude our observation, while ihey interfere with 
the natural tendencies of things, and defeat our attempts to 
produce certain results by bringing these into action. The 
scientific physician well knows the difficulty of aseertainine 
the true relations of those things which are the proper object 
of his attention, and the uncertainty which attends all his ^ 
efiorts to produM particular results. A person, for exaraplte; 
affected with a disease, recovers under the use of a particular 
remedy. A second is affected with the same disease, and 
uses this remedy without any benefit ; while a third recover.s 
different remedy, or without any treatment, at 
alL And, even m those cases in which he has distinctly as- 
certained true relations, new causes ii^ervene and disappoint 
produce results by means of these rela- 
tions. He knows, for example, a disease which would eer- . 
tamlybe relieved by the full operation of diuretics and lie 
knows varmus substances which have uriqueationably diuretic 
yirtn^. Jntrin a pariicular instance, he may fail entirely in 
rdhavmg the disease by the most assidtious .nse 6f these re- 
ntedies j-^&r their real and true tendencies are intecriipted by 
certain other causes in the eonstitption itself, ' which entirely 
elude, his observation, and are in no degrfee under his control 
It M unnecessary to point out the. similarity of these facts 
to the nncerfemty experienced by the statesman^, in his at-' 
tempts to mfluence the interests, the propensities, and the 
actions of ^es of mankind; or to show how often we«- 

, wisdoipj toil of the results.* whicK they-.werf ,r.i;j|ended to'prp-' 





uucey^or are toliowed by consequences remarkably different* 

Nothing indeed can show in a more striking manner, the un- 
certainty which attaches to this science, than the different 
aspects in which the same measure is often viewed by difter- 
ent men distinguished for political wisdom and talent. I 
abstain from alluding to particular examples, but those accus- 
tomed to attend to public afiairs will find little difficulty in fix- 
ing upon remarkable instances, in which measures have been 
recoihmended by wise and able men, as calculated to lead 
to important benefits; while others of no inferior name for 
talent and wisdom have, with equal confidence, predicted 
trom them consequences altogether different. ~ ' 
difficulties of tracing efffects to their true 


Such are the 

Kii uaoiiig enects to uieir true causes, and causes to 
their true effects, when we have to deal, not with material sub- 
stancM simply, but with the powers of living bodies, or with 
the wills, the interests, and propensities of human beings. 

• n , reflection arises out of the view which has been 
ilus important subject. The object of all science, 
whetlier it refer to matter or to mind, is simply to ascertain 
tacts, and to trace their relations to each other. The powers 
which regulate these relations are entirely hidden from us in 
our present imperfect state of being ; and bv grasping at 
principles which are beyond our reach, we leave that path of 
inquiry which alone is adapted to our limited fiiculties, and 
mvo ve ourselves in e»f,- perplexity, and darkness. It is 
humbling to the pride of human reason, but is not the less 
true, that the highest acquirement ever made by the most 
exalted genius of man has been only to trace a part, and a 
very small part, of that order which the Deity has established 
ui bis works.- When we endeavour to pry into the causes of 
his order, we perceive the operation of powers which lie far 
beyond the reach of our limited faculties. They who have 
made the higtet advances in true, science will be the first to 
.oiifess how limited these faculties are, and how small a part 
fiey can comprehend of the ways of the Almighty Creator. 
*^iiey ,will b^ie first to acknowledge, that the highest ac- 

f line wliich 

Lv. Wmaie boundary, and there dontemplattahe won^ 

£heS bend., i. ”h„S a/ora- 

® .^bich , It Cannot fathom, and k power 

cannot cnmnmlianrl • .. i ^ 
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OF'tHB KATtJEE AND EXTENT OF OUE KNOWEEDCIE 
, ' ' ' * , OP MINDf 


Thb iiiiijd is that part of our being which thinks and wiliSj»~~- 
roraeinhers and reasons; we know nothing of it except from 
these functions. By means of the corporeal senses^ it , holds 
int'ercourse' with the things of the external worlds and receives 
impressions from them, ■ But of this connexion also we know^ 
nothing but the 'facts; when we attempt to speculate upon its. 
nature and causes' we -wander at once from the .path Of plillo- 
■ sophicalinquir^j into.jCOnjectures.'wMch are as- far. beyond the 
proper sphere they are beyond' the reach of the human 
faotiltieSt ' "t* he object of^rue science on .stitch a,subjeotj thero- 
iptej'is simply to Investigate the facts, or the relations' of phor 
nomena^ '’respecting the operations ; pi* itself^ and-the 

Intercourse ’which it carries' on with the things of the externa^ 
world." ' 1 ' '' ' “ 

TMs’nnportant-rule in the philosophy ' 'of mind has boon 
f ally, recognised in very, :moderii times only, so that the sch 
hncey as a 'faithM interpretation of nature, may be 'considered 
Of tefcehh'origih. //'Before the -'period now referred . to, the 
investigation was'-- hnohmbered -by t most fruitle^.s.,- specula- 
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lions respecting tlie essence of mind, and otlier ^sonssioiis 
wliidii, lad to no discovery of trntli. It was contended, for 
example, tliat tlie mind cannot act wliere it is not present, 
and ttat consequently it cannot be said to perceive externa! 
objects tlieniselves, but only tbeir images i'" forms, or sensible 
species, wMoli were said to be conveyed tliroiigli tlie sensesj, 
and represented to the mind in the ^ same manner in 'which 
Images ' are formed in a camera obscnra. By the internal 
functions of mind, these sensible species were then supposed 
to be rehned into, phantasms^ the objects ..of memory and iinar 
gination ; and these, after undergoing a' ' farther process,, 
bectoe intelligible species, the objects of pni’e intellect. By 
a very natural application of this doctrine, it was maintainecl 
by Bishop Berkeley and the philosophers of his school, that„ 
as the mind can perceive nothing but its own impressions or 
images, we can derive no . evidence from onr senses of the * 
’existence of the external world ; and Mr. Hume carried the 
argument a little farther, by maintaining that we have as 
■little proof of the existence of mind, and. that nothing exists 
in the universe except impressions and ideas. Of another 
sect of pMlosophers who arose out of the same system, each 
■individual prpfe’ssed to believe his ■ own .existence, but would 
not! admit the existence of ' any '.other being;, hence they 
‘received the appifopriate name of Egoists. - * . 'v 

^ ‘ Tho’ various etninent' individuals by' whom’ the ■ fahaey of 
tliese speculation's! was' exposed, combated .them upon the 
principle that' this doctrine of ideas is , entirely a fiction' of 
philosophers; and that a confidence in 4he. information con- 
veyed to us by our senses, > must be 'considered -as a first truth„ 
or a fuhdainental law of our nature, susceptible of no expla- 
nation, and admitting Of - no other, evidence, than that .whicli 
is derived from the ' universal conviction' 'of mankind. !'Nor 
does it^ to ^ common ' minds, appear a ' slight, mdication of the 
validity of this mode of reasoning^ that the .philosopher's. 'who 
supported that theory do' not appear ■ to have acted mpoa 
their own 'System, but in every ■ thing which concerned their 
personal ''accommodation or personal safety, showed the" saine 
confidence "in the evidence of thein, senses ’^fbther men, ‘ " 

■! ' The 'deductions made from., the ’ -ideal>,-theory by Berkeley 
and ‘'Huiiie seem to have been •'applications'*^^ it which ite 
former advocates had mot comtemplate^ . But it a' singular 
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facts as ‘ stated' l>y'. .Dr; Reid, tliat nearly all pMlosoi>li6rSs-fro3it 
Plato -to Mr. HiimOs, ' agreed in maintaining^ tliat tlie mind 
does not perceive 'external tilings tliemselveSs .but only tlieir 
IdeaSs images, or species. This doctrine was founded -upon 
the maxim, that inind cannot act where it is not present ; and 
we .iiid one writer only, who; admitting the maxinij called in 
f|tiestion the application- of it, so far as to nialntaiii, that the 
mind, in perceiving external things, -leaves the" body, and 
comes into contact with the objects of its perception. , 

■ Snch speculations, ought to be entirely banished' from' the 
'science of mind, as not only nseless' and iiiiprohtable,,'bat. as 
, referring 'to things- entirely ■ beyond the 'reach of the' human 
"faculties, -and therefere contrary to the first principles of pM- 
losopMcal investigation. ' To the same class, we are to- refer 
■all speculations In regard to the ^ssencO of. mind, the -manner 
in which thought is produced, and the means by which the 
intercourse is carried, on between, the mind and external 
objects. These remarkable functions were at one time- ex- 
plained by ' an imaginary essence called the animal ■ spirits? 

. -wMch were supposed to be in constant motion, performing the 
olEce'of messengers between the brain and the- 'organs- pf' 
sense. By another class of philosophers, of no very ancient 
date, tliinking was ascribed to vibrations- in the ' particles' 
of the brain. • The , communication of perceptions from the 
Senses to the mind has been accounted for, in the same 
manner, by the motions ■ of the nervous fiuid, -by 'Vibrations 
■ of thC'. nerves, or by a subtle ' essence resembling -elec* 
tridty ' or galvanism. ■ The ' mind,' again, 'has ■'■been ■•Compared 
■to a .-camefa' ■■bbseura, — to a- mirror, and' to a storehouse, 
in.' Opposition;-- howefer, to ill' 'such hyimtheses, which 'are 
'equally ' Incapable either of proof or- of refutation, our, duty is 
'to keep 'steadily 'In view, that- the - objects - of' true science' are 
facts-’’- alone, ''and 'the relations ’ of these facte to- each, other* 
T&’mind can be- compared -to nothing-ln'imture; it ‘has-' been 
"endowed -by its'Dreator with ‘a power of perceiving 'external 
tlil,ngs $ but the manner in which' it does- so Is entirely . beyond 
our .comprehension. : ■ All - attempts, ''therefore, ‘to 'explain or 
illustrate 'ate operations -by. 'U reference' to any .‘.thing, etee, ’-eaB 
b# ■■csonsidered only'-as_ vain and, 'futile. They are. endeatours 
a resamblarice where there 'is not th© vestige -of 
.analogy ; ■ and - consefuently, ' they can ’ lead" to no'.' useful 
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result* It is only liy a rigid adliereaee to tlie opposite eqtirse 
of iumtigatioii, tiiat we can 'expect to .make auy .progress 
ill true knowledge^ or to ipipart- to. ■ our iiiquiriesS in any 
departeent of science tlie ckaraeters eitlier of truth or utility, 

' Tlie ideal tlieory, witii all tke doctrines founded ■ upon it, 
may now be considered as gone by. But. certain spociilatioiis 
are still occasionally brought out by writers of a particular 
order, which are referable to the same class ; namely, hypo- 
^ theses which are to be treated not merely as unsound, but 
being, by their very nature, . directly opposed to.-the- fet 
principles of philosophical inquiry,,- Among .these, the. most 
prominent is the doctrine of materialism, -of which ;,it ‘ may 
be advisable to take a slight view in the commencement of 
tins essay. On the principles which have been referred to, 
the following, considerations may be submitted as bearing upon 
this subject, . ■ . • . . ^ , 

■ . ^ The term Matter is a name which we apply to a certain 
combination of properties, .or to certain substances which 
' are. solid, extended, and divisible, and which are known 'to 
-us. only by these properties* The term Mind, k the same 
manner, is a name which we apply to a certain combination 
of • functions, ,or to a certain power wMch we feel within, 
whieh'thkks and wills and reasons,., and is, known' to us /.only 
by -these fuiictions4' The former .we.know 'only by our senses, 
the latter only by , our^ consciousness. ■ .-In regard to their 
essence , or .occult '''qualities, we know quite as little’, about 
matter ^as, we do 'about mind; and in, as far^ as ,our utmos’t 
conception of them extends, we have, 'no ground for- helieving 
tliat thpr have any thing in common., -■ The true object nf 
philosophy Js simply to.. Investigate '.the facts in regard to- 
both; ^and materialism, is not tohewiewed, only ^ as ..unsound 
reasoningi^ but -as a logical absurdity,,- and a total misconception 
of the fet/ principles of; philosophml . inquiry, ■ Does ' the 
materialist tell us that, the principle- which; thinks is ■ material, 
or the result of organization, we 'have -only to. ,ask Mm.' what 
light he expects to^ throw upon the -subject by siich ,an asser- 
tion. ^ r For the, -.principle which 'thinks/ is known to-us only fey 
thinking; and the substances which .are solid and extended are 
known; to" US" only fey thek solidity :';ahd. extension. - 'When ‘wo 
say of -the former that "it Is immaterial,,- wo simply, express the 
'.fact that, it is -known to m by properties’, altogether 

c 3 , 
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from tli8 properties’' tb^wHoli we lime ghm tlie name of mat- 
tex’, and, as- far as “we know^ lias ‘ notliiiig ia eommoti with 
them. Beyond these propertioSj we kriow^ as little about 
matter as we do about mind; so that materialism is scarcely 
less extravagant than ■ would be the attempt to explain any 
phenomenon, by referring it to some other altogether distinct 
and dissimilar; to say, for example, that colour is a modili-' 
cation of sound, or-' -gravity a species -of fermentation. The 
assertion, indeed,' would be fully as plausible, and calculated 
to 'throw -as much light ■ upon the subject, were a person 'anxi"^ ‘ 
ous to explain the nature of • matter, • to tell us that it is the 
result of - a particular manifestation of - mind. ' Something ana- 
logous to this, in 'lact;.^ seems to - be 'the ’-foundation of; the 
theory of Boscovich, who conceives all bodies to': consist’ of 
unextended atoms or mathematical points endowed with u 
certain power of repulsion, and -.consequently makes, the 
essexme-of matter to. consist merely in the property of resis-. 
tahee, ' 'We' have,, in truth, the same kind of evidence for 
the existence of mindj.that we have for -the -existence of. mat- 
ter, namely, from its properties ; aixd of the two, the former 
appears to be the least liable to deception. Of all the 
truths we-know,” -says Mr. Stewart, the existence of mind, 
is ’the most' certain. Even the system of Berkeley concerning 
the- non-existence of matter is far more conceivable -than that 
ncuMng’but^ matter' exists in the universe/' -says 

Baxter, '^^,were formerly credulous and easy, perhaps; now 
they' are -affectedly -nice, -'with the -air .of more philosophy and' 
knowledge-;' but our moderns forget that’he,''who 'believes 'that 
’dead matter- can produce ’ the - effects' 'of life and ‘te||.ou^ is a 
hundred -lames more' credulous than the most thraugh-paced 
belfever that ever .existed/^ ' - 

, similar. modo’of reasoning may -be applied --to tho' modi*' 
fica-fembf materialism -more -prevalent in modern 'times,; by 
which-nnnd is considered as 'a xmlt - of 'organization, or, -in 
■other words,' a -function- of thd brain'-; and '.upon which -has 
been -founded the conclusion, that like !our .bodily senses it 
will - cease ;to be, - when- the bodily • frame is dissolved. The 
brain, -it is true,, is/ the centre of -that' iniuence, on wMch; 
depend sensation ' and motion/' There ’is '-a remarkable uorir 
immou'-between this organ and th# ‘manifestations of mind ;■ and 
by ta»ous 'dbeases-of '-the; brain thwe"-inaniftstatious '«e often 
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modified;, impaired;, or stispoRded* ^Wo.sliali afterwards see tliat 
these results are -^ery far from heing uuifoim ; but^ evert if 
they were ' RRiform, the iaets, would wan^atit no stteh eoiiclu** 
siott rospeetiug the nature .of. mind ; iar..tliej aocord equally 
with ^ the supposition that- the brain as the organ , of eommu* 
nication between the . mind and the ;e3cternal world. ■ ,W!iaa' 
the materialist , advances. a single stepihejond.thisi, he plh»g#s 
at 1 once rinto eoncliisions which aro' entirely gratuitous ARd- 
tin warranted. , We., rest ^ nothing: more - upon thiS’. argument ^ 
than, that these /oonolusions are unwarranted but ■w'O might, 
go farther; 'thap.i tMsj and' oonteudj^ that '.the presumption, i$ 
clearly;, on the other side, when .we yc^nsider rtlie- broad 'aiid’, 
obvious • distkotion' wdiich exists' between the peculiar' phono ' 
mena of mind, ■ and those functions which aro' exercised- 
.through the means of bodily -organimtion. They -do-'- not 
admit of being brought into comparison, and have nothing 
in common. The most exquisite of our bodily senses ‘'are, 
entirely, dependent for their exercise upon Impressions from 
external things. ' "We see not without.- tho presence' both of 
light and ■*% body reflectmg it ; .and if, we could .suppose light 
to be annihilated, though the eye :.were to . retain -its • perfect 
_ condition, .sight .would - be. extinguished. '.But mind owns no 
such, dependence on eirternal things, ; except in- the - .origin of 
its -knowledge in regard to them. ’ When this knowledge has ' 
once been acquired, it^ -Is retained and recalled' at -pleas'ur© 
and mind exercises its , various functions without any depejv 
dence'iiponimpressions--'from the external world. - "That which 
has long ceased to exist, is 'Still- 'distinctly -before it; oris 
recalled,^ after , having been long forgotten, in, a. manner even 
still more, wronderful ; -and^ scenes, -.deeds, or beings, wMoh 
never existed, are called up in long 'and 'harmonious succession « 
Invested .with all the characters- of rtrutli, and all the vividness' 
of present existence. The mind remembers, conceives,;-.: com-*' 
bines, .and reasons ; it loves, and fears,,; and hopes. In the- total 
absence- of-^ay kipressioii' .from -without, that , can influence, 
ill _ the smallest 'degree, these emotions.; and- we, .have-rtho 
fullest conylctipnthat It would continue, to exercise*' -the. same 
functions in un^mimshed activity, though all ■matermLthh® 

_ were at once annihilated* ■ ■! , 

^ ThiAaigiiment, indeed, -may' be- considered as only negativsi. 
but '.this is all '.that the .subject ..adnnts .of. For* -when we 
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«<3wonr to spectikte dkeetlj on tlio essence of rnindy we 
Are iminodktely -lost’ in perplexity, in consequence of onr 
total ignorance of tiie subject, and the use of terms borrowed 
from analogies with material tMngs. , Hence tbe unsatisfa^j- 
tory nature , of every physiological or metaphysical argument 
respecting the essence of mind, arising entirely from the 
arttampt to reason the 'Subject in a manner of which, it is not 
susceptible* It admits not of any ordinary process of logic, 
for the. facts on which it rests are the objects of consciousness 
only ; and the argument must consist in an appeal , to- the 
consciousness of eveiry man, that he feels a power 'within 
totally distinct from any function of the body. What other con- 
'ception tlian this can he form of that .power by which .lie recalls 
the paet, and provides for the future; by which he ranges uncon- 
trolled from world to world, and from system to system ; 
's'urveys the works of ■ all-creating power, and rises to the con- 
templation of the eternal cause. To what function of matter 
shall he liken that- piinciple by which he loves and fears, and 
' Joys and sorrows ; by which he is elevated with hope, excited 
by 'enthusiasm, or sunk in the hon‘ors of despair* These 
changes -also he feels, in many instances, to be equally inde- 
pendent 'Of impressions from without, and of the condition - of 
his bodily irame. In- the most peaceful state -of every cor- 
poreal function, passion, remorse, or anguish, may rage within ; 
and, while the body is racked by. the most frightful - diseases,,- 
■the mind may, repose - in tranquillity and hope. He. is taught 
by physiology,' that every part of, his, body is in. a constant 
state of change^ and that, within a'Certain period, every partible 
'of it'fe renewed. But, amid those change, h©. feels that, the 
bfipg wlipm he himself, remains essentially th6_ same* .. Jn 
p^rti^ttlar, his ■remembrance of the occurrences' of Ids early ' 
■ days,; he feels -to. be totally, inconsistent with the idear of an 
iunp^ffsion 'inadh upon, a material ’orgaui unless he has recourse 
fo absurdity of supposing thatpne series of particles, as 
they departed, transferred the picture to' thos^ which camq t© 
occupy their I’oom. ' • .■ .* . 

‘ the , being,, then, 'which we pall mind or ^ul, ’be, to; the 
utmost, extent of ’.our knowledge, thus .dissimilar 'to, and„disr 
tinct from, any.- thing that w© know to he, 'a ...result of bodily 
orianl^ftiqn, what reason havC'.w© to beheve that it should b© 
.affected by .any change In 'the arrangement of m:ateiial organs^ 



worW. Ihe efieots of that chaag'e, whteh we call the death 
01 an aiumaJ body, are nothing' more than a change in the 
arrangomont of its constituent elements ; for it can be demon- 
strated, on fte strictest principles of chemistry, that not one 
partioie ot theso elements ceases to exist. We have, in fact, 
no coneeptMH of annihilation; and our whole experiehce is 
oppowd to the belief that one atom which ever existed has 
frthereforO, as Dr. Brown has well 
remarked, in the _ very decay of the body, an analogy which 
would seem to mdieate tlie continued existence of the thinMng 
prmciples, since that which we term decaV is itself o'nlv 
another name for continued existence. To condoive; then, 
that any thing mental ceases to exist after death, when wo 
know that every _ thing corporeal eoutinues- to exist, is a 
gratuitous assumption, contrary to every rule of pliilosophical 
inquiry, and m toect opposition, not only to all the facts 
relating to mind itself, but even to the analogy which is 
fui^nished by the dissolution of the bodily frame. 

To tliis mode of reasoning it has been objected, that it 
would go to establish an immaterial principle in the lower 
animals, which m them exhibits many of the phenomena of 
mind. I have only to answer,— be it so.' There are in the 
lower ammak many of the phenomena of mhid; and, with 
regMd to these, we also contend, that they are entirely 
distinct from^ any thing we know of the properties of matter, 

■ “'■ mean, by being immate- 

nm. tiiere are other principles superadded to material 

things, of the nature of which wo are equally ignorant:^ 

such, tor example, as the principle of vegetable life, and that 
_ot animal life. ■ lo say that these are properties of matter, 
is merely arguing about a term for what we mean by 
matter, is sometiiing which is solid; extended, and divisiblbi 
I hat these properties are, in oertaia itidividUala, Combined 
jith simple or vegetable life, —in others, with animal Bfe, 
that IS, hfe and the powers of sensation and motion,-— and in 
Others with animal lifej and certain of those properties wliich 
^ caU mind,— are all facts equally b^tond our cbmpreheh- 
sion._ J'orany tkng yre know, they may ail be imperishable 
pmciples ; and for any thing we know, matter itself may be 
imperishable. The simple teith is, that we know nothing tm 
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tlie subject i au4 tlie one liaii.4j we'liaTe no ’titlo to 

asstiine' an essence to "be mortal^ beoaitse it possesses only tlie 
prol^erties of matter'; neitber, on tlie otlier bandy liave we 
any right to infer' an 'essence to be immortal, because it 
possesses properties different from those of matter. We talk, 
indeed, about matter, and we talk about mind ; we specnlate 
concerning-- materiality '--and 'immateriality';? niitil we argue 
onrsei’^es Into a • Mud ' of belief, tbat we really understand 
sometMng of tbe "subject. The truth is, tbat we understand 
aotblng. Matter and mind are known 'to us 'by ceriain pro*- 
perties :~tli6se' properties are quite distinct from each other 
but in^ regard to both,- it is entirely out Of the reach of 'Our 
facultidk to adTanch a single step beyond the facts 'which are 
before us. Whether in their substratum or ultimate essence, 
they are the same, or whether " they' ’ are different, we - know 
not, - and never know ih-imt present state of being. Let 
us, 'then, be' sarisfted with the facts, when our utmost faculties 
can carry us no farther'; - let us cease to push O'cir feoM©' 
'Culations, when our dutyds only to wonder and adore.- d : - 
'■ ■ These consideration^- while they arc 'directly opposed to _ the 
crude- conclusions of;the'inatemlist, also serve to -show us how 
much' ‘the subject- is., removed beyond our limited iniulties'; 
and it % not -'on •■.such speculations, therefore, tbat we- rest 
the evidence for-.'a future state of being. ' We know iiotMng 
of the nature- or the emnce of mind ; but whatever may be 
itS'. - essence, * and- whatever ' IBa^y be the nature and ex*^ 
tent- of tbat mysterious -connexion which) ‘the Diety has 
established between -it -and our bodily’ orgtoiwttoh, these 
points hate no r^erenc© '‘whatever to 'the great question of 
itsduturp' existence;'.-. The principle seems- to hate been too 
much Tost sight -of: in the discussion bf this subject, tlmt.^our 
^ speculatioBs. respecting the immateriality of the rational buhian 
sohiiishte no inffuonce on -our belief of' its 'immortality* . This 
truth -rests' on u^speOies -.of evidence ’altogether, 
different,. ■ which- addre'ssos itself to tim 'moiuh constitution uf 
mait;. It k found in. -those principles of his nature”- by which 
hd foftb: upbn Msuplrit'-the uwe'Uf . a O-od, kudr' looks^- forward 
to tb© future 'with anxiety or with hope which.' he .^mows' 
,10 distinguish truth :lrom falsehood and evil from 'g^d^A'and 
-forced; upon him' the. coufiction, that heTs.a mo„ml and 
rospoBsIble, being, . -Thfe ds lhivp6%er‘^’o#” consefonc©,-! that 
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monitor witliiiij-wMoIi raises Its voice -in -tlie breast of every 
piaii, a 'witness for Ms Creatoiv resigns liimsolfto 
Its giiidaiice, and he who repels its. warnings, are both eom»<» 
pelM to acknowledge its power; and, whether the good man 
w^joieos in the prospect of immortality, or the victim of 
remorse ^ withers beneath an inflneiice;- pnseen- by human eye, 
and slirinte from the anticipatio-ji of -,a reckoning, to come, 
each lias forced upon him a conviction,- suck as argument 
never gave, -that the -being which is., essentially himself is 
distinct from any fmietion of: the .body,/,, and will’ survive k 
imdiminiahed vigour- -when tlie hady. shall 'have fallen.. into 
decay. . ■ . 

When, indeed, we take into the inquiry the liigh principles 
of^ moral obligation, and the moral, government of the . Deity, 
tMs important truth is entirely- •independent, of all .pnr feeble 
speculations on the essence of mind. For, thongh we were- 
to suppose, with the materialist,;' that vthe rational son! of 
man is -a mere chemical combination, which, by the dissolii^ 
tion of its elements, is dissipated. to the, four winds of heaven, 
where is the Improbability, that, the:- power which ■framed the 
' wondroiiB compound, may collect , these:- elements again, and 
combine them , anew, for t'lm '-gimt.'' ptirposas of Ills, moral 
adpimistratioiL -In onr specnlatkns:: op -snah a momentous 
snbja^t, we are too apt to he infinepced' by -onr conceptions' 'of 
the powers and properties of physical things ; but there Js a 
point. mdmre this principle must he, -.abandoned,, and where 
the soimdest philosophy requires^ .that we ^take along with run 
a 'full recognisance of the power of. Gfod*: v • ' . - 

There is thus, in the consciousness.,, of .every man, .a deep 
impression. of' contkued.existence,.: .,,The casuist may' .reason 
against it. till he bewilder himself- k-. his; oim sophistries ;• hut ■ 
a voice ^withk gives the lie-to Ms''^vain. spocidatiQn$,;.and 
pleads with authority for a life .rrhich .ip to? -come. The ^iicbre 
and humble inquirer cherishes the ippresgio%. while he "seeks 
^for farther light on a .subject-: so^- momentous.; and he tiks 
receives, writh absolute, oonvictiqUi^t’ „the ..truth 'which, beams 
• upon him front. the revelation of .<^d^~t-hat , the mysterious 
part, of his -being, ' which ;tMnkSiyan.d- wills, n.Upd reaso-ns, ' shall 
'indeed survive^.tho 'Week ., of tenement, , and; 'is 
destined for. ■iihmortalitv, ■ ■ 
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OF THE OEIGIN OF OUR KNOWLEDGE OF FACTS 


MIND AND MATTER, 


Amon 0 writers on Rie science of laindj there was formerly 
much controversy in regard to the origin of our ideas. Sonu^ 
maintained that they are derived entirely from perceptioiL 
that is, through the external senses ; others considered theni 
as ' arising partly from perception, and partly from conscious- 
ness or redection ; and. some added a ’ tMrd class, which 'they 
called innate ideas, and which were supposed to exist in the 
mind itself, independently of,, and prior to, the exercise' either' 
of perception or rehectioii. This phraseology had its 'Origin 
in the ancient theory of ideas, according to which something 
was supposed to exist, distinct both from the- mind and the 
external object of its perception. This, as we have formerly 
seen, was ‘what .philosophers meant by- an idea. It- was 
believed to be the 'immediate object of the mind's perception, 
but to be only a' kind of image or representative ^ of' the 
pbject' perceived./' ■•■•'This hypothesis, which kept its' place 
m. '■ the ■ /science ■ of-: inind ' till a very > recent period, is _ now 
generally admitted to\hav6'been a iiction of philosophers ; and 
thO'-plm^eology ■■respecting' ideas is abandoned by the best 
praetl#»l writers ;; 'because, thottgh 'the ancient doctrine be 
exploded, and the 'term may he used- only in a, figurative sense, 
if still seems to imply "sonretMng existing In 'the mind, distinct 
from; the mind itselfr Tire impressions derived from external 
things' are, therefore- tohe considered as the occasions on which 
the various powers of the mind are brought into action. •These 
.powers •themselves -.'then - become .the objects of consciousness 
’ or- reflection,, and, bj/theiit farther .'exercise, we^ acqulre'eertain 
notions .which arise’ Out of the mental operations.-'' ':TMs doc- 
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trme gijm m eiicoHragement 'to, tlie Bolieme of materialism^ 
tor It IS cleax tluit we eamiot remember till we are fimiisliecl 
witli some fact to be remembered ;■ but tMs can noYcr be Sup- 
posed to aiie.ct our belief in tlio existence of the power of 
memory^ before the fact was so furnished. If we conhr sup- 
pose tlie case of a man who had HTod all Ms life in the dark, 
he certainly could not see, but we 'should not say that the ad- 
mission of 1^-ht imparted to him the power of vision ; it oiiiy 
timnslied the circumstances which gave-, occasion' to the 
exercise of sight. It has’ according^ been shown by Mr* 
J^tewart, that, though we may not be conscious of our mental' 
powers^ till they are called into actioiv' yet this consciousness 
may arise from the most simple sensation, such as alfords’ no 
• evidence of the properties, or even of the existence of the 
material world. • ■ , 

Ihrough tho senses, then, we - acquire a, knowledge of the 
facets relating to external things. The mental processes, thus’ 
brought into action, then become the subjects of consciousness^ 
if ucquire a knowledge of the facts relating to them. 
Isy a farther exei'cise of these powers on vvarioris facts- 'refer- 
ring to both matter and mind, we acquire certain notions 
arising out of our reiiection upon tho relations of these, facts, 

. such a.s our notions of time, motion, number, cause 'and efect* 
apd personal identity ; and we acquire farther the impreasibm 
of, ^COTtam fundamental laws of belief, wMch are not' referable 
0 anyq)rocess of reasoning, but are to be considered as a part - 
ot our constitution, or a spontaneous and instinctive exercise 
Of reason m every sound mind. 

The origin of oiir knowledge, then^ is referable, in a philoso- 
phical point, of view, to perception and reiection. But in- 
■pomt oHact, the kno,wledge whm^ acquired, by ap Indm-', 
auai, tiirough his own perception and reflection, is but a small- 
' part of wiiat he possesses ; much of the knowledge ■posiisse.d'' 
by every one is hcqumed tiirough the perceptions of ■otherMeii, ' 
in an essay, therefore, which i$ intended to be entirely, pfao- 
tical, I shall include this last, department'' under 'the head of 
%6 "^msion of this -part .of. the subject will there- 

' b. Sensation and -Perception* ■ 

'.2. . Consciousness and Beflection.-;"" ; ■ .. - '■ 

.■’3* ;Testimony, , ; 



BKNBArtm PEECEPTIOX* 


SECTION i. 


OF SENSATION AND FEECEPTION, 


We know nothing of perception except ^ the fact^ tliat 
certain impres_slons' made upon the organs of sense convey ^ to 
the inlnd a knowledge of properties’ of external things* 
Some of the older speculations on this subject have already 
been , referred "to. In these the mind; was compared 'to 'a 
camera ohscui-a^ and the transmission' of tli^ forms ,or ihla^es 
of things to it, 'from the organs of; sense, , was explained fey 
the nio'don of 'the animal spirits, or the nervoiis' fluid, or' fey 
vibrations in 'the sufesh^nee of the nerves. All such speciila-, 
tions are ,now" dismissed from th,e investigation, feeing con- 
sidered as , attempts to penetrate into ’ mysteries, which are 
beyond the reach of the human faculties, and consequently.' 
not the legitimate objects of philosophical inquiry. 

; , Our first Imowledge of the existence and properties , fef Ihe 
materia! world is 'evidently of complex nature.' , it seenis to 
&,riso from the epinfeined action of several ^ senses, conveying 
to us the generafe notion of certain essences winch are\spM 
and extended, or po>ssesBod of those properties which charac- 
terize niaterial tilings. Without this general knowledge pre- 
viously acquired, om* various senses acting individually could 
convey to US- ho, deflnite notion of the properties of externa! 
things. ' A smell, that' is, a mere odour, . for example, might 
fee perceivi'ji fey, us', hut, would convey nothing more ^ tliah^ the 
sepsatioh simply* ':Ii couM pot coramiinicate the impression 
this feeing a prdperfy of an 'external 'body, untip we 
I previously acquired a knowledge of - the 'ekistehep of 'tlSf 
'.feod^^nd'liad come, 'fey observation,^ to abqclate tip 'sehsa^ ; 
iloilSiltli the body i’om which_it proceeds.' ' The same holds 
true fef 'the other senses ; and we arq. thus led, at the very’ 
flrst.step of feurTnquiry,: to a complleated process of 'mind, 
without wMci biir niere. sensations could convey' to us no 
doflhite knowledge. ' ^ ^ . 

' Having ’ thiis acquired, a knowledge 6f the ■ existence and 
gpneral properties of materiid things, we, next derive from oiir 
vatique' ^enees^ 'a -knowledge Of 'th’oir more minute .characters. 
Thesd afe’'genemllf divided' 'into' priifehff afed'^i'ecfehdary. The 
primary qualities of material tilings are such as are essentml, 
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and must at all times belong to matter-; such as soHdi 
ext6iisi0!i« ijieso propotii^s necossa-xily 
yiotioii of softietldiif- - - • * • 

from its own sensations- The secondi: 
colour, temperature, smell, taste:, &c, 
t™ pi"<»p®ties of matter ‘ 
tions ia a sentimit being 5 

any p^ticular body, 1 J 
it at one time ahd not at anotljor' 
to us primarily lio definite notion 
or properties, of external things; 

€jxpresses' "it , ■" 

Om of tile quibUes t. 

' denying the real 
of matter. Everw one 

o ®n m the Guardian, of the attainments of a yonth 
allege, and ks display of them when on a visit to ' 

a g:*rfs wore sorting a si 

*1 T demonstrate to them that all the rib 
T „/ same eolow, or rather of no ooldur at all. 

W *^**“^^ pleased with 

her, s jmprotement, was one day almost ansrcy with him' 

fingers, as. she las, lighting 
Hd 3 !f^t ef her anguish,^ Jack 

that there is no 

^ditWas heat k the fire.” Snoh s^nlations, whiSi 
Wr6 ,a,t one time common in the schools of phiksophy, kad 

meanings which are quite distinct from 
, ‘ e^'hpp* Jt nieans a sensation produced in a seiitieni- 
kTo wth truth, tlmt there 

subsknoes capable of producing this, sensation, Ind 

■ ThrmotelT property of mattei^.'. " ■ 

thini k^SiX LS •? ateowledge of external 

is,usiiar% clmded into 'two stages-'- natnely' sens'iHm* 

both ?nf #e tom perception to 

imSeVsb^S ™ple 

association formed between this impression aid af 


y and 

,, , , conyey to.ns a 'con- 

ig existing out of the miniy and distinct 
[any qualities, again, are ■ 

. 

*5 hut qualities, producing sensa- 

they may or they may not be- 
,, or they may be attached to 
™’. Tleaee they convey 
in regard to the existence' 
„ , except, as Sfr. Stewart 
as the unknown cause of a faiown sensation.” 

> or pa,radoxes of the scholastic philosophy, 
exi.steiice of these secondai'y qualities 
' IS iaiuiliar yrith thed^puiorous aiceoiint 
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substance ’wliioli "we haye ascertained to .be concerned in^pi*o* 
dttcing it. Onr senses; by wlncli tbis knowledge is ^acquired, 
are generally reckoned . iiTej- — namely ? sight, lieating^ taste? 
smell? and toncb. ■ . Di\ Brown proposes to add oiir imiscnlar 
frame? and -apparently wdtli good reason ; ■> for there seems 
ground for beliewing, that it is by resistance to mnscnlar 
action that wo acquire the .notion of solidity? and that this 
could not be acquired by touch alone. 

. Our first impression of the existence and solidity of mate- 
mi objects? .then, 'Seems to< be' deriyed from touch , combined 
■with muscular resistance' ; and at the same time we acquire 
the knowledge of temperature? roughness or smootliness? &c* 
There has been some difference of - opinion.', in regard to '.the 
manner in which wa acquire the notion of extension? including 
figure and magnitude. It is eyident that it cannot be, acquired 
by touch alone ; but it may be acquired from touch combined 
with jmiscular motion, as when \ye moye the hand oyer the 
Burface of bodyv This, ■ Iioweyer, includes, also, the, idea 
of thpe, — ^for ow/ notion, of' the extent, of a -surface,', when 
the hand moyes oyer it, is. yery ,much infinence'd by the yeloetty 
with '.which the . .motion is made. , Hence time has ; ’been 
supposed by some to be one of our yery earliest impressions^ 
and antecedent eyen to the notion of extemsioii or space* 
It is probable, lioweyer, that the notion of extension xpay 
also be acquired in a more .pimple manner, from the combined 
operation of touch and vision. If this opinion be corr’qct, 
it will. follow, that our first Imowledge of the existence aUd 
essential properties M material, things;' Is deriyed from the 
combinad Operation of- sight, toiich, and muscular action* • 

' r^igard -to, .all ^.our 'senses, , however, the truth seems 
to be, that! the; -first; notions them.. are of- a very 

limited .and' Imperfect, kind;; and, that, our real .knowledge 
iB,,aMpred only .after 'COBSidomble, obs.wVation and experience, 
in course,, of whieh, the impressions'.' of 'one sense; 'are 
Oorwted'm4i^s^®t®^hy; those. -of and by a 'process 

of. mind 'acting, upon’ the whold-' The primary objects, of 
y|siqp;''iW>'xampie,-U6emdo- be shnply light, or colour, and 
expjmsiou. ' 'But '.the judgments' which we ',4re in the daily 
'ikbit of fonnihg^iipoU, vision are .of a -much more extensiye 
kinds . ^embracing' -,aJisq distance, ,magiiitude,_and .wd^at Ims been 
^aiedf'rimiible,/%ur%^ as the figure, -of.; a cqbe, or a 
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f 1 * sense <jt tOBoii ; for ve never roiti.i 

have fomed any conception of the figure of a cube or . 
splieio by vision alone. Distance and maffnitiiflo ->10/, ' 

evidently not the piiniaiy objects ^ 

• “■■’ 

' ' t1 t! «10 objects. Accordingly^ it if fS-n’ 

to every one, that we have no idea nf 'the distance^/ a, 

■ oftfoote\:rd/Tits”z^^^ ■ 

: w..%. o,- „. "irSii'gTof'^u “S 

, distance. ■ On the same principle;. fenomi objlcte stertCn^b 

“agnifiedi. but to be' brou 4 t 

nearer. In the same manner with .ra»nrd .+a oZ „7 . ° ■ 

' £?f 

lor example^nf we believed it tb have, been wodncfl ?,? If’ 

».,ofa/.4p^ ■ 

.rfthi, »rnV-!«gib, it « (i?m,i tliS",*^” 

=A^:«s-rsSi=f^ 

theuititioj, , 1 . di.^io'rri^STzZTS'sj 
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tlio latter# w remoTe Afie- iiifiueace of’ all iielgliboiiriug’ 
objects. It is impossible to determine' tlxe precise distance 
towMcb'we can extend this power of jadging of distance 
by ' the inclmation of the axis of Tision# but It doe's 'not 
appear to be .great' r md m regard to- all greater distances 
the judgment hy 'Vision is evidently an acquired habit# arising 
out of such a mental exercise as has now been referred to. 

There are some ’Other circumstances# also the result 'of 
experience# by- which we are greatly ' induenced- iir all such 
cases#' particularly 'the- degree of illumination * of the objects# 
and the' 'degree of distinctness of their ' outline and inhmte 
parts. Thus# in a picture# distant objects are represented 
as- faintly illumlnls^ted#' ahd^ with indistinctness of biitlino and 
minute' parts;' amd'tfice ' On this principle# objects 

seen through, a' fog, >- or, in obscure light# are apt to appear 
much larger than they ' ‘really hrc; because#’ in- the mental 
process which takes place in regard to them# 'we .first assume 
'.'them ,to be- distant #'■' from iheir ‘imperfect Outline and faint 
illumination, and thbn# judging from"' this assumed .dlstafc#' 
we conclude thOm-to>e of great sisse. On tlie-othef haiiid#^ 
objects seen ‘In an - miusxialiy clear state of the atmosphere’' 
appear nearer than- they really are# fronl tlie greater dlsfcinct- 
■ ness of' their outline. In our judgment of distance by sight#' wo 
'ate also greatly influenced by the eye resting ' on intermediate 
objects p and hence.- the -'difficulty of judging of distances 'at 
'sea. ' A' striking Illustration of the same principle Is''furnished 
by’ Oapfak Parry, in'. regard' to- objects -seen across a uniform 
' 'surface -of "Show; '■ -We - had frequbnt dccasio'h# in. our "ivalks 
pn ' shore^' ■' to remark -'Ihe deception. ;which takes place In 
.,ekt|m^h'g-'- the distance' and _ magnitude' of ' objOCts# when 
'viewed' over an unvaried surface of i'snow*' Mi was’ not 
'■hubommon for us ' to direct our' steps towards' what we took 
4dl^' large mass'--©f stone, at the ’‘distance 'of half' a‘ mile 
fmh’us# but which we- were abl4 to take ‘ up. in -our hands 
^after one miiuite'^#'wa!k.' 'This was more particularly the cUse 
when' ascending the' brow of a Mlh''^ Captain Parry adds# 
Jhat this deception' did dot become less oii*aceoiint of the fre- 
quency ■ with'_ which -Its;- effe'ct's were ek|>©rienced ; and d -late 
/.writer has used -iMs as, an, objection tO’ tlie-doctme lately 
resp^tmg' the' ini^^ experience on our 
‘of distance by’vfeibn. But thk k'evidehtly founded 
on a 'misconception' of the effect of experience in such 
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mms. , Captam larry ‘ cowM- meaii onlv^. that lie did nat 

tte^istaiiee oramgBitiide of 
rakiiowil.objecfs/ ,,Ha4’ lie been •■appmaclimf an object bv 

iT?^»y once Tjeen deeeived, knomii,^ it to be tbe same! 

lie would not liawbeeti deceived a second time j but, iud^inri 

dhtL. ^ \ expemnce.K to enable ns to judge of the 
SI nf f ^ »>agnitade, or of the - mJS 

tnde of:an objeet :at a known dietanee; but, in rawd to 
ol^eots of whieh both the. <iistahCe , and nWtX ie 

of the tnagnitnde of obicets 
a|a.in, we are mneli mfluenccd bv eomnarison with ifh^. 
objects, the magnitnde of which is snpprid to be CmT I 

occasion to -pass along Ltidgate ilil! 

Tueu tlie mat door of St Pniii4 uiu^ 

persons were- standing in it. ’ They ajipeared^'to be^iyTtle 

oluldren ; , but, on coming up to them, we fomid to be fnl ! 
giOTO persons. In the mental process which here took place' 
the door Imd been assumed as a known mairnitiidA ^ 

abj.e,. judgud ,f b, it. aTT JZZ’t .S' d2? 
being miich larger than any door that one is in the icibit nf 
S'!f t?® aJlowance for the aieS 

kuLf tnt ^ hand,,liad theiilE 

£3 Af 

tf of tF” 

zsi&tLhS: 

in reaiarlm,Me in the manner 

in which loss or diminution of one sense is t ’ 

increase of thp intensity of others, or rath3oerhll 

Increased Won, to the indicatbns of oK3?’ feS 

' Iversons aequiire a wonderful delioacv of tonph- 

dud:s„^rsiS“/rLt! 
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ttomieal obseEvations; ia the garden of Ms ■ coHege, lio ivas 
aeonstomed to perceiTe: every cloud vliicli, passed over, tlio 
sun. Tills .reiuarkable, 'power, wMcb. lias' sometimes been 
referred to an incroaBed intensity of particular senses,, in 
many cases, evidently resolves itself into an increased liabit of 
attention to tlie iudicgtions of all tliose senses wliidi the indi- 
vidual retains. Two, instances .have been related to me of 
blind men wbo .were, much , esteemed ,as judges of horses. 
One of, tliose, in giving hig opinion of ,a horse, declared him 
tO: be ..blind, though tins, had escaped tbe. observation of 
several persons who, had .the use of their eyesj and , who, weri? 
with some difficulty convinced, .of. it, , Being asked, to give ' an 
aceonat.of ■ the principile .en-wMcE he ,ljad4ecid0.d, . -ho said -it ' 
■y^'. by the, ' sound of, the-; hors'et’s, step. ',in,: walking, wduc.h 
implied a peculiar and unusual caution in his wamer of pat> 
ting down Ms feet. The' other individual, in similar circnra- 
stancos, pronounced a horse to , be blind of one eyo,, though 
this had also escaped the observation of those ■ concerned. 
When , he -was asked, to eitplain the facts on which he formed 
Ms .judgment, he said,, he fdt the one eye to be colder thiwi 
Idle other. . , It is,, related of die late .Dr, Moyse, the well- 
known blind philosopher, that he could distinguish a black 
dress an Ms friends by its smell ; and there seoms to be . good 
evidence tfcit blind pemns have acquired the power of dis- 
tinguisMng colours by the , touch. In a case of this kind. 
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ted a peculiar susceptibility to particular kinds of sounds, 
4epeadin|r apparently upon an impression ■.conimiinicated to 
' tlieir org.ans: ot -toiicli or simple sensation* Tliey- ■could telL- 
lor^instancej tbe approach of a carriage- in the street -witliont 
seenig^ it, before it xras taken notice of by persons who bad- 
tlie all tlieir senses. An analogous- fact is observed in 

the tekt acquired by tlie deaf and dumb, of understanding 
wtet IS .md to them by watcMng- the motion-’of the lips - of 
tlie speaker. _ Examples still more- wonderful are on record* 
bat certawlly requiro co'nfirniation. - -A storyj for mstance., 
lias Ifcteiy Men niontioned, hi some of the medical journals, 
ot a gentleman -m France, who lost - every , sense, except the‘ 
feeling ot one side of his face ; yet it is -said .that his familv 
acquired a method of holding communication with him, by 
tracing characters upon the part ivliicli retained its sensation. 

iVuoii ingenuity has been bestowed upon attempts to 
explain how, with tnvo eyes, we see only one object ; and why 
tiiat object is seen erect, when we know that the image oil 
the retina IS inverted. All that, need be said upon the 
subject, and all that can properly be said,; appears to be, that 
SHcu IS the. constitution of our nervous system. Tt k 
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iiiiisital afectloni Has akd, 'bjeeii <5ommtiiiicat©<!'to being an 
example, ef .douHe Hearmg.: It oecmTod dadiig feyer^ and 
-wtm particiikiiy 'remarked hi regard, to the striking of a 
clock ;-^e.Tery stroke was Heard repeated » - ' 

Of the whole of the, remarkable process of seimtion and 
perception, -we know notHing but the- tacts, — ^tliat -certaHi im* 
pressioBS nmde upon the organs of sense are followed by 
certain perceptions 111 the mind and that, this takes place, 
ia-some w^ay, bimoiigli.tlxe-mediiim of the brain and nervous 
system. We are in the habit of saying, that the impressions 
are convoyed to the brain ; bnt, even in this, we probably 

advance a. step beyond what' is., warranted. ■» We know that 
the ;ierves derive, their^dnftl^ence^ from, their Connexion wid^ 
the brain, ox* as forming along' with it one great niedinm of 
sensation ; btit- we do iipt know, whether iinpressicpis, . made 
upon .the narvoxxs fabric connected with the; organs of sense, 
are conveyed -to the brain; or whether the mind percaiyes 
thein directly, as they* are made npon the organs of sense* 
The whole subject is one of .those mysteries which are pkc#d' 
above our reach, and in ■which we cannot advance a, si.iigIo 
step beyond' the -knowledge of the facts. ■ A-ixy attenxpt to 
spociilate upon it Is therefoare' to be considered as "eoiitrarv.' to'", 
tlie first principles of philosophical inquiry. We must simply 
receive the diets as of that class wliich w*e,caimot account for 
In the smallest; degree ; and the evidence idiieli we derive from 
onr senses, of the existence axid properties - of -the- things ,of 
the mateml world, is to be recogi^f^od as one of those, fiinda- 
mentailaws of belief, wMehjadnilt Of mo other proof 4han 
that. 'xvhkh Is, found; in the- nniversa! -conviction of in^nMnd..' 

; Before- eopcinding the subject of- perception; it reniains -.to 
he, noticed, that^aoertamwolxxn eiort m required fo.r -the 
fnll.e^ex'mse of it.;- oiq at.leasty- for that degree- of ■ perception 
wMbhiiiieaves.uii .impresabh. capable of being retained^ It Is 
mimliasr- to eyeryone, that when the-, mind is closely occupied, 
ii'unierons objects may pass' before our eyes, and, cii*cnmsta,ncos ' 
he ^ed-of jn oitr haaringq ,of , which ’ wo. do ' not retain . the - 
s%h1»stheconection ;-,ahd-.ihis'is o%n in such a degree ais, ■ 
mtplies, not a want of •m^ory only, , but' - m ■ actual ivant, of' 
thO'petceptlbB'of fhe objpqfe" We cannot doiibt, 'however, 
W%t semsatioU'-#' them ; -that is, the 'neuftl dni- 

|yresmh;^ade‘.5i3p^ahheeye4n.theo the ear' In' 
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the otlier. 'Wliat is wanting is a eertain effort of the mind 
Itself, without which sensation is not Necessarily followed by 
perception ;--this is what wo call Afteniion, It is a state or 
act ot the mind which is exercised by' different individuals in 
very different degrws. It is much infiueneed by habit ; and 
thottgh it may not often be wanting in siich a degree as to 
prevent the perception of objects, it is often deficient in a 
manner wMeh prevents the recollesticm of thmi, and cdnse- 
qwntly’^ liaS' an extensive influence'- upon the inteHectual 

• Ti'i0 ' effect of .atteiitidu-' Is illiistfate'd" Bj-* 'rarious''' mental 
0f-d|uly ecciwence.-^'If siioli a 

sitmtion tBat tliC'eye commands landscape j pro-- 

Hmtmg a great mriety of objects,- or the ■ wall of an 'apart- 
iBoiit coYcred witli pictures, 'we have file’ power' of lixiiig tlie ' 

- mind upon Olio object in siidx a mamier-tiiaf • alb tlie' rest 
^ become to ns nearly as if tliey did nof exist. - ' ’ Yet' we know 
. tlsat tlicy are ''actually seen, as far as‘ tke-mere sense of vMoil 
/‘as-coiiOeriied.; that is, images of all of :tliem‘are formed iijidii . 
thO retina ; but tliey are not objects ■of -altentibn, or of' tbat ■ 
|Hmidiar,volnntary, 0 ftbrt of ^ Is ' nOoessary for tile' 

-fill! perception of tlienn In tbo' same' fmannef,;' a ’ practiced ’ 
n'nisician eanfin tlie midst^ of a mnBicsdfperfefmance, dfrebt 
ills atteiitloii tp' ^oiia part,^ siicli as the 'baBS,,’--^caii- ’ continiib ■ 
tills lot ^ncli a time lie pleases, and tbeii- 'again' 'enjoy’ the 
general liarmony of thO wbole* 'On tlie same ‘•principle," tbe' 
mind may be so intensely fixed mpon somelMn'g witMn itself, 
a'B an obfect of coneeptlon or inenaory,-' or a 'process of re'ason- 
'log, -a.s t'O bave no foil perception of present-’oxt'ernab iiiipres- 
, sions-. ■ We sball, after'wards bave occasion to -refer -to a state 
of nfimUn wliidi tbis exists in siicli a degree, that '■objects’ of 
concoptib'ii or nieinory are believed 'to bave^a real aiid 'presen-t' * 
existence ‘ and In' wbicb tbis eiToneous imprassipri ,iiot^ , p(k'^ ' 

, roc ted -by impressions from external ibings’l— tins -ocaixs %i 
insanity;- ■ ' ■ . ' - ‘ y ■'•■.'■ , 

Attention's veijiimcblnfinencedby^imMt/abd eOnnected ' 
jitlw tbis^ subject Xbero are some facts '-Of --great interest, 
ll-iere is a remarkable l4w of ' the |yst4m%y:wMcb’ actions, at 
first requiring mdcb'atteBtlon, after .'ireqnOiit*. repetition, 

performed with a' ikiieb less ■ degree -of ItV-br- witbdnt' the 
'ynind boing eonsOicntis' of any effort. ■ This 'ds; exemplified .lii - 
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Tarioiis processes of d0,j, opmmmOi 
hilt most reinarlcaMy in-*fousic. 


, ^ as reading and ...mitmg, 

put most remarIvaMy in- feusic. Musical performance at first 
requires tlie closest^ attentions "but tlie effort becomes con- 
stantly lessj until it is often not perceiyed at all ; and a lady 
may be seen running orer a piece of music on tlie piano, and 
at tlie same time talMng on anotber subject. A young lady, 
mentioned by Br. Darwin, executed a long and yery clillWlt 
pi^c© of nmsie, with the utmost precision, under the eve of 
h'er master ; but sebnied agitated during the execution of it, 
and when she had concluded,' burst into tears. It turned out 
that her attention had, dining the whole tiine, been intensely 
'deeupxed'with the^agohies of a favourite canary bird, which at 
last _^dropt dead in dts/page* ; We, see the same pxinciplo' 
exenxplined in the rapidity with which an expei’t arithmetician 
can lun up a long column of figures without being conscious 
oi the. mdmdual combinatmns. It is illustrated in. another 
mannei" b} the feats of jugglers, the deception px'oduced by 
which Ctopenas upon theix' performing a certain number of 
motions with such rapidity, that the attention of the spec-- 
tutors does not follo-w all the combinations,. . . : 

. teaolmig such arts as music or arithmetic, this principle 
IS also illustrated ; for the most expert aiitbmotieian or mifsi! 
ca performer is not necessarily, and perhaps not generally, 
the best teadier of tlie M-t ; but lie, wbo, uitli a competent 
Imoyledge of it, directs Ins attention to the indiTidual minute 
through whieli it is necessai-y for the learner to 

■ In processes more purely mtellectual, we find the influence 
of habit brought under our -view in a similar manner, particu- 
in foHp^rag the steps of a process of reason^ A' 
person attic accustomed to such a process- advances step bv-' 
'•I'ttention to each eis lip proceeds; while 
a-tyee the, result, with' little' consdousnesg 
of the steps by which he arnved a^ it,. For this reason 
also, _ it frequently happens, that, in certain departments 
# smence,- the philosopher mahes a bad S2 

j^oeeeds . too rapidly for liis audience, and without 
rfcient attention to thq intermediate steps bywhicliit is' 
aec®siry for;them^to adyahee'; and they' may derive mleh ■ 

S from an ‘inferior man, 4ose nieWal proc^ 

TO . totebet . approaches uaorr vi ' ’iu n 4- . i*. 
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irst iiigtance,^ ^ mast be tl^eirs.' We rem'ark'tlie same differeacc^ 
HI paMic'speaMBg a,ncl m writing ; ami' we 'talk of a speaker 

or a wntei wlio is easily followed, and anotlier who is follo%Fe<l 
with difficulty. The former retards the series of his thoughts, 
so as to bniig distinctly beiore his hearers or his readers 
eve^ step in the mental process. The latter advances 
witoont safSeient attention to this, and consequently can be 
followed by those only, who are sufficiently acquainted with 
the subject to fill up the iiitermediate stejis, or not to 
' require ''them. . ■ ■ ' * ’ 

T|ere is a class of intelleetnal habits direetiy die reveres 
of those mow referred to; namely, habits of inattention, 
7 ’^hieh the mind, long unaccustomed to have the attention 
steadily directed to any important object, becomes frivolous 
and absent, or lost amid its own waking dreaais. A mind 
in tins condition becomes incapable of following a ti-aia of 
reasramg, and even of observing facts with accin-acy, and 
tracing their relations. Hence nothing is more oppo.sed to 
the cultivation of intellectual character ; and when such t 
person attempts to reason, or to foUotv out a com^; of 

If ® views, unsound 

deductions, and fmolous arguments. This state of kind, 
thei-efore, ought to be carefully guarded against in the young* 
as, wjien It IS once established, it can be removed 4lv bv 
a longhand laborious effort, and after a certain period of life 
IS' probably irremediable. f u o me 

f 1 remarkable examples occur, of 

the effect habits of minute attention to those circum- 
stances to winch the mind is intensely, directed, by their 
relation ;t0 the safety or advantage of the obsei-ver!^ The ' 
Amenean hunter finds his way in the trackless forests W 

fe ffifo ® ™ which rindicafo 

to hm the points of the compass. He trae® the progre^ 

■ of his eueiMos or his friends by the marks Of their footsteps » 
ambers, tiiefr baitings, their enip%7 
ments, by oircumstances .which would entirely escape^ tL 
observation rf persons, unaceistomed to. a .^d^rf S 
lefHiimg Sttck _ exemses of att^ntioB* Hixmeroas ‘^xmuplm 
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fame pekceptions. 


OP FALSE PEECEPTIONS. 


Before leading tMs subject, ■ it is 
some remarkable facts respecting perceptions Ukmg place, 
without the presence of any external body corresponding 
^th them. \’bese are called false perceptions, and th^ 
arb usually referred to two classes; nainely, those arising 
II tlT orglns of sense, in which the mind does not jK^i- 
cipate; ak those which are connected with hallucination 
o/niind, or a belief of the real existence of the object. 
The former only belong to tliis part of the subject. _ Ihe 
latter will be referred to In another part of our inqiuiy, as 
the^do not cohsist of false impressions on the _ Senses, , hut 
depend upon the mind mistaldng its own conceptions for real 

^"dFfalse perceptions, properly so called, the most fannliar 
. are the 'mams ' boZtetes floating before the eyes, and soun^ 
lithe ears resembling the ringing of bells or the noise of a 
waterfall. Changes are also met with in the organs of sen,^ 
iriYing riseto remarkable varieties of peroeption. Ur fal- 
coner mentions a gentleman who had such a morbid state of 
sensation that, cold bodies felt to him as, it they were mteusoly 
hot. A genfieniah mentioned by Dr, ConoHy, W'hen recover- 
W from mehsles, saw objects diminished to tho_ smallest 
imaginable siw; and a patient mentioned by Baron Lar^, on 
recovering from amaurosis, saw men as' giants, and all objects 
magnified riii a most remarkable manner; it is not mentioned 
■ hdvr loiig these' peculiarities continued. This ^last; pee mianty 
’■‘tof ' 06'oiiri’^'d'' also to a iTioiid^di Biino its 

’recovering from'typhuS'fevov.' His own body appeared to 
him to' be about, ten feet high. His bed seemed to be seven 
'or mght, feet fromrihe .floor, so that he felt' the ■groatest_dread 
in 'attempting to get'but.of it'; and the opening of the chimney 
', of.Ms'apartment'.'appeared as large as the arch of a bntoii). 
A' ri»g<Ear peeuliarity of this case, howsw, was, that thC 
oersohs about Min .with ,-whom he was familiar, did ,nM ’ appear 
above their :mt«ral ske. , But the most interesting pheno- 
‘ 'Wdna, cotattCeted' _With affectioits' of ,tMs MUd^ afe ;fumishe.d by 
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the varions modifications of spectral illusions. These are 
reterable to three classes. , 

I. Impressions of Tisible objects remaining for some time 
after the eye is shut, or has been withdrawn from them, 
generally accompanied by some remarkable change in the 
colour of the objects. Various interesting experiments of this? 
kind are related by Dr. Darwin ; one of the most striking is 
me lolloTOig ; — “ I covered a paper about four inches square 
with, yellow, _ and vnth a pen filled with a blue colour, wrote 
upon the middle of it the word BANKS in capitals; and 

for a minute* 

exactly on the centre of the letter N in the word. After 
shutting my eyes, and shading them somewhat with niy hand, 
the word was distinctly seen in the . spectrum, in yellow 
colours on a blue ground ; and then on opening my eyes on a 
at twenty feet distence, the minified name of 
DANKb appeared on the wall written in golden characters.” 
^A fmndmf mine had been, one day, looking intensely at a 
small print of the Virgin and child, and had sat bending^ oyer 

9“ Jiead, he was startled by 

perceiving at the farther end of the a,partment a female ^gnm 
of the sijse of life, with a child in her arms. • The first feeling 
ot SBTOHse having subsided, he instantly traced the source 
the Illusion, and remarked, that the figure corresponded 
exactly with that which he had . contemplated in the print, 
benig %yhat painters call a kit-cat figure, in which the lower 
dS-t,V r The illusion continued 

«fmet wL r Si* illusions of hem-ing 

are met with, though less frequently than those of vision. A 

gentleman, recently recovered from, an affection of the head, ' 
m which he had been much reduced by bleeding, had occasion 
tq go mto a large town a few miles from his residence. His 
attention w^ there attracted by the bugle of a regiment of 
horse, sounding a particular measure which is used at ehang- 
>1 ft I* .assured, me, that tMs somfd 

tone, never out, of his ears for about nine 
months. During aU tins period he -eontinned in a very preca- 

Zre ft it vas. only as his healthSme 

moie confirmed, that the sound of the bugle gradually left 
tom. In regard ..to ocular spectra, another fact of a very 
angular natiu-e appears to have been first observed by Sr 
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Isaac Neyton,— bamelj, ‘that •when lie produced ,a speetram 
of the sim 1 > 5 - Mokinf 'at it mill the right eye, tlie left'bein^r 
coTcred, upon unedyemg the left, and looking upon a white 
ground, a spectrum of the sun was seen ' with it also, ' Ife 
likeudse^ ao<|iiired the pow’er of recalling the ' spectra after 
’3 'went into the dark, and directed 
as when a man looks earnestly to see a 
^ repeating th^se 


they had ceased, -when he 
liis mind intensely, 
ithing whicfis difScult'' to' be 
experiments frequently, such an effect was produced iipon his 
/.yes, « that, for some months after, he says, ^*''the spectrum 
of the sup began, to return, as often as i began to- meditate 
u|/n the jteRomena^hTen, though I lay in 'bed at UndnHit 
with itij curtains drawn/-"* _ _ ' , ^ / . ' • 

II, Impressions, of- objects recently seen , returning after a 
considerable InterwaL Various interesting^’ examples of' this 
kind , are on record* _ Dr. Forriar mentions ofdiimself, that, 
w^hen about the agd of Id, if he had been wiewing 'any inter- 
esting object in .the course of the day, as a romantic ruin, /a 
ine seat, or a rayiew of troops, sO, scion as, evening, .ehme, if 
he had occasion to go into a da^rk room, the whole scene' was 
brought before him with a brilliancy equal to -vdiat it possess- 
ed in day-light, and remained visible for some minutes. 

Ill False perceptions arising in the course of some 
bodily disorder, generally fever. A lady, whom I attended 
some years ago. In a slight feverish disorder, saw distinctly a 
party of ladies and gentlemen sitting round her bedchamber, 
and a servant handing .something .to them on a tray.' The 
scene continued in a grea'ter or less degree ,for several days, 
and was varied hy-.^pectades of castles -and’ churches of a very 
briuianf appearaneeras'if they, had been huilt of finely-cut 
'crystal. ^ The -whole. - was ' in 'this, case entirely >' ,'vkiial 
phantasm, £or'the3‘e was no ^ halkcinatioii of,mpd.>o'’Dn' the 
contrary^ the/atjent had froni the %st' a 'fuliimpressipn tlmM ■ 
\t "waS' a morbid affection.' of vision, ebnneeted with' 'the 'fevers, 
and ■amused - herself, and' her attendants, by _ watching -an’d 
dOsoribing the changes ;,m the scenery. — gentleman, .who 
was also a patient of mine, of .aplmtiible habit, and liable, to 
f . uneasy sensations" in his head, was sitting alone 

,m his , dining-room .in _ Idle twilight^ the ■ door of the room' being 
a 'little Open : , -He ''.saw distinctly ■ a , female , igure. ‘enten 
wrapped in a mantle^ and the, face conceciied'by a laige black 


‘ _ , ^BrnsATim •Am.mMmmios. , ■ -Al , 

bomet. Slie seemed to adranco a few - steps towards Idm# 
and theft, stop. ^ ^He^had' a fnl! eonviction, that the figure w-as 
an illmidft^ of Tision,, and amnsed Mmself.for some time hj 
. watching ^ it ; at the sjime time obserring that he conld see 

through the figure, so as to perceive the lock of the door and 
;' objects behind it. At length, when he moved his body 

.:J' it ■ disappeared. The, 'appearances in' tliese 

* two daaes'wpre entirely visual' illusions, and probably coiisIstecC 
)A ia renewal of real scenes of %ures, in a manner sohie- 
. p. .. what aha!pgourto\thos© in-, Dr. Ferriar's case, ‘ 'though, the 
r . . renewal took place '?tft©r , a longer inteiwa!. When '.thefe -Jg 
i, _ , any^ degree; of Imllucination of mind, ho that the phantasm 'is 

' ■ believed to have a- real existence, the, afiPectlon is entirely of 'a 
different nature, as will be more particularly mentioned "under 
_ another 'part of our subject. ' , , , f 

I^lse perceptions .may -be' corrected by one "of three ” 
^inethods ;~by the exercise of other senses'; by a,compar]i|i|''';>^i 
with the ^ perceptions of other persons and by an 
of ju^meiit.,’ , If I suspect 'tlurt my eye deceives me, I ’ab||i-Vi 
the I^and, with the perfect conviction of the 'improbability 
the. two 'senses slioiiM be deedived ' at ■once. ■ I£ tlfis' cahnog|ii.:il: 
, 40fte,I,#p^ to the impressions' 'of some other persons,'- 
Q-ii ,e<|ual!y^ strong convictiOBj^ihat'the same sense wilt noifiiil 
deceived in tiie same. manner in' several''persons 'at once..' 
rmay; do it in another" way, by aMerence to'some knJIiiii 
sftd fixed , object., Suppose, lor example, I see two 
^lere I iwagitie there' should be hut one,. and suspect a -risiliKS' 
deception : 1 turn my eyes to some object which I know to be 
singtej — such as the sun ; If I see the sun double, I know fhat 
there a deitision of vision ; if I see the sun single, I conduda 
the original perception to be correct. These processes imply 
a oertmn exercise of judgment; and there are other caaess 
in which the same ebrndotion may arise from an exercise of 

judgment alone, without any process pf this kind. ■ In one 
of the cases how refen-ed to, for example, the Correctioir 
took place instantly, from observing tliat the lock of the' 
door was Sbea, as if through the figurei' ’ 
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commovm^m. 


SECTION II 


mg to, is -passmg ill tlie ntiiiid ^t,_the tiine/. That ,pOTo^ 

■exto»siT6^/operaiioa, ito; whi^k .w. ought to giyo tlio imuepf 
Eeiiooiiop as distinguished froin^ smiple eoiis^ionsBesSj. ,se6i^is, 
to he^.mmieotad - with a .po-wer of remoirihorfug past-peraopf 
tionSj' aiii past meutah prooessesj— of comparing tlieni ■ tritli 
pr^ent feelings, so as tO; .trace hetween them a relation,^ as 
, belonging to the same sentient being, — and, farther of tracing, 
t}ie’- laws by.'wMcli, tlie mental processes . tbemsdres are 
regulated, it is. employed also in tracing.tlie relation and 
sequences of external . tilings, and tims proves the sonrcq 
of certain notions, expressive of these relation^,. It is there-^ 
fore a compound operation of mind, inclncling varionS' mental 
processes, , especially consciousness, memory, and the act of 
-comparison or judgment, Tlie knowledge which we derive 
■from this source^' whether we call it consciousness or reflec- 
tion, is referable to three heads. 

L A knowdedge of the mental processes, and the laws 
and relations by which they are regulated; — a knowledge,, 
for ' example,,, of _ the ’ laws and facts relating to memory, 
eoneepticni, imaginatioB, and judgment. . These' will bnrpore 
particaWdr .teferred^to.-in a subsequent part of nur ihqiury.- 
• In\ mannm*,’. we, acquire our knowledge of .those 

, the active -and ' moral powers,' as 

, the' toires, the auctions, , the,, will, 4c* . . < . 

•, Tl*.,-. Certain notions, arising npt of ' the ''exercise" Of the 
’ 'mental processes,-. in reference to tlie successions aud',re|aticms; 
■' of' things ;“r--our . notion,, example, of time, arising out of 
■ iqempry and consciousness; — our notion'of cause, -—of motion, 
number,' duration,, exteasibn, or sp^e; From simple percep- 
; tioa seem' to acquire a knowledge, of external things a$ exist- 

' ing only at the moment ; , and, from simple consciousness a' knOw- 
. do.%ohfa'hrental impression, as existing only at tlie moment.— 
pti^, the succession Of things,- as implying time and 
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uitj exercise, 01 conscionsness and mamory; 
a^d oiir nations of cansa, and the -Karious other relations’ 
M ailings to each other, require both nieniory and comparison, 
lothe same , head, in reference .to another department of 

these faculties, belong onr notions of . truth and falsehood, 

Mfht and wrong. These result from a certain exercise of 
nimd, aided by that ranarkable principle in our constitution 
. "Wl^-.oominoay reehires' the name , of conscience. ■ 

■■m.-' -.With this esereisQ of the mental ' functions, there 
spring 'Up- ill 'the; mind certain convictions, or iatsdtive i'and 
^ r ■■ -'TbS^' ‘are. - the-immedia'te 

r^ilt of a certain' exorcise' of the' understanding, but 'arendt 
referable to any process of induetioir or cliain of reasonhig, 
and cmi be considered only as an original and fundamental 
part of our constitution. This is a subject of great and exten-. 

. sive importance, and the articles of belief which are referable 
• tO'it,areclne%tliefolIowing: 

existence as sentient and 

functioits ofleb'i^'dy "" 

A confidence in the evidence of our senses in regard 
to the existence and properties ; of , external things ; or a con- 

smSoiis** **’^^*^^ eaastence independent of our 

r ^ confidence in onr own mental processes: — ^that 
reallVoMuweT^^’ suggested to us by our memory, 

comthied^r!t^itt’“ "T identity, derived from the 

comomed opeuitioii of consciousness and memorx- or a 

mnembrance of past menial feelings, and a comp^ison of 

seSiei7beinJ®''“^ fooiingSi ^ belonging to the same 

a'catee, 

^^“" C' CC.use adequate, to the efiect,: ■ ' . , ; 

natuii m the . imifonnity ' of the-’operatiohsvof 

same cir'cum- - 

feUmes, li^il alwaj^ be followed by the same effect. 
to hi a principles of belief will be referred 

use of rmon^^f?’’ mmner, 'when we come to 'spe* of the ■ 
SLd of ' .' They are usually 

ist TxathS; and will be-se^n to occubt a niostdirmn^^- 
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taut place as tlie fottndatlon ef all reasoiiiEg* Many Ingenious 
but fallacious ‘'arguments were at one tltae wasted id attempts 
to establisb. , tbem by processes , of reasoning, , These agai# 
were assailed by sophistical and sceptical writers^ who easill 
succeeded in showing the fallacy of these argnmentSy and thus 
assumed the crecht of undermining the authority of the truths 
thems^elTes. All this _ species of sophistical warfare ^is now 
gon^ by *, and the most |mportahi era in^ the modern science of 
reasoning was when it 'was dlstinctly^/sliown, that these first 
trdtM admit of mb 'Other sYldence th^n the' conviction which 
forces' itself ■ upon .the /understanding of all dasSeS of ".'men* 
Since 'that period it 'has' been 'generally'’ al|owedj/fchat‘; they 
admit of, no ' proof by* processes of reasoning ; and, 'oh ' the 
other hand, that they 'are entirely unaffected by the arguments ’ 
by which all such reasoning was shown to be fallacious. 


SECTION III 


OF TESTIMONY. 


. A very small portion of ,our knorpioclgo of external tilings 
is obtained through our own senses ; by far the greater part 
is, procured . through other men,, and this ''is received by ns on 
the evidence of testimony. But, in receiving ' facts in this 
manner, we usually .proceed with- more t&mtion that when 'they 
come ’ tO' ^,piS ■ by our personal observatio'm We', are niueli 
Inhu^ed^ln the, fet place, by our. couMence in the veracity 
of, the 'Barrator, and 'Our' knowledge. . of the ,0pportualtiOs 
which 'he has -had .'.of ascertaining ^he facts he professes to 
relate./ ^ Thus,' -..if, he be -a ^ per, sop/ on ^ whose testimony, we 
have fomerly’ received ^ important- statements, which have 
turned out; to be corred, we, are the, more .ready- to, receive 
hi^/testimony -again ;/f he. be, a stranger to , 1 % wa recelye 
it with greater caution ; .if ha has formerly misled usj, we 
‘View,, it with suspicion, or. reject it /altogether. ,, 

. But there is. another principle of. very extensive applcalloti 
bh: '^d which is. in % great prea^ure. independent 
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. of the cliaractet ,of tilie narrator.* ' . In roooi'^siig factS' upon 
testimony, we are mncli inliaene6a;i)y their .aceordaiico' with 
lacts with which we ,are already acgnainted. . This is what, 
ill common language, we call t'hek''. probability ; and state- 
merits which are probable,, that in aboordanee with facts 
whieh we already kaoir,^ are received npoii a lower ^ degree 
ot evidence .than thos^ which are', not jn snch aceordapbe^ 
or, which, in other . words, appear /to. ns in the present . state 
of onf , hnowiedgo^ to he improbable.* _ .’Horf this, is, spnnd 
and,, .salutary caution, butwre sbonld beware, of allowing,' it 
t€^ iiiflaence np .beyond its proper s|>hpra,' It should lead, ns 
to e:s?aniine caretnlly tlie .evidence lipon which we , receive 
iacts,, not in accordance with those, which- we have already 
acquired; .but^we should beware of allowing it to eiigsndcir; 
scepticism, tor, while an unbounded credulity is the part 
of a weak naind, whieh never thinks or reasons at all, an 
unlimited scepticism is the part -of a contracted mind, which 
reasons upon imperfect data, or makes its own knowledge and 
extent of obsiervation the standard-.and test of probability* 
An Ignorant peasant may reject the testimony of a philosopher 
in ^regard to the size of tbe moon, because lie thinks he has the 
evidence of liis ^senses tliat it is only a -foot in diameter ; and 
a person,^ holding a respectable ' rank in society, is said to 
have received with contempt' the-doctrine' of the revolution . of 
the earth on its axis, - because he was' ’perfeotly satisfied that 
ins house was never known to turn, with its front to the nOibh. 
Wlien the king of Siam was told by-a Dutch traveller, tlmt, 
in ^llollaiid, at certain seasons of the’’ year, water becomes so 
solid tliat an elephant might -^valk over it, he replied, “ I have 
heHeved many extraordinaa-y things which you have told me, 
because I took you for a man. of truth and veracity, but now 
I am convinced that you lie,” This confidence in oii'e’s own 
experience, as the test of probability, characterisses mind 
which is confined in its views aiid 'limited in its acquirements ; 
and tlie tendency of it, would be the rejection of all knowledge, 
for which'' we have not the evidence ^of pur senses, ' Tlad the 
king! of Siam once seen water in a ftomi state, lie would not 
only have^ been put right" iuTOgard to -'this fact, but 'his 'Confi- 
dence would have been shaken in - his'. .own experience as' the 
test of probability in other things ; ^ and he would have been 
more disposed for the farther reception of truth upon the 
evidence of testimony* 
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,, TlraSj progress m-'* knowledge is not conlined in its resiilts 
to the mere taots wMeli we- acquire, but bas also an extmisive 
influence in enlarging tbe mind for the farther reception of 
triitli, and setting it free from many of those prejudices wbicli 
influence men who are limited by a narrow* fleld of obser« 
Yation. There may, even be cases in which, without any ■ 
regard to- the Teracity of the narrator, a cultivated mind per- 
ceives the elements of truth in a statement, which is rejected 
by inferior minds as altogether, incredible. An ingenious 
■writer supposes a traveller of nather doubtful, veracity, bringv 
ing into the country of Archimedes an account of the steam- 
engine, • His 'Statement* is rejected by 'Ms- countrymen as 
altogether mcradible^-- It is entirely, at variance • with their 
experience, and they tliink it much more probable that the 
traveller should lie, than that such a thing should be. But, 
when he describes to Archimedes the arrangement of the 
macMne, tlie philosopher perceives the result, and, without 
any consideration of the veracity of the naiTator, . decides^- 
upon the evidence derived from the relation ,of the hicts 
themselves, and their accordance-, mth principles wiiich are 
known to him, that the statement is unquestionably true. 

This illustration leads to a principle of the utmost practical 
importance. In judging of the credibility of a statement, we 
are not to be influenced simply by our actual experience of. 
similar events ; for- tMs, would limit our reception of new facts ■. 
to. their accordance -with those whicii we already know. Wo 
ntust extend our views-mueh farther than this, • and 'ptocoed 
'upoh' the knpwledge^wMch'we have derived from other, sources, 
of the powers. and-properties of the agent to which the event 
;tMs _principle that the* aecomit of the 
' s^m-engine ' would -have ' .appeared. ' probable to Archiwfedqsy 
while it was, rejected, by Ms feomntrymen as absolutely incredi- 
ble-pbecause he would have judged, 'not according to Ms expe- 
rience,'. of similar • machinery, ■ but : aeeqrdihg to, Ms knowledge 
of the powers 'and properties of steam. In the same manner, 

- ‘when the king of Siam"’ rejected,', as, an. incredible falsehood, 
•the .aceount , of 'the freezing of ■ water, if there 'had been at^ his 
court a philosopher- ■ who* had attended to .the properties' of 
heat, 'he would have- |udgedin‘, a diflerent manner, though the 
i‘ actpalfact of the'free^g.of water might have been as new to 
I him W.' It ww tbthe king..' He .would have recollfeted, that 
he had seen various solid bodies rendered fluid by the appHca- 




tioii of lieat; aiicl tliat, on’ tlie-aibstraefxoii of tlie aclclitioiia! 
lieat, they again bocame solids woxild.tliiis ImTo argued 
t'he probabilitYj tliat, by a' fartliex* abstraction of heat, bodies 
iiiiglit become solid wliieb' are flnid'm tbe ordinary tempera-* 
tare of tlie atmosphere. In tills manner^ tlie fact, ‘wbieli was 
rejected by the king, jndging ^ from Ms own experience, miglit 
liate been receiTed by the pliilosoplier,. judging from Ms know- 
ledge of tlie powers and properties of beat,— tbongli be bad 
acquired this knowledge irom etents ■ apparently far- remOTod 
from that to 'wbicb be now 'applied it. ' ^ - 

principle Here referred td'' is independent altogetbef of 
the direct reliance wlilcb ■’w-^ baxe on testimony, in regard tO' 
tilings wbicb are , at variance witb our experience, wben we 
are satisfied tbat tlie testimony lias, tbe characters of credibi- * 
lltj; but even' on tliese grounds, we may perceive dbe fallacy 
of tbat application of tbe doctrine of probability wbicb bas 
bean employed by some writers, in ^opposition to tbe trutlis of 
revealed religion and to tbe means by wbicb tliey were pro- 
mulgated, particularly tlie miracles of the - sacred writings. 
IVlfiracles, they contend, are deviations from the established 
coarse of nature, and are, consequently, contrary to our uni- 
fiirm experience, ' It accords witb our ' experience tbat ‘ men 
sboiild lie, and even tbat several men might concur in propa- 
gating the same lie; and, therefore, it is more probable that 
the narrators iiefb than that tliO' statement respecting miracles 
is true* Mr, Hume even wOnt so far as , to niaiiitain, that a 
miracle is so contrary to what is founded upon firm and unal- 
terable experience, that it cannot be established by any human 
testimony, 

Tlie/Mlacy . ,of this argmnent may .probably be maintained 
ftqni'Ae fMncipies'‘’wbm^ have been stated. It is, in fact^ 
tlie’ same mode of reasoning wbicb induced tbe king of Siam 
to reject, the statement of water, becoming solid. , This was, 
entirely contradicted by Ms firm -and tunalteralde - experi- 
ence,^^ and, therefore, could not be received, even upon tbe 
evidence of a man whom lie badjalready • recognised as a wit- 
ness 'Of •.unquestionable veracity y andmpon whose single 'test!- 
sioiiy iie had received as truth -^,t4nany', extraordinary things*/'' 
lie tbmigiit it imicb more, probable^' .that, .even this m.an, lied, 
than tbat , sucb a- statement*' ’couM’ be^ true. ■ Strictly speaking,, 
pideed., tlifr* objection of Mr. Hurqe'inay be considered • as 
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little -bettei' . tlim a play upon words* For roEdors ati 
oeciirreiiee^Eiiraeiilpns Is precisely tlie fact of its being, op#'' 
posed to iiiiifom experience* To say tlierefore that 
are incredible because they are- contrary to , experience is 
merely to say^. that tliey are incredible because they are 
miracles* ■ , ■ - 1 

^ -iTbey wlio are imposed upon by sucb a sopbism as tbis? do 
not, in tlie first nlacOi,, attend to tlie fact^ tliat the term ex« 
perienee, if so muoli.Is to be founded upondt, ■must be limited 
to the personal observation of every mdmdual ;; that is, it 
can apply, in each particular case, only, to^ the last fifty or 
sixty, years’ at ^most, and to events which have happened 
during, that penod,,;at the, spot where the Individual was ■ pre-' 
sent* ' Whatever' he "knows of events which, took place beyond 
this spot, or ^before that period, he knows, not from experi- 
ence, but entirely > from testimony: and a groat part of our- 
knowledge, of what- we call, the established course of naturOj- 
has been - acquired in. thk manner* - In, the reception of new 
knowledge,, then, an mdividual must either receive facts' updii’ 
testimony, ■ or believe nothing but that for which he has the- . 
evidence of his senses. It is unnecessary to state how much' 
the. latter supposition is at variance mth the daily practice - 
of. every ^ man; and how -much information we ’-are In the-' 
constant habit of receiving upon testimony, even in regard to 
things which are much at variance with our personal ob'serva- ' 
tion. How many facts do we -■receive, dn this imnner, with' 
unsuspecting confidence, on the 'testimony , of the historian, 
m ..regard to, the occurrences' of ancient- times; and on .the 
testimony of the, naturalist, and the traveller, refipectiirar the' 
‘nat^l-,,and civil-Mstey of foreign countries*'. How"" lew 
.persons' have ^ verified, -by their personal obseiwation, ' the- 
wonders •which' .wo.-'reMve" on the testimony of the astrduo- ' 
_Mer 'even of’the great phenomena of nature'. -bn - the 

surface of our. globe, .-how much do we.xoceiv’e upon testimonv 
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as’'tlie basis of bis firm and 'umaltei'ctble experience/^ and' 
declare it to be more prob&Me,' that ^ travellers slionld lie^ 
tkan that such a statement could be true. ' 

T1m 5 reception of facts tipoii .the evidence of testimony must 
therefore he considered as ■ a fundamental principle of our 
nature, to be acted upon -whenever we are satisfied tha-fc the 
testimony possesses certain •characters of credibility. These 
are cliiefiy referable to three heads ; — ^that the individual has 
had suMcleiit 'opportunity of ascertaining* the -facts-; that' we' 
have confidence J.n his power of* judging of' their accuracy-; 
and that' we have no suspicion of- Ms being' infiuenced by’ pas-- 
sioTi or prejudice in Ms testimony/ or dn other "words, that we- 
believe liim to be an honest mtness, ■ Our confidence 'is 
farther 'Strengthened by several witnesses concurring in the 
same testimony, each of whom has had the same opportuni- 
ties of ascertaining the facts, and presents the same characters 
of truth and honesty. On such testimony we are in tlia 
constant habit of receiving statements, whicli are much 
beyond the sphere of our personal observation, and widely at 
variance with our experience. These are the statementSj, 
winch, for the sake of a name,: we may call marvellous. In 
regard to sticli, the foundation of incredulity, as -we have seen*,^’ 

, is generally* ignorance ; and it is -interesting to trace the prin- 
ciples by wMcli a man of cultivated mind is infiuenced, in. 
receiving upon testimony, statements which are rejected -by 
the'vulgar as totally incredible, ’ 

, 1, ' He is infiuenced by the recollection, that many things 
at one time appeared to him marvellous which he no'w knc w^ 
to be true ; and he thence concludes, that there may still bh 
in nature “many • phenomena and many principles with which' 
he- is entirely unacquainted. In other words, he has learned* 
from experience, not to make his own knowledge Ms test of 
probability. -■■f. * 

■'2. -..Heis greatly influenced by perceiving' -in the statement' 
some element of probability, or any,- Mud of sequence .or -feta-' 
tion, by which the alleged fact may he connected -with 'princi- 
ple's which -are known to Mm.’* - Bis in --this manner -that the* 
freezing of water, ■which- was-- rejected :by'- thejfmg of Siam as ' 
an,' incredible-.falsehood, ’might have’-ap|ieared credible to'‘-« . 
philosopher who had attended to '"the properties ' of heat,' 
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because h.0 -would Iiuto petceiTod m tli© statement a cnawt m 
relations- comiectiiig it witb -facts wMcli lie knew to be true, 

'S. He' is nmcli -guided hf Ins power of discrimlaating tlie 
credibility of testimony^ or of distinguisMng tba-t species and 
tliat amount of % wMcIi be feels to be unwortliy of absolute 
«3redit, from that on wbicb lie relies -with as implicit coiiMeiice 
as on tbe uniformity of tbe course of nature. Tlie yiilgar 
mind is often unable to make tlie necessary diseriininatioii in 
tbis ' respect j- and ■ tberefore is apt to fall into one ^of tbe 
ettrenies of credulity or scepticism. Mr.- Hiime^ indeed^ 
lilmself admits that tbere is. a certain amount of testimony on 
wbicb bo' woiild receive a’ statement widely at, variance witli 
bis -own uniform experience, as in tbe bypotbetieal ease wMeb 
lie proposes,— tbe' account of a total darkness over tlie whole 
esirfii^ Wtinuing.-tor '#gbt days^.two^ bundred years ^ ago, 
'Tbe evidence wbicb- be re(|uiros for it is simply tlio concur- 
rence of testimonies, namly, that all autbors in all languages 
describe tbe event'*, and ■ that travellers bring accounts ■ from 
all quarters, of' tiuditions of tbe occurrence being' still ^strong 
and lively among tbe people. On sucb evidence be admits that 
pMloSopbers. ought to receive it as. certain. ■" ’ 

Tbese’ principles may be considered as - tlie elements, of - obrr 
belief in regard to statements wMcli are . new to u$ ; and’ 
it "is interesting to remark bow they balance and compensate’ 
each other. Thus, a statement which appears probable, or 
can be readily referred to known relations, is received upon 
a lower degree ■<>£: testimony, .as m tbe illustration respecting 
' ikrcliimedos and- tbe steam-eugiae. ■' Others, wbicb' we fmd 
heater .difficulty in referring to any known pri-bciple, we 
may 'receive ^pon, a certain a-mouut of testimony, which we 
feel to be' worthy'' of absolute confidence. Bu'b there imy be' 
others of so very -extraordinary a kind,- and ' so ..far .removed 
from, or' even "opposed. to,, every known principbrtbat we 
mm hesitate in receiving them upon, any kind of testimony,' 
unless- we can discover Jn -relation to.- them something, on 
■which the 'mind can-, fix :as an element of moral, probaMHty. 

' ■■ fids leads 'US to a very obvio-j-is distinction *of extraordinary 
-thoso. wlM are- only marvellous, and those 
. which are 'to ho -coiisidered. miraadous. A marvellous ovent 





previously Imew^ without being opposed -to., aiiy kiiowB prisi* 
■ dpie* But a iiiiraoulons erent iimplies'. mrtch more tlmn tMSs 
being directly opposed -to wlmt ■every man knows to be tbe 
estaSlislied and iinifom course* of nature. , It is farther m* 
i]uired that stic'li an event shall be of -so obvious and palpable 
a kind# that every man is qualified to judge of its miraculous 
character# or is convinced it 'conld not happen from the opera- 
tion of 'any ordinary natural cause^ ‘ 

' In receiving a statement - r^^peeting such an event# we re?^ 
quire the highest .-species of testimony# or that on which we 
rely with the same confidence'’aSiOiithe uniformity of the course 
of nature- itself. But even with this amount of testimony# a 
doubt may still remain. For we have two amounts of pror 
bability which are equally balanced against each other *, name- 
ly,- the probability that 'sucli testimony 'should not deceive, 
and the probability that there should be no deviation from the 
course of nature. The concurring evidence of numerous cre- 
dible witnesses# indeed, gives a decided preponderance to the 
testiinony; and upon a certain amount of .testimony we might 
receive any statement# however improhable# as in the case 
admitted by Mr. Hume# of a universal darkness. But though 
•in such a case we might receive the statement as a fact, whicli 
we could not dispute, the mind would be left in a state of ab- 
solute suspehl^e ^nd irncertainty# in , regard to* any judgment 
which we could form respecting it. Something more appears to 
be nece^sary'for fixing 'the. distinct, belief of a miraculous inter- 
position'; and this is an impression uf moral probability. , TMs 
consists of two parts : (1.) A distinct, reference of the event to 
a power whiidi we feel to be capable of producing it# — namely# 
a direct interposition of the Deity. . {2.) The perception of 
an adequate object, or a conviction of high moral probability# 
.that an interposition of Divine power might' be exerted, in 
^iidi circumstances# or for the accomplishment of such un ' 
object. -Such are the miracles of ’the /sacred writings.: . As 
events opposed to the common -course of -nature, they' .are#' 
by the. supposition,' ■ pliysically improbable in, the highest 
degree*' •• Were they not so#— ■were .they .in- the lowest' degree 
probable according tomur conceptions 'bf the •..course, of naturej,!; 
they could not -be miracles, and consequently ■ could not ansuhr' 
the purpose for which they . are :intendedi*- - But# notwith- , 
standing this species of improbability# they carry with them 
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all tlie elemotits' 'of absolute credibility 5 — ^uamelTj tlie Hgliest 
species of testimony^ supported by a' moral probability Vliicli 
bears directly upoii' every element of tbe statement. Tliis 
may be briefly referred to tbe following beads : — 

1. Tbe bumaii mind bad wandered far from trntli respect- 
ing God ; and, on tbe great questions of bis cbara,cter and 
•will, a future state? and tbe mode of acceptance in bis sight, 
tbe light fnrnisbed by reason among tbe wisest of men was 
faint and feeble. On points of sucb importance, tbere was 
tbe bigbest moral probability, that tbe Deity would not leave 
manldnd in tliis state of darkness, but would communicate to 
tbem some distinct knowledge. 

, 2. ' It is fartber probable, tliat, if sucli a comiimiiication 
•were made to man, it would be accompanied by prodigies or 
miraculous events, calculated to show beyond a doubt tbe 
immediate agency of God, and thus to establish tl'ie divine 
authority of tbe record. 

3 . " Tbere is no improbability that tbe power of tbe Deity 
should produce deviations from the ixsual course of nature, 
capable of answering such a purpose. For what we call the 
course of nature is nothing more than an order of events 
'which be has established ; and tbere is no improbability, that, 
for an adequate end, be might produce a deviation from this 
order. 

4. An important branch of tbe moral probability of tbe 
_ whole statement 'of ,tbe sacred writings, arises from the 
character of tbe truths themselves, challenging the assent and 
approbation of .every uncontaininated mind. This part of tbe 
sub]e<jt resolves Itself into three parts ;>;-^tb 6 truths, relating 

.tjO the, character and perfectionsmf the Dei tyVitho high ^ 
rbfmed; morality of, 4116 __ gospel; , and the adii]pmtidft'''uC^ tlie 
whole provisions 'of 'Ghristianity to the '’‘actaal ' condition: of 
man' as, a moral' bbing.l 'Hm 'former' carry' 'a 'conviction of 
their truth to -the mind of 'every -ckidld ' inquirer; the two 
latter fix themselves ' upon the ' conS'ciexme orMnoral feelings 
of 0 ..classes' of men, ■with an impression which is irresistible. ^ 

‘ . This -mode of reasoning is 'not chargeable with that kind . of 
, ihlacy which, 'sometimes been ascribM to it, that, it 
, testes h^st to prove the , doctrine by the miracle, and ^ then 
miracle ^hy .the doctrine. The tendency of it is 
■'only to' 'deduce 'from the various ' elements really enter 
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into tlie argiuiientj a kiii<|, of eompomid OTidence, tlio strongest; 
certainly wlilcli on sncJi a subject, tbe bnman iiiliid is capable 
of receiving. It j‘s. composed of tlxe cliaraeter of tlie tnitbs, — 
tbe^ moral probability of a revelation, of' clear knowledge on 
subjects of siicli infinite impprtancoj— and *tbe liigbest species 
of testimony for tlie miraculous' evidence by wliiclx tba revela.- 
tioii was accompanied* Tliere are principles in our nature 
calculated to perceive tlie manner in wbicli the different |)arts ' 
of such argument liarmonisse with eacli-otliert and, upon 
every principle, ofi correct reasonings It ris„ impossible to . con- 
ceive, apy tiling more Mglily calculated to plialianga.tlie' prion’s 
attention and absolute coimction of - every sound undex'stand- 
i|ig, , ' . ■ ^ ■ 

' ' ; Tins imperfect view of a deeply interesting subject, will 
be siiflicicnt’ to show the fallacy of the objection which has 
. been 'Urged agciiist the credibility of miracles, — ^that they are 
contrary^ to our unalterable eiperieuce of the established 
course of nature. There might have _ been some degree of 
plausibility in the argument, if these events had- been alleged 
to have taken place in ordinary circumstancesj' ’but the case 
'is’psseutially altered, and this Mud of improbability is' alto- 
gether removed, when, in the alleged ' deviation, a new agent 
Jsdntroduced entirely capable of produchig Jt. Such, assure 
have ^.seen, are tlie miracles of the saered writings;’; and -the 
question'' in^ regard to their probability's,, not whether tliey^ 
are probable; according to the usual course of nature, but 
whether they are’ probable in the circumstances in wMeh ■ they 
.are said to have taken place, namely, in the case, of a direct 
interposition of the Deity for certain great ’ and adequate 
purppses,^ Iiy.such a case, our estimate of probability must 
' he %up4o4v’*'^^<5orcling to the principles already stated, , not 
'Upon our ex'perience, of similar events, but oii the kxiowledge 
.which we : derive from other sources, .-of the power of the ‘ 
, agent -to ^ whom,, the.. event is ascribed. ' How the 'agent :to‘ 
whom luiraeks- are^ .ascribed Js -the;- Supreme Being, ■’'the 
' creator of all things, the. .stupendous 'monuments 'of - whose 
omnipotent -power are’ 'before us, and;mthm us, and around 
tisv What ive call the; -established ’course hf nature 'is mdrely 
"an order of events which he has' appointed ;■ and thd , question ’ 
of Xmobahillty. is; whether It is pf obable, ’ that for 'certain 
..adequate purposes;^ he should produce- a deviation from thts 







For suoh a statomont^, lEcloed, ' wo roqpire strOia|j-y 
‘littmoro'as, oredible ani eoneturing testimOiiie§ ; hnt it comes 
to ^smply ‘ a qiiestioii. of - etideiaca ; ’ and tliere is no real 
improbability^’', tbat^ in tliose circumstances^ such events slionld 
taio place,' - ‘ . 

: ' In tMs maWer, . tberij- there is entirely removed from the 
^statement the improbability which is founded upon the imifor-' 
mity of the-' ordinary . eourse of nature ; becaiise it is not in, 
the; ordinary kjotoo :.c^ Batee'"tliat the mmts are alleged to 
have bakeU''plaoo 3 :bht; iu’ ckciimsiances altof ether new -and 
peculiar.- ' The- subsequent Inquiry becoiheSs^tliereforej simply 
, a ‘':qiestioii' of- evidence,; and this evidence is -derived from 
testimony*'/ We ^ are-' 'thus led to, take a' slight view of the 
grounds- on which we estinmte the 'mdibillty of testimony* 

, Testimony^ we are toM, is fallacious, 'knddsJmUle to deceive 
us. -But- so are our senses ;«-«4hey also may deceive^ and per^- 
liaps have . deceived us, as in the case of ocular spectra ; btit 
',we do not, bn that- account, discredit the evidence of our eyes ; 
we only -take means, •■in eertain- mes^ For 'correcting their mdii^ 
cstions by ■ other senses, "as by.- tbucMug the object, lOr-^by-a 
'Comparison with the visual impressions of other menq-' 
whatever probability 4here is, that the eyes of ’ono: man may- 
be deceived in any one instance, the probability is m nothing, 
that both his sight and touch should be deceived at once ; or 
that the senses of ten; men should be deceived in thO' same 
manner at the same time* It is the same with regard to tes-^ 
timony*, ' It may have deceived us in particular instances ; but 
this, b*pplies«to one species of testimony’ only ;■ there is another 
spooks wMch.nevw deceived- us.- Wo learn. by expeiience to 
separ^^r distinctiy the'- -one fromdhe others and to fix upon a 
\ testimony on' which, we.rely with the;same confidence 

' ’as.poh the unilbrnnty;bi'‘the‘ eewm of natee*.'i!; Thus, if we 
,fipd.a man’ who In other respects sho-ws every 'ihScation of - a 
■sound , mind,' relating an eyewt- which,- happened'' under hk own 
pspectlon, and' in .inch -©rcumstahcei. that he, .could' not posr 
^i|fiy4e4eceived>;..,,lf Ms itatenmnt be 'such'‘as contributes In 
to his credit^ .or . advantage, but, on the contrary, 
exposesi; him bo riMcMe, ■ contempt, and 'danger'; if, notwitM 
, stapdmg,' he '.steadily ..perseveres- in it, undet? .every. specks-#* 
and.even to ,th© sufering of death ;w^tO /suppose 
Intended bq; dec«T% wonM be to assume a 


ileTiatioiifiwi tlio'esteHislied'COiarse^ Iftiffiaii ckiractei*j as 
raiiarkaMe as mj mmt wliidiit could possiWj convey to us. 
Tills ^iniglit be maiiitaiued in regard to one snob testimony j # 

but^ if'we find Tiiimerous^ witnesses agreem^ in tbe -same tes- ' " 

t!monyj_ all equally informed of tbe facts, all showing the same 
characters of credibility, and without the possibility of concert 
, or coiiHivance, the evidence becomes not convincing only, -but 
mcontroTcrtible. ■ ' ■ 

^ The grounds: on which we receive with .confidence the evi- 
dance, of testimony^ may therefore be brieiy- stated in the foh 
lowing m^anner 

^ 1, That 'the statement refers to a matter of fact, --^that the 
fact, was .such as could be easily ascertained by the person who 
lolatos it,--^nd that' ho had sufiicient opportunity of ascertain- 
ing it. W^n the statement includes a^point-pf" opinion, the 
case comes imdor another principle ; and we require, in the 
first instance, to separate- what is opinion from what- is ’fact;’ . 

, 2. That we have no reason to suspect -.the- witness' to be 
Influenced by interest or passion in his .evidence ; or that he 
has any purpose to ans'wer -by it, calculated to promote" 'his 
OTO advantage.' • , . , , ^ 

That various individuals, without suspicion of comn- 
,vanee>, have concurred in,.tlia same statement.-. This-, is 'a 
poiiit'Of.the utmost importance ;-.and, in, cases'.- in- which --W© . 
urn satisfied that thex'o cotild be, no connivance,- a degree of • 
evidence , .is derived from the concurrence . of testimonies, 
which may be often independent even of the credibility of the 
i.n<liyidual^ witnesses. , For, though it were, probable tliat each 
of - them' singly might He, the .chances that -they should ^ all 
happen to ugree in the same die, may be found to amount to 
an . impossibility. . -On; this subject, -there ;is, also a farther 
principle. of the greatest interest, ‘which- has' ■ -been well . 
trated by. Laplace j,„ namely,' that the more -improbable a state**' 
mei'it; 1 % ' in which - such . wifnesses- agree, the greater Is the 
probability of its truth. ■ : -Thus w© may have ■ two men ..whom 
wehnow'to be so addicted ta-dying,'tliat.wewould not'. attach 
tha-.toallest. credit ^ to. their single -testimony ■ on -any- subject.' 
gi w© find- these conciirmig in, a statement respecting’ an event 
, winch was highly- probable,, or veryillceiy'-to have pccurred-at'’ 
the time .wMch_ they mention, w© may ■ s® , have a, suspicion 
^ that: -they ' dying, and, that they may have' happened to 
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feOBCtir in tlie sanm lie^ aT6n tliougli tliere slioxild he no sup- 
position of connkance* Bxit- if ' tlie statement -^x^as iu tlie 
IlMgliest degree improbable?, sneh as tliat of 'a man rising from 
' tlie dead? we may feel it to be impossible that they, could 
•accidentally Ixa^e agreed in sucli a, statement ; and, if we are 
satisfied tliat tliere eonld be no conniyance, we may receive a 
eonyiction from its very improbability tliat it must be true. 
In cases of concurring .testijnonies, we expect ' ^ tliat > the 
■witnesses shall agree in all essential and Important-particulars ; . 
andj-'on the other band,- evideneo-of the aiithentldty.pf .testir 
liiony Is sometimes' deriycd from the yarious witnesses dlf br- 
ing ‘in' tridlng eircmnstancas in ;‘Snch a manner?: as^ without 
.weakening tlie’ main .statement? tends to remo'vod'lie suspicion' 
of coilnslon-or connivance^ • . , " , , 

4. In all matters' of .testimony? wo afo gmMlf inflixeuced 
by our confidence in a certain unifomity of .Iminaii' character. 
We attach muck importance, for example? to our previous 
knowledge, of the narrator's cliaracter for veracity ; and. a, 
man. may have acquired 'such a character in this respect? that,’ 
we cmilide in his veracity in -every instance in which his test!- ' 
niony is concerned? with a confidence equal to that with which 
we rely on the uniformity of the course of nature. In such a. 
case? indeed',' we proceed upon a uniformity which applies 'Only 
to a particular order? namely? those whom we considtir as man 
, of veracity. But there, is a-lsp a principle of uniformity which 
applies to the whole species ; and in which we confide as re- 
' guiating ©Very man of sane mind.^ Thus? if the statement of a 
narrator contain- chcumstances tending to pi^omotO' his own 

■ advantage, we, eaknlate 'on the probability of faibiication? and 
reject 'Ms* evidence? unless we had previously acquired absolu.te 

' c^ihdence in Ms' veracity, But if,, on the contrary? his std,te- 
ment operates against 'Mmself? conveying aiv hnputation against' 
Ms. own 'Character? - or exposingjiim’to contempt? ridicule? or 
personal injury? withOuf .any previous. -knowledge of Ms' vera* 
city?' we are satisied. that nothing could make Mm adlmre to 
such .a testimony-but.an honest .Conviction of its truth. ■ 

, . 'A'^veiy iinportant,.circmnstaiice is the afeehee ofmny 

e/ontmdietbry or 0 ohiicting''tos,ti!iioiiy. TMs' applies^. ,in .a., 

■ striking manner^ to, the miraculous ’Statements of, the.'satered; 

for?- event .'On the part, of those whoiwere most into- 

i^^posing them? ’there‘% ho 'testimony wMcIi professes 
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tO' a-t tlie time wlien tlie 'miracles^ a.re saicl to hmQ 

taken place^ tliey did not take place; . ItiSj-iildeeclj^a remark-* 
able circtimstaiice, tkat tlie earliekt-wnters against CJirislioeity 
ascribe tlie miraculous events tb'tliepb'W'er of serteery or mtigh^ 
but never attempt to call tliem in- question as iiiattt?rs of 
6. 'Muck corroboration of testimony may^often be obtmmid 
from our kiiowledge of facts of ‘.'Suck -a nature, as, willUMit 
directly bearing upon tlie statements to. wliicli tlie testimony 
refers, cannot be 'accounted for nn any ntlier supposition tban 
tlie conviction of tliese stateinOnt^'-ketng'-tma."' Tliis^iniuclple 
applies, iu' a remarkable manner, ■' to. tk^.-inlraeiilous bistories 'Of 
. tie sacred' wii tings. • We know, a«'%-ifistOrie.aifaet, ■tliej’*a|ik:! 
manner' 111 wMcli tlie Cliristian faitkvwas^propafatecl iii tlie 
early ages, against tlie most formidable ■ opposition, and by 
means of tlie feeblest liiimau instrument's. - We are told, tlntt 
tills %vas owing to tlie coiivietioii produced -byniiraciiknis dis- 
plays of divine power vm feel -tbat tbe known' elfeet corres- 
ponds mt\ tbe alleged cause; and tbat'itpaimot be aecoiintccl 
, for on any other principle. ' 

' It does not belong to our present, inquiry, ^ to alludty more 
parti<5ttlarly to tbe direct evidence by 'wblcb tbe Biirmdes rd* 
tbe sacred 'writings are supported -r^wU': merely refer, in ^ this 
general maiibef, to tbe priiiciples''on;wMcbfli0 evidiaisc.'c is to 
be estimated*, -A very interesting brancb'of subject will 
come under our view, wlieii speak-of memory and arhftrary 
association. ‘We' shall tben see tbe- irresistible iuiportaiioe of 
tbo' cpmniomorative rites of Cbristiauity,: by whirli tlio 
memory of those* events has been transmitted from age to 
a.fe,> or, rather from year to year;' and by wliicli um miiiils 
are, 'Carried backwards, in one unbroken series, to tiio time 
■when tlio events ocouiTed, • and to -tbe iiidivirlaals who wit- 
nessed, tbein. In this manner, also,- is - entirely KJiiKivof! 
.any feeling of uncertainty, wMeb ' may ■''■ attach to fe-bti*** 
mony,, as we recede from tbe period-" at wMcIi the. ,.er mils 
took place,' and as tbe individuals- '-'are multiplied ilirwigli 
wlioni the account lias been tmisffi-ittedV'.'-'-Upoii llm whi)b’\ 
therefore, the c'^ddcnce becomes so and eojiChiA\i:\ llnit 
wennay say of tliose^ who reject- the'- |rea I* aidlior of 
'Christianity said, bn* another not' 

these, neither 'Will they he persuaded- 'lliottfb one 
;tho dead/^ ' - ■ ■ , . 
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OF THE IKtEtLEctUAT OPERATION^. ' 

Throuq-h the YifcyioHs source's referred to m tlie preceding 
obseryations, .we acquire tbe ■ 'knowledge of a. certain ^ riomber 
of facts,' relating, eitber to tbe iniiid itself, or 'to' tilings 
external to it. . Tbe next pax-t of onr inquiry x^fers to tlie 
operations, '(to use a dgurative expression,) wdiicb tliO , mind 
■performs upon the facts thus acquired. The term functions, 
or powers of mind,- has often been applied' to these operations ; 
but, as we are not, entitled to assume,- that they are in fact 
separate functions in the usual acceptation of that expression,, . 
it is perhaps .more correct, and accords better with our iirnite(i 
knowledge of mind, to speak simply of the operations which 
it is capable of performing upon a given series of facts ^ 
These seem to be chiefly referable to the following heads. 

It We remember the facts ; and we can also recall them 
into the mind at, pleasure. The former of these operations 
Is Mbmoey ; • the. latter is that modiJication of it whielx wo 
call Bec'OLiiECfiON. But, besides this simple recollection of 
facts, we can recall a perception ; that is, the impression of 
an actual sceixe. which has been witnessed,' or a ' person who 
has been seen, so as to place them, as it were, before the 
mind, with all the.. widness of the original perception. This 
process is called. /C ohcettiok. It' is often described. :ab a 
distinct power, ,or;-a-’ distinct operation of the mind; bnt it 
Bmrm in be so nearly alEed to memory, that it may be con- 
sidered^ as a 'modiication of it. It Is tho memory of ^ 
perception, ■ . „ . ■ , ' ^ • 

' 11, ^ We 'Separate flxets from the relation in which they were 
originally presented to us, and contemplate some of them 
apart from the restq — ^considering^, for example, certain pro- 
perti^ - of bodies apart from yheir ' other properties. Among 
a taribty of object^;- ^ we thus‘ flx ' upon qualities, whkdx are 
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common to a certain number of tliem, and so arrange them 
into genera and species* TM§ process is usually called 
Absteaction* ' ■ ‘ > 

III, We separate scenes .or classes of facts into'tlieir 
constituent elements, and forni th^Be elements into new 
combinations, so as to represent to ourselves scenes, or 
combinations of events, wMcIi liave no real existence. TMs 
is Imaoinatiok. 

> IV. We compare facts- \vitli ■^oh' oilier, — observe tlieir 
relations '£ind connexions, — ^and tmea" tbe -results wMch follow 
particular' comMiiations 'Of tbem^'-'Y- W€f'''V-alsd' observe 'tleir 
general' cliaracters, so as to- deduce fronr'' tbe wdiole general'' 
iacts-’or general principles. ' This- is^ -B eason or Jeooheot. 

In this arrangement, it will be'obs'erved, I conine myself 
entirely to facts. - I do not say'- that- the mind possesses 
distinct faculties, wliicli Tve call: memoir?" abstraction, dmagi«' 
nation, and jiidgineiit,~for this at due© leads into liypotlxesis ; ' 
but simply, that, In point of -fact j/ the mind remembers, 
abstracts, imagines, and judges. 'Those processes - appear' to 
constitute distinct mental acts, which' every oiie is conseioiis ' 
of who attends to the phenomena ; of ■ hfe own mind '-But' 
boyoncl the simple facts we know-notMifg,' and ho human 
iuienuity can lead us one step- farther ^'Bo'me of the followers 
of -Br. -Eeid' appear to have erred in' 'this' respect, by asWibl 
ing to the. mind distinct facnlfe or _ -functions, sOmewMt'dn 
the fiianiier in which we ascribe ■to''4he" body distinct senses^ 
Dr. Brown, on the ‘ other hand, has. -shown much ingenuity 
in Ms ' attempts to simplify the- arrangement of the mental ' 
processes, hyToierring them al two principles of’ 

simple and relatite suggestion. Bpt without inquirmg what 
has been gained to the science by thk hew'plimeology ; ,aiid' 

_ avoiding entirely any system which seems' to' suppose distinct 
fiM&U 0 U$ of mind, 1 coniine myself, \.-.t0.''/-&cts respecting ■ tlie ' 
actual niaptal ; and it. appm%-.. -!»'■: answer, best the- ’ 

, purposes of practical utility to- speafe./elfhese, operations" ih ' 
the arrangement, and by the ■ namesy wMch are’ commoBlv ' 
used by tho generality of ■ 'mauMEd#/ j ^ 
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SECTION I 


MEMOEY. 


By Memoby, we retain the irapression of facts or events i 
and by. Kecoeeeotion we recall thep into, the .mind by a 
voluntary etfort. By Cohceftioiv. we recall perceptions, ,or 
the impresslon.of .actual sceoesy persons, or transactibnp : 
thus a skilful painter can delineate from conception a,lanci« 
scape a, considerable tinie after he has seen it, or the coun- 
tenance of a friend who is dead or absent. These appear to 
be the leading phenomena which are referable to the head, of 
memory. 

There seem to be original differences in the power of 
memoryj some individuals being remarkable for retentive 
memory, though not otherwise distinguished by their intel- 
lectual endowments. Thus, persons have been known to 
repeat a long discourse after once hearing it, or even a series 
of things without connexion, as a long column of dgures, or a 
number of words without meaning. There is on record the 
account of a man who could repeat the whole contents of a 
newspaper ; and of another who could retain words that were 
dictated to him, without any connexion, to the amount of 
six thousand. A man mentioned by Seneca, after' hearing 
B'poet/md a, new poem, .claimed* it ,as his ofn *; and in proof 
of his claim; repealed' the poem from beginning to end, wMeli 
•the author could, ii<|| do. ^ A similar anecdote 1s, told of an 
'Englishman, whom'. the 'king of Prussia placed : behind a 
screen, when Toltaire ^camedo xead to Mm , a new poem of 
consid.erable lengt.h, 'Tt has .been alleged, that this. Miid of 
memory is generally ^ connected with inferiority of the other 
intellectual powers ; but thex'e appears to be no foundation 
Ibf , thik ; Tor,., thbugh the ipere, memory of words may be 
met with in 'a' high degree in persons of defective under- 
standing, it is also true that men of high endowments have 
been remarkable for^'peinory. _ It is said that Themistocles 
could nstme all the citi.isens of ^ Athens, amounting to twenty 
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thoiisaiid ; and that Cyrus knew ih^ mme of every soldier i-ii 
liis army. 

^The late Dr. Leyden Was remarkable for his memory. ,I am 
Informed, through a geutlemnu who was intimately acquainted 
with hini, that he could repeat correctly a long act of parlia- 
ment, or any similar dociuEeiifc, after having once read it. 
When he ivas, on one occasion, congratulated by a friend on 
his remarkable power in this respect, he replied* that itistead 
of an advantage it was often a source of great inconvenience^ 
This he explained' by saying, that when ^ he wished to recollect 
?i particular point In any' thing which 'he had read, he could 
do it only by repeating to himself the whole from the' coin- 
niericement till he reached the point which he wished to 
recall. 

We^ may hod a mere local memory combined with v'er? 
little judgmcyit j— that is, tiie power of remembering facts 
hi the order in which they occurred, or words in the order. 
In whicii tJiey wmre addressed to,, the individual ; but that 
kind of memory which is founded, not upon local or in- 
cidental relations, but upon real analogies, must ])e con- 
sidered as an important feature of a cultivated mind, and as 
hulding an important place in the formation of intellectual 
character. The former kind of memory, however, is often 
the more read}^, and is that which generally makes the greater 
siiow,^both On aeoomd of Its readiness, and likewise because 
.ihe.'kiod ot facts with which It Is chiefly conversant ■ 'are 
usually those most in request in common conversation. 

These facts are referred to as matters of curiosity only, 
Ihe points of real interest and practical importance, in 
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ace.oriliog1)v liaYe •''experienced, that a stateiiient is more 
strongly impressed upon the memory by .being 'se?eral- limes 
repeated t?> others, ■ It is on the same prineiplej that memory 
u 'greatly ’assisted 'by .writing dov/ii the object of our know- 
ledge, ’^especially 'if 'this be done in a distinct and systematic 
manner, A subject ' also is more distinctly conceived, and 
more oairrectly mnembered, after we have instructed another 
person' in it. Such exercises are not strictly to be considered 
as- helps' to -the memory, but as excitements to attention ; and 
■as thus leading .to^'-that clear and full' coniprehensloii 'of the 
subject, wdiich is required for the distinct remembrance of it. 

It is' faniiliar^ to every one that' there- are great differences 
ill memoiyv both in, respect to ‘the, facllitj’' of acquirement, 
and the power 'bf retention,- In the former tlmre- appear to 
be original clitfereitces,— -but’a great deal also' 'depends upon. 
Irabit, In the power o£ retention much depends, as we shall, 
afterwards see, upon the habit of correct association ; but, 
besides this, there 'are facts which seems to slioiw a ’singular con- 
Mexiim witli the manner in which the aec|uisItion was made, 
'The following’ fact w^as - communicated . to me - by - ’ an ablC’ and 
' intelligent friend, who Iieanl it from the individual to wlioii'i 
it relates, ik distinguished theatrical performer, in conse-* 
qtieuee of the 'sudden illness of auothm" actor, Iiad bccasiob 
to prepare himself, on a few hours’ notice, -for a part whicli 
was entirely new to him ; and tim part was lorig^aad rather 
' difficult; 'He acquired it in a very short time, aiKl wscpt 
through it wixir perfect accuracy, -but immediately after the 
performanec 'forgot it to ‘such a degreb, thbiigli he 
perforated i the character for several'' days iir'sCft^essioii, he 
was 'Obliged '.every day to study it mm* Ciiaracters iddeh 
‘ he had acqiilfed-''”iu a more dell, berate ‘ manner he never 
■forgets,' but' .cab" ’perform them atyauy " time without' ''a 
^ moment’s .preparation. When questioned respecting -the 
'■fetmtal process yvhkh -he employee! the first time lie performed 
this .part, hc'saysj that he lost sight entirely 'of theaudfou®^^ 
aii4 seemed-'io have nothing before him but tlie 'dhe 

Aiabk''feom which ,4m’ had learnt -it.; and, thatjf any tliiiig 
had occurred to interrupt this illusion, he should have 'stopt 
/instaiitiy,. ■’ - . ■ 

■ : degree’' of''’'attepilon, which is- requiracl for the full 

''remwbrlimqof-a-ikibject, isio be. considered us a voluiitary 





act oil file part of tlie iiiclividaal hut tlie actual exercise of 
it is iiiflii’eiiced, in a great measure^ Ms^. .previous intellec- 
tual’ iiabits. Of four iiallvklaalsj for . example who o.re giving 
an account of a Journey through -the same cllstrictj one may' 
describe chiefly its agricultural.produce -i aiiothertlts miiiera- 
logical characters ; a thirds- Its picturesque beauties ; while 
the fourth may not^ be able to give an. , account of any thing 
evfx^pt the state of the roads and the facilities for travelling. 
The same facts or objects must-have passed before the. senses 
qf all- the-»four but fheir remembrance:'. of them xlepends 
upon the points .to. which their attention.. >was dlrecteA-, Be- 
•sides 'the maBUcr here alluded to,’ In-wldeh the attention is 
influenced by previous habits or pursuits,, some persons have 
an active Inquiring state of mind, which keeps the attention 
fully engaged upon whatever is passing before them j while 
others give way to a listless inactive cotidltimi. whhdi 


, eitner m reauing or observation. The latter are apt to Siiy 
that they are deficient in memory ; their deficiency, however, 
is not in memory: but in attention ; and this appears from the 
■fact, that they do not forget any..th|ng;.whieh deeply engages 
their feelings, or .concerns their interest' > ; . 

• The of. listless inactivity of mind should be carefully 

gjiardt^dhigalnst in the young; and the utmost care should be 
taken to cultivate the opposite, namely, the habit of directing 
the inind iiif,^o«eIy to whatever comes ' before it, either ■’ in 
rea4|hg--€(f’^'dliservatiom This may be considered as forming 
t|i 0 foundation of sound intellectual character. 

Next to 'the effect of attention,- is the- remarkable intflueiiee 
produced upon memory by Assoc rA^rsoiv. ,This' principle 
holds so important a 'place in relation;, to - the.- mental opera- 
tions,, that some philosophers have been 'disposed to- .refer 
to it nearly all the phenomena of miml,;; but, without ascrlb-" 
universal Influence, its„efrects are certainly very 
extensive, ' and- the facts connected .with it present 'a' suldect 
of, peculiar Interest. _ 

1 he^prlnciple of association is' -founded upon a remarkable 
.tendency, by . which two -or more facts, or conceptions, which, 
'hfive ‘been,, contemplated together,' or in^-immediate 'siiecessioii^' 





become, so ^ connected. in tbe rainclj that one of them at afu« 
t«re time, recalls tb6_ others^ or introduces a train of thoiightSj 
vhiehj without 'any,' niental effort, follow each other In the 
order in wliicli they were originally associated. This is call- 
ed the association of ideas, and yarioiis phenomena -of a very 
interesting kind are connected with it, 

, But, .besides _ this, tendency, . by ' which thoughts formerly 
associated are' bTougbt into the mind in a .particular ord,er, 
there, is another species of, association, into which the mind 
passes ^spontaneously,- by a suggestion "from any subject which 
happens, to be present to it^ The thought or .'fact,' ■ which '.'is 
thus present, -suggests another which lias some kind of affinity 
to it ; .this .suggests-a •third, - and so on, to, the fonnatlon ■ of a 
frain or series which may be continued to a great ieogtii, ' A 
remarkable eircumstance likewise Is, that such a, train may 
go on with very little consciousness or -attention to it-j so 
that the particulars of the series are scarcely remembered, or 
are traced only by an effort, 'f'his singular fact every om 
must have experienced in that state of mind which is called 
iX reverie*. It goes on for some time .without effort,- and; with,- 
little attention ; at length the attention is roused, and direct- 
ed to a particular thought whieli is in the mind, without the 
person being able at first to recollect %vhat led him to think 
of that subject* He then, by a voluntary effort, traces the 
chain of thoughts backwards, perhaps through a long series, 
till he, arrives at a subject of which he has a distinct remem*- 
brapee^ as having given rise to it., • ' • - . . 

It is, impossible- distinctly ' to> .trace the princip-les which 
lead to tbe particular, chain of .thoughts which arise in a -case' 
of this kind.' , It le.probably much inffu.eiiced by the prevH 
ouS; •IntellectuaL'-habits of, the individual j ami, perhaps in ■ 
pany Instances,. Is guided by associations previously formed* 
There .-are ■ also <among. -the facts. or thoughts themselves, cciv 
tain principles of. analogy, -by. which .one suggests another 
without '-that kind of connexion .whlcli is established' by 
prpyiou.^ - proximity*', ■ These have usually been cailad priu ^ . 
eipks -ef-msoezuimnyMT^ according to- the phraseology of 
Broiyq^. principles of simple • -siiggOstloin* '' ^ They. 'have. 
beeB g<^nerally referred -to .four heads,--- resent blaiice,^a:>n^ 
%ui|yv.'iia -i time, imd < '^place,— eupse eikI effect,— and ■ 
lri^stVtmd|dthers;Mve. reduced them to ’three, conridering ' 
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eontiguity, and cause and effect, as referable to the same ■ 

I head. On these principles, then, one thought may suggest 

i; i ^ ‘ . aaotliGr wisicli has some relation to it, either in the way 'of* 

,1 resemblance, contiguity, cause, effect, or contrast. But still 

|v the question recurs, what gives rise to tlie occurrence of one 

i of these relations in preference to the others. This may 

W depend, in some instances, on previous habits of thought, 

I and peculiarities of mental temperament ; and in other eases 

I ass«iatians may be more' apt to occur, according as some 

f,; , iiHstiogoos assocmtio’ifi hjivo b0oti’''itior6 rcooBtly’ fcirmfedjt 

, V . more lively, or more -freqoently repeated Wheo: the oommbk 

' topic of the 'Weather, for exatriple, is iBtroiticed ^ tn coil versa- 

tmh or presented to • the mind, the agricultiirls t will hatnrally 
• rfeer to its Infiaenee on vegetation ; the physician, to im 
efieets on the health of the commimity ; -the man of pleasure 
may think only of its reference to the sports of the field ; the 
; philosopher may endeavoor to seek for Its ■ cause ' m some 

, , i; pieceding atmospheric phenomena ; and another person of 
certain habits cd observation may compare or eontnist it witik 
' jhc weather of the same period in a preceding year. Tims 

i in five individuals, the same topic may give rise to five trains 
of tliought, perfectly distinct from each otiier, yet each 
depeudmg upmi a very natural and obvious principle of sug- 
‘ g^tmn. In other instances, it is impossible to' trace the cause 

I' mu ^ ® the mind into peculiar and unusual assdciations. 

,| Iheto lowmg example from Hobbes lias beeii frequently 
I referred to. « In a company in which the eonversatioii 
i tm-ned on the civil war, what eouM be conceived ffibre imperr 
I abruptly; what was the value 

J: M a Kornan denanus. On a little reSectioit, however, I ivas 

, M easily' able to trace the train of thought which suggested the 

questioii ; for the original subject of discourse naturally 
intioduced the history of the King, and of the treachery of 

, his person' to his enemies } this again 

: tatrodue^ the treachery of Judas IScariot, and the sum of 

money which Ite received for his reward. And alTthis train 

, j y l^hroagh the mind of the. speaker in a 'twink* 

' iing, m- consequence of thfi' velocity of thought.”' Bfr. Stewart 
■ Mht is % no means impto- 

V' o«We, that if the speaker had been interrogated about the 

; ^ connexion, of ideas which ted him aside from the original 





topic of !ie would 'have" Ibcrod' Maiself^ 'at firsts at a 

loss foi^ m answer,”- 

I» the. meutai' process 'oow referred tOy It is probable that 
the term mggestmn is much more correct thaii msocmirnn.^ 
which has often been applied to it. For io the cases 
which belong.to'tbis class,, the facts or thoughts suggest each 
Other, not according to any connexion or association which- 
the mind had previously formed between them, but according 
to some mental impression or emotion, which by a law of 
our constitution -proves- a principle of analogy or suggestion,. 
We readily perceive^ow this- takes place dn regard to eir-^ 
cumstaoces which are allied to each other by resemblancev 
• contiguity, cause,- or effect ;• and the suggestion of contrast 
^Biist.also 'oeeut to every me m by no means animturai: 
Thus, the sight of a -remarkably fat man may recall to us the 
thought of another mm we had lately se.6n, who was e^iually 
remarkable for Ms deanness ; the " playfiihiess and mirth of 
childhood may suggest the cares and anxieties - of after-life ; 
and an; instance ■ of- conduct, which we greatly , disapprove, 
may lead us to re©<|Me€t how very differently another. Indivi- 
dual bomlucteAMmself in similar eimimstances. ‘ 

' TiV-a practical view, the subject of association leads 
cMeiy to a .eonsideratlon of the manner, in "which facts' are 
' so associated In the mind as to be recalled by means of the- 
coni'iexion | In other words, the influence of association upon 
memory, in -this. -view, assoclatioi'is are distinctly referable 
to. three classes : ’.■ ■ ■ 

• ; J.. 'Natural or^pMlosophicai assoclatio-riv 
' _1L Local or incidental association, y ■ ‘ 

■ .’IIL Arblterj or iotilious' associatioftr ■ ■ , 

A' variety - of mental phenomena' of the most interesting 
kind 'Will 'be- found - connected with, the subjects referred to-- 
piider these olassesi-- ■- The ■principle m which they all, depend)- 
& simply the eiteumstaime of’ two or more facts,, thoughts, or 
' ’events, being contemplated' together by ',lhe ,inittd,„ though 
^lisany of t-heiU: dwa ■mo.'-, relation to each other ' except this' 
“ ■ooiiJuhctioBw v-The eteenglli of the association is generally M 
‘ .ffopottion to the ' Intensitj. of 'the inentaL eiBotioirj .and is 
likewise in a-, great measure regulated by- the length, of |tm% 
^or'the■Mumbe^.of -times, ip which the .facts have' 'been. 'eO'p-^ 
!a .this odupexioi* 'vistomshlpg’ examples -Brny .1^ 
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by m mental process, associated with- seme fact previously 
known, to which it has a relation^ or with somp subject which 
it Is Calculated to illustrate. The fact so acquired is thus, to 
im a figurative expression^ put by iuits- pKsper place > in the 
luind, and, can aftowards be ree^led«h^ mentis of the asso” 
ciation." ■ ~ ^ ^ 

_ The formation of associations, in this manner, is of course 
influenced in a very great degree by previous mental, 
habits, pursuits, or subjects of reflection' ; and, according 
to the nature and the variety of these -pursuits or subjects of 
thought, facts, which by some are passed by and instantly 
forgotten, may be fixed upon by others with- eager attention i 
and referred to some principle which they are calculated to 
illustrate. Examples of this kind ■mu^ be familar to' every 
one s I may mention the following : In a party of gentlemeu 
the conversation turned on the warlike character , of the 
Mahrattas, as compa red with the natives' of Lower India, and 
the explanation . given of it by an ■ au*h0r who refers it to 
their use of animal food, from which the Hindoos are said to 
be prohibited by their religion. A .d.o«bt was started, res? 
peeting the extent to which Hindoos- are prohibited from the 
use ot animal food ; some were of one opinion, and some of 
another, and the point was left, undecided. Reading, soon 
after, the Journal of Bishop Heber;. libund it stated, that at 
<»ne time during his journey, when a large, supply of me.at 
was brought to him, he ordered three lambs to be sent to his 
Hindoo attendants, and that the gift was received with every, 
expression of gratitude. On awotheri occasion, such a , fact 
might have been passed by without producing any impression : 
or it might have been slightly associated , with the good 
Bishop’s attention to t.he comfort of -aH arotind him, but not 
remembered beyond the passing momeaL^ ' In eonnexion with 
the diseussiou now mentioned, it I«(eant&: a fact of great 
interest, and never to be forgotten p and^led to inquiry after 
more precise information on the subject to which it related. 
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Tills trlffing example iBay to illustrate tlie principle, 
tliat ,'the yetBeinbraiice ■ of -insukted facts does not depend 
merely npoii the degree, of attention directed to them, but 
also on the existence in the rairid of sii:l:^ects of thought witk 
.which the new fact may be associated. Other factSj as they^ 
occnr, will' afterwards be added ‘from time to time, giving rise 
to a progressive' increase of knowledge in a mind in which 
this mental -process is -regularly carried on. This habit" of 
.attention and association ought therefore to be carefully 
citltlvated, .as' It must have a great influence on out progress 
in knowledge, and likewise on - the' formation of ihtellectwal 
elwiracter, provided the associations foe made upon -soiiiul 
principles-, or according.- to- the -true and important relations 
of things.- It is also closely connected with tbaf activity' of 
mind which m ever on.. the alert for -knowledge, from every 
source that comes wdthio its reach ; and that habit of reflec- 
tion, which always connects with such facts the coBclusio!is 
to which they lead, and the views which they tend to 
illustrate.- On this principle also, every new fact which is 
acquired, or every new subject of thouglit which is brought 
before- the mind, - i$ not only valuable m itself, but- also be^’ 
comes the basis or nucleus of farther information. Minds whicii 
are thus furnished with the requisite foundation of know- 
ledge, and act uniformly upon these principles of enlarging 
It, will And interesting matter to be associated and -remem** 
foer'ed, where others' flnd- only amusement fox’ a vacant hour, 
which pusses away and is forgotten. There is also anofhex’ 
r^pect m which the habit, of ■ comet and' philosophical 
association assists the -memory, and coxi tributes - to ' px’ogress 
In -knowledge. .For' by .means of it, when applied to .a great 
MBipB -of ., facte rekting to the saipe sub|ect,. 'we arrive .at 
eertam general facte^ .which represent 'a numerous body of the 
liidl?idtol% and the. remembrance of which 'Is- -equivalent to 
tlie rernembmnee of the whole. . • - ’ - • 

The associaiiona referred to- under tfiis- flrst head, -’arise out 
of the real relalfona of facts to. eachotheri or to subjects of' 
thoiigM previously .existing in the mind. The . partieukr 
irafo of associatimi, •.therefore, which, is -formed: frobi' the ■ same 
facts by dlfex^ent individuals, may vary exceedingly ' Thus- 
Ih4-..$ame, facts may .-often admit qf 5 ^arious- applications, or in 
aatociated.sa various ’Ways?- by different 
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pcjrsoBSs acconliog to tlieir intalleetuai ImMts, or- by tlie’same 
pr^rsoo at .different timos^ accordlogto the subject of tboaglH 
wlrie.li happens to he more immediately present. 

, When various facts I'uiveJjeeu' associated in the raind^ in 
the manner now referred to.» they form n ■ series whieh hang 
together and recall each other in a t^erj remarkable mannar* 
There are two, ways in %?hich this -takes' place, which. may be 
called voluntary and ■ sponiaaeous. (L)' We cal! up facts 
by a vciluiita-ry effort,' b,y’ directing -the mind into, particular . 
trains' of .thought calculated 'to lead. 'to- '-those which we are in 
search of This -Is wliat we- call recollecting- mirselvas on a ■ 
particiilar subject, 'We have an. impression^ -perhaps, -that 
the mind is 'la possession of inforniation which bears upon 
the subject, but do not at tiie moment remember it ; or we 
remember some circumstances, and wish to recall' a more full 
.and complete remembrance. We therefore commence -a- 
mental process which consists In putting' in motion, to speak 
figuratively, a train of thouglils, or a series of associated 
facts, which we think calculated to lead us to the facts we 
w^.sh to recall (2.) Associations ■ recur spontaneously, - 
eitlier when particular topics naturally leading to them are 
brought before the mind, in reading or conversation, or in 
that state in which the mind is left to follow, without any 
effort, the current of thoughts as they succeed each other* 

' In the healthy state uf the mind, we '-can’, give -way to this 
spontaneous succession of thoughts ; or we can check it at 
our pleasure, and direct the raind into some new train con- 
iiected with the same subject, or arising out of it ; or “we can 
dismiss it altogether. While we allow, it to go on, it does 
so, not only without effort, but often without consciousness ; 
so fluit when the attention is, after some -< time, arrest-** 
ed by a subject of thought which is in the mind, we do not 
at first remember what led us to think of it, and begin to 
recollect ourselves by tracing the series' backward's. ^ In.. this- 
state of mind, it is most interesting to observe- tiie manner Jn 
which old associations are- revived, ■ And ;old recollections 
renewed, 'Wdiich seemed to have, been dost 'liud. forgotten i-and 
how facts and 'Occurrences come IntO'dliennind which had' ao.t 
been thoiugid of for'-nmny years. ■They- are recalled, we 
scarcely ; know ''how, ' by some train of association which we 
'Can hardly trace, and which had long ceased to be the siibject 





of'aiiy;>^oIa¥tary efet of atteotkm. ■ We simll again aHiixIe 
to tills most^intei'estiiig subjects in relation to the uaaiiuer in 
’wliioh associations, long' forg'otten, are soaietiiiees broit^dit 
into, the mind in dreaming, and In certain states of -delirium. 

The ^eliiatarj power over the succession of thoughts iurI 
associations which has_^now been alluded to, Is a subject of 
exaeme interest. shall have occasion to refer to. It 

agani \Vhen wceome to speak of remarkable conditioiV in 
which it is lost and In which' the mind is left entirely under 
the Intiuence of. the 'series > of thoughts as they happen to 
succeed each other, according probably to old associations, 
without the^. power of arresting or varying it. This occurs 
m two,; very -interesting^ mental conditions to be afterwards 
more particularly mention edj-^drciamlng, and insanity, 
iL Local or iNcmEisTAL Assoxuation.— In the mental 
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ilial*we have a_fun remembrance .of the eireum stances, and, 
at the same time, a conviotion that the sigiit of the 'spot 
would make the impression more, vivid and more painful. 
Alter the death, of a beloved child or a much-valued' friend! 
we may retain a lively remembrance of them, and even anxi- 
ously cherish the impression of their endearing qualities ; 
yet, after time has in some measure blunted the acuteness of 
fueling, the accidental discovery of some trifling memorial, 
strongly associated with the lamented object, of our. affection! 
produces a freshness and intensity, of emotionj known only to 
tlrose. who have experienced it.’ Tiiis feeling is peculiarly 
strong, if the memorial has been long lost sight of, and dis- 
covered by accident,— -Iwcaiise, as has been well remarked by 
Dr. Brown, it in this case presents the unmixed image of the 
' friend with whom it is associated whereas, a meniorial, 
’Which has become familiar to ns, is associated with other 
feelings not relating exclusively tO' him, ■ Philosophers have 
endeavoured to explain the mental phenomenon here referred 
f to by supposing, that, in sncli cases, the mingling of mental 
: ’ fhwtion witlf actual perception gives a feeling of reality to 
tlie emotion, and, for the time, a kind of belief of the ekist- 
. ■•cnee., of the object of it. This is.sufficiently plausible, ^ut, 

; after all, amounts to little more than expressing the fact in 
Ollier words, witiiout conveying any real explanation. 

Similar impressions, whetherof a* pleasurable or painful cha- 
racter, according to the original feeling which is thus recall- 
ed, arc excited by the sight of a spot ’which we have visited 

while under the influence of strong emotion ; by a tune, a 

piece of poetry,— an article of dress, or the most triflinn- 
object with which, from incidental circumstances, the associ- 
ation was^ made. The eft'ect of a particular tune On dhe 
Swiss regiments in foreign service, is familiar to every one ; 
and a similar effect lias been remarked, from a similar cause' 
among the Highlaml.regiments .of .our own country. ■■ The 
feelings thus produced may be so. vivid, as even to overpower 
present emotions ; to excite pleasure amid circumstances of 
pain ,pr depression ; and to produce-depressing and painful 
emotions, when all present .circumstances ai^ calculated to 
give satisfsiction. Hence, it is probable, that the principle might 
often he employed with mnoh advantage,.as a moral remedy, 
in various cireuraslances of depressing .disease, as in the low 
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been in tliis room before, 'and that a ladj, who lay in that 
Oonier, and seemed very illj leaned over rile and.weptd^ 

The singular infiuence of local association is often illiis- 
tratecl by the most trivial occurrences. Walking in the'' 
street lately^ 1 met a lad}", whose face was ftmiliar to me, 
out wnora 1 could not name. I had, at the same time, an 
impression that 1 ought to have spoken to her, and to have 
nK.|uired for some relative who had lately been my patient ; 
but, iiotwdthvStanding repeated efforts, I could hot recognise 
lier, and passed on. Some time' after, in passing along the 
road a few miles from town, my eye caught a cottage, ^ to 
ivhica 1 had been taken about six months before, to see a 
gentleman who had been carried into it in a state of insensi- 
bility, in consequence of being throwui from a gip\ The 
t-ight of the cottage instantly recalled the accident, ^arid the 
geutleman -^vho was the suiiject of it ; and, at the same 
liisrant, the impressioa that the lady, whom I had passed in 
. the manneriiow mentioned, -was his wife. In this ease no 
recollection was e-xcited by the sight of the lady, even ‘ 
alter repeated and anxious attempts ; and I believe 1 should 
not have recognised the patient himself, had he been aloinr 
with her ; whereas the whole was recalled in an instant by 
tie sight ol, the cottage. Similar illustrations must hav*e 
occurred to every one. We meet a person in the street, 
who stops ana speaks to us ; but we cannot recognise him. 
AVe are unwilling to tell him so, and walk along with him 
conversing on various topics ; at length, he makes an allusion 
to some person or some circHrastaiice, by means of whicli, we 
instantly recollect who he is, and where we met witli him. 
Un the sanie principle, when we are endeavouring to remind 
a person of a transaction whieli lie has forgotten, and w:hieh 
we are anxious to call to his recollection^ we mention various 
eireumstanep connected with it, until at length we mentioa 
one which, by apociation, instantly brings the whole dis- 
iiictty before him. There are even facts whibh seem to 
show, that pe impression recalled by loehl association may 
a»ect the bodily organs. Van Swieten felates' 'of himself 
that he was passing a spot, -frliere the dead body of ' a dd» 
bursi. and produced such a stench as made him 'vomit ; and 
that, tappemng to pass the same spot Some years after, he 
Vas afteeted by sickness and vomiting from the recollection. 
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Finally, to tbe-iniaenee of local association we are to refer 
tlie inopmsions produced -by the -moBinn cuts of the llliistnoiis 
dead ; the trophies of other times ; the remains of Greece 
and* Rome ; or by the Tisitatioii of spots distinguished by 
iiliistrioos deeds, as Thermopylm, Bannockburn, or Waterloo. 
^^Far from me, 'says; Dr. Johnson, and ‘from my friends, be 
such frigid philosophy, as may conduct us, indiifereiit and 
unmoved, over any ground which has been dignified by wis- 
dom, bravery, or virtue. That man Is little to be, envied, 
whose patriotism would not gain force upon the plains of 
Marathon, or whose piety would not grow wanner amopg 
the ruins of lonaJ^ 

' ,III' AUBITEAEf OE FlCTITJOUS AsSOGIATIOST.—Thls 
assdiatimi is generally produced by ' a voluntary , effort of 
thefrniiid ; and the’ facts associated, are not conne,cted by 
any relation except what arises out of this effort. The prot 
cess is exemplified in the connexion wm establish between 
something which we wish to remember, and something wducli 
we are in no danger of forgetting ; as in the common expe- 
dients of tying a tliread about the finger, or making a. knot 
on the pocket-handkerchief, A Roman for the same purpose, 
turned the stone of his ring inwards towards the palm of his 
hand. Thei*e is an analogous expedient which most people 
probably have employed for enabling them to remember the 
names of persons, " It consists in forming an association 
between the name to be remembered, and that of some 
intimate friend, or public character of the same name, wfjlch 
is familiar to us. - The remarkable circumstance > in these 
^ cases isj that, whatever diffieulty’ a person may have in simply 
rdmeitsberinga'name, he mwer forgets who the individual was 
with whose name he formed the association. 

-On this principle have been founded various schemes of 
artificial niemOry.'- One of the most ancient consisted- in 
associating the divisions of a discourse to be delivered, with 
the various apartments of a building ; and the leading, 
tlmeids with articles'of furniture. This is said to- have ‘ 
’’kuich practised by the ancient orators, and to have 
to 'the phraseology, by wMch we speak' of the ^ 
discourse,- ‘as thefrrst-pfece, ■ tlie secopd ' I 'baye 

'rfepehtedly mad4Mp'enmeht,s on this me’thod, In reinembering 
' '■tfe'''iscour$eS’;of’;phVR^’spe^^^^ and the is certainly 
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laBtoiiisliiiig ; for, tlioiigli It is many.' years .sio-ce . t!ie experi^ 
men is were made, I still iiod articles', of. furnitore associated 
ill tlie clearest manner with sentiments delivered by some of 
the speakers. Other systems of artificial memory are founded ■ 
upon the same general principle, though the particular appli* 
cations of it may vary, — and some of them are extremely 
absurd. One of the last which attracted notice In tins 
country, was that of a German of the name of Felnagle, 
who delivered lectures on memory, to crowded and fashion-’ 
-abie’aticlieiiees, about the' year ISG9 or 1810. . A Imiing 
part of his system was the memory of dates,. and it ■consisted 
in changing the figures in the date into the letters of the 
alpliabet. corresponding to them in number. These letters 
were then formed into a word to be in some way associated 
with the date to be remembered. One example, which I 
happen to recollect, will be sulficient to illustrate the pec.u* 

1 ' ; , liarity of the system, and at the same time its efficiency for 
, its purpose. Henry IV. king of England was born in the 
year 1866. This date, changed into letters, gives whicli 
are very easily formed into the word mziff. The method is 
not so obvious of establishing with this a relation to Henry 
IV. 'Henry IV., ” -says M. Feinagle,,/H's four, hens, and we’ 
piit them into the mufil one in each corner.” No one, ‘.eer*- , 
taiiilyV after hearing this, Is in any danger of forgetting the 
date of the birth of Henry IV. ; but whether the remem- 
brance is 'Tworth such a process, is a separate question. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the subject of arbitrary 
tissoeiation, as the observation of every one will furnish. 

- nujlierpus examples of it. There is one application of the 
principle, however, which deserves to be referred to in a. more 
particular manner.. • I allude to the practice ■ of commemora- 
tive 'rites, or periodica! observances, -for . transmitting .the 
remernbnuice of remarkable events. These are, in their 
nature, in general, entirely arbitrary.;’ or, if they have any 
analogy to the events, the relation' is 'only figurative... 'But 
the influence of -such eelebratious is of The. -most extensive 
and most important kind. 'If the events, particularly, are of 
a very uncommon character, these , rites, re'tnove any feeling 
i.incertaioty which attaches- to traditional ^testimony, 'when it 
• lias been transmitted through a long period of time, and conse- 
.fluently, through a great number of individuals. , , T'hey carry 
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ns back, in one unbroken series, to tbe period of^tbe eventfi^ 
tlieniselves, and to the individuals vrho were witnesses ot. 
them, . ' , ■ ^ 

The most important application of the principle, in tlie 
manner now referred to, is in those observances ot religion 
which are intended to commemorate the events connected 
with the revelation of the Christian faith. The importance 
of this mode of transmission has not been sufBciently attended 
to by those, who have urged the insufficiency of human testi- 
mony, to establish the truth of events which are at variance 
with the common course of nature. We have formerly 
alluded to one part of this sophism, and have stated the 
grounds on which we contend, that no objection to the credi- 
bility of these events can be founded upon our observation of' 
what we call the course of nature. We,, have admitted, that 
a much higher species of evidence is required for them than 
would be required for events which correspond "with our pre- 
vious observation ; and this high and peculiar evidence is 
conlirmed in a striking manner by the periodical rites now • 
referred to. By means of these w’^e are freed entirely from 
every impression of the fallibility of testimony, and the possi- 
bility of the statements,, having been fabricated ; as we are 
conducted in one uninterrupted series, to the period when 
tlie events took place, and to the individuals wdio witnessed 
them. This will appear, if wm state in a few words a hypo- 
thetical case. Let us conceive a person attemptlisg to impose 
upon tlie world, by an account of some wonderful or miracu- 
lous event, which he alleges occurred oOO years ago.^ lie, of 
, course, exerts every possible ingenuity in ^ fabricating 
rnents, and ‘framingThe appearance of a chain of testimony in 
support ,'of - his .statement* It' is -quite possible that he • might ^ 
thus deceive -a^ considerable number of credulous persons ; and j 
that others,- whO'did not •believelns statement,^ might yet iudri 
diliiculty in proving its. fallacy. . '.But, if • the report were far- 1 
' ther to bear, -that, ..ever yince .the "occurrence of the alleged 
event, it had, been regularly md specially celebrated bya cer- 
tain- periodical obseryance,. It is clear that this would bring 
the. statement- to tbe test of a fact open to examination, md,. 
that the fallacy of the whole would be instaiitly detected. 

On, ..these principles - it', miist.apphar, that the statements’ oi 
the ;Sa#ed wrltmg%;tespecting miraculous eveiifs which arq 
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said to iia?e occurred- upwards of 1800- jears ago^ could not 
have been Hiforicated at any lutemediate era duriog that 
period* It is unnecessary to state? how much more improbable ^ 
it 1% that they could have ^ been fabricated at the very 
time and place in which they are said to have occurred, and 
in the midst of thousands who are .said ' to have witnessed 
them?' many of whom were deeply ipterested in detecting their 
fallacy; This part of the question "is not connected with our 
present inquiry, but it is impossible to dismiss the subject 
without one relection i^-^that if'we are to- proceed upon the 
principle of probabilities, we must balance fairly the probabi- 
lities of fabrication. If we do so,r we hesitate not to assert, 
that the probability of the world being imposed upon, ' under 
all the * circiunstaoces now alluded 'to, is more at variance 
With our firm and unalterable experience,- tliaii' all that we 
are called upon to believe. . ' ‘ ■ ■ ■ ■ 


ri 


It docs not appear necessary, to say much of that modifi- 
cation of memory' which is. called -Cotceptiois^ It is the 
recaliiig of .a perception. If, for 6xaraple,;'w6 have passed a 
person in the street, whose fime we-thmfi .we have seen, but 
without being able to recognise.hlm, we can 'recall the impres- 
sion of his eounteiiance, and endeavour to recollect wdio ■ ho 
Is, By a higher exercise of this- foculty, a' painter can draw 
from conception a landscape or a building,' kng after he 
visited them, and even the portrait of -a friend who is dead or 
abMit, and whom he has not seen . for . a considerable time. 
B'j^nother modification of this power,', we, can embody into ti 
conception a scene, a figure,, or a transaction, which ' has been 
described to us by another. ■ The vividness of .our conception, . 
in such cases, does not depend upon, the 'accuracy or even the 
truth of the description, but upon the: degree', of liveliness 
with' which it is given, or the intensity '‘with which o,itr atten.- 
tion is dfoected to, it. Thus, it has been remarked,' that -^va 
have a' .more clear . conception of Bom-Qukote, or .SanchOs 
than -of any .characters in real history^- -tmless they have^beeii 
made familiar to us-, -by: paintings, The-. 'business of the 
iiovalist being fo create his hero^' he ghrns a more "Ml and 
graphic delineation of Mm than the authentic historian finds 
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3 t necessary, ,to dQ :■ Iienca, tlie fonnor begins bis imiTativ®,. by 

; tlio latter dlre'- 

^aicl;, tbis,. and proceeds at once to tlio facts wliicb bo ha.s to 
address to oxIl^ attoutioii and nieniox'v. 

Conception, properly so called, or the recalling of a poroen-. 
tm, does not appear to- bo necessarily connected Jichtt 
inipre^ion.of past -time, bnt rather to bo at first acoompaniod 
by a feelmg rf the present existence of the object. Coimoct- 
tb! past time seems to bo a distinct act of 

the nmid-j and the .eonception may be sostrbng as,, for *0 
moment^ almost to exclude idl idea of the past. That dem-eo 
of conception by winch a, painter can Uto the likeiiosts' of 
t T'f ’joeii long dead, or delineate a seono yisited 

at a remote period, must amount to something of tW nature’ 
In the active and lie.lthy state of the other lacnltfes of tlm 
mind, ^ this impression is hut moinentarv, being almdst 

recoiTod from the external 
yioild. We shall afterwards haye occasion to refer to a 
l emarkable state of mind in wHcli it is not thus oorrooted, 
wit, m which objects which e.xist only in conception, are 
eene\ed to have a real and present existence. Oi/this con- 
dition depend many of the peculiarities of droaming, insanity, 
and spectral illusions. o) 

possess - the faculty of conception in 
diftercut degrees ; and, connected with the degree of it there 
m generally a oorrespondiiig talent for lively de,e,. .,.1 - 
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and tlio absence of all •■extornaL iniprossimis* A 
beautiful example, of tills occims in/ tlie life of' Kiobulir, the 
celebrated Danish titiYeller* " When okh blindj and so intinii 
tha-fc lie was able only to be carried from his bed to liis chair, 
ho used to describe to Ids Mends the scenes which lie had 
visited iii his early days, with wonderful ininiiteuess and viva- 
city, When they expressed their’ astonishment, 'he tokl them, 
>Hhat. as he lay in bed, all ...visiblo''' objects slmt out, the 
pictures of- what ho had seen in thO'- east continually 'iloated. 
before his miiuFs-eye, so that -it was:no wondOr he -coiiklvspoak' 
of them as if -he had" seen theinyesferday, - “ With hie vivid- 
ness, the' deep mteiise sky -of ■ Asia;, with Its brilliant - and 
twiukliojv Iiost of stars, wliicli he had so often gased' at by 
idg'ht, or its lofty vault of blue by day, was reiiected, in the 
hours- of stillness and darkness, on -his inmost soul/" This 
may, perhaps, be considered as 'an example of 'what wo may 
eali the highest degree of healthy conception. Something a 
little beyond this leads to tliat state on which depends dm 
theory of apparitions or spectral illusions. ■ 

In concluding this brief allusion to the subject of eoncep- 
tic.m, I shall only add the following example of another appli- 
cation of this mental process. In the "church of St*. Peter, at 
Cologne, the altar-picco is a large and valimble picture by 
Iliibeus, representing the martyrdom of the apostle. This 
picture having been carried away by the French in 180 o, to 
the great regret of tlio inhabitants, a painter of that city 
undertook to make a copy of it from recollection; and suc- 
ceeded ill doing so in such a manner, that the most delicate 
lii|l of the origdnal arc preserved with most minute' accuracy . 
The original painting has now been restored, but the copy is 
preserved along with it; and, even wlien they are rigidly 
compared, it is scarcely possible to distinguish the one troni 
the other, I am not aware that this remarkable anecdote ha^ 
been recorded by any traveller; I am "indebted - for ‘it- to my 
friend the late' Dr. Duncan, of -the university of Edinburgh, 
who heard it on the spot 'in a visit to tiie''-contine2it, and saw 
both the pictures* - - ' . -..y ■ 
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Of THE CULTOEE AHB IMFEOVEMENT OF ATTENTION 
AND MEMOEY* 


Tlie facts winch liave been briefly roforred to, in regard to 
tbe pbenoineim.of memory, lead to some I’cmarks of a praeti* 
cal nature. T-tee relate to tbe improvement of attention and 
memory la persona of adult years; and, tbo cultivation 'Of 
tbeso powers in tbe education of tbe young, 

. -Tbe rtiies from wMcb benefit is to be derived for tbe 
Inxprovenient ofmemorjy m persons of adult years, nmy bo 
cbiefiy referred to tbe following beads. 

I. Tbe cultivation of babits nf attention, or • of intense 
application of tbe mind to whatever iS'at tbe time, its 'more 
immediate object of pursuit. 

« I|, Habits* of correct association. These consist in tbe 
constant practice - of tracing tbe relation between now facts 
and others with which we are previously acquainted; and of 
referring facts to. principles wbicb they are calculated to illus* 
irate, or to opinions winch they tend to confirm, modify,^ or 
overturn. This is tbe operation of wliat we call a refiectlng 
mind; and that infemation, which is thus frilly contomplated 
and associated, is not likely to be forgotten. 

III. Intimately connected with both the former rules, is 
the cultivation of that active inquiring state of mind, wbicb is 
always on the. watch' for knowledge, from every source- that 
comes witbm its reach, either in reading, conversation^^ 
observation*' - Such a mind is ever ready to refer newly^c- 
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of wliicli tlio HiiiKl loses tlie train of investigation, or of 
argument, in vliioli it liad made some progress, and may not 
be able to recover it in a 'Satisfaetory. mamier. Notlnng, 
indeed, appears to contribute more to progress in- any intellec- 
tiial pursuit, tban the practice- of keeping one subject liabitually 
before the mind, and of daily contributing something towards 
the proseeidion of it. 

V, " Attention and memory are greatly promoted by mat- 
ing on a subject, especially if it be done in a distinct and 
systematic manner — also, by conversing, nn -the ■ subject j — ■ 
and by instructing others, in it. These evereiso's,' .indeed, 
may perliaps be considered as aids rather to attention, or a 
clear comprehension of the subject, than to memory. For, in 
regard to memory, it is remarkable how much its power is 
increased in many' instances, by that: kind of exercise by 
which it is alone trusted to, without ciriy aid from writing. I 
have known medical men, for example, who. had to recollect 
munerous appointments, do so with perfect accuracy by 
trusting to memory, to which they liad habituated themselves, 
but blunder continually wdien they kept a written nismoran- 
dum. Tlic mental pow-er, which is iii some cases acquired loy 
constant and intense exorcise, is indeed astonishing. Bloom- 
field the poet relates of himself,, that niearly one-half of his 
poem, the Farmer’s Boy, was composed, revised and correct- 
ed, without wuitiug a word of it, while he was at work with 
otlier shoemakers in a. garret. 

Simila.r rules apply to the cultivation of these powders in 
young persons. They may be chiedy referred to the follow- 
in^ieads. . ^ ' 

L Exciting constant attention . and constant interest* 
For this purpose it is of essential importance, that wrliatever 
reading is p.reseuted to children, shall he of a kind which they ' 
understand, and in which they can feel interest and pleasure. 

. This will be greatly promoted by directing their attention do 
the meaning of .words, and ' explaining them ''by ' familijii* ' 
illustrations.' The .practice of setting-; basks 'as punislnnents 
cannot be alluded to in ■ terms ad^uate-to'lts 'extreme absur* 
dity. ^ On this gTouiid also^At must' be considered aS a great 
evTov in education to'inake children attempt -too' much, -that 
is, more than -they, can - do with' -close, attention. When a 
sense of weariness -or mental languor- takes place, what follows , 
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is not mere!'}" loss '‘oi timej'bnt an; ini por taut injury lone to 
tlie inetital constitution ; and it appears to be of the utmost 
coiiseqiianee,. tliat tlio 'time of cliildreu slioiild be as miicb as 
possible divided bbtvreeii intense attention and active recrea- 
tion, By a siiorter'time occupied in tins manner, not only is 
more progress made than by a longer, with listless and imper- 
fect applicatioji ; but' an im[>ortant part of mental discipliuo 
is secured, wMcli by the other method is entirely neg’le<rted. 
Similar observations, indeed, apply to persons at every period 
of life ; and vre are fully persuaded that progress in any 
intellectual pursuit does not depend so much upon protracted 
iaboripus study, as on the practice of keeping the subject 
habitually before the ' mhid, and on the inteixsity of mental 
application, 

IL Cultivating habits of association, by pointing out to 
children the relation of facts to each other, and the manner 
in which they illustrate one another, or lead to some general 
conclusion. By directing, them in this niaiiiier, from any 
particular fact, to recollect similar or analogous facts which 
had tormerly passed before tliem, they will be trained at once 
to attention, memory, and reiiection. 

III.^ Cultivating that general activity of mind, which 
seeks for information on every subject that comes in its way* 
llio most common and trivial oecurrences may thus be made 
the source of mental improvement ; as the liabits of animals ; 
the natural history of the articles that are constantly before 
us, in clothes, food, furniture ; articles of mamifacture from 
a watch to a pin ; the action of the mechanic powers, as 
illustrated by various contrivances in constant'use ; the stxpc-* 
ture of a leaf, a dower, a tree. To those farther advanced, 
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€m oilier subjects in cleai' and distmct. abstracts^ neatly and, 
inetliodically initteii, . 

V, Tliese exorcises of mind are igre^^tly ' promoted in the 
young by xerbal commiiiiication. Hence the importance of fre™ 
<]uent examination* The teacher is thereby enabled, not only 
to ascertain their progress ^ but to. explain what they dp not 
understand ; to impress upon them important points to which 
they may not liaye suhiciently attended;, to excite attention, 
inquiry, and interest ; and so to cultiyate the habits of a^soci- 
atipn and reflectionv Theso? in, fact, ought to be the objects 
to be kept in view in all' such exercises, ,as of much greater 
inpinent than tire mere putting of questions* On the, same, 
principle, a most useful exercise, for young persons is, instruct-.' 
ing others still younger, on subjects which they have them- 
solves recently acquired. 

VL In the cultivation of the mental powers in the young, 
a point of essential importance is the selection of proper a.nd 
worthy objects of acquirement. In the general conduct of 
education in tins respect, the chief error appears, in general, 
to have been, devoting too much time and attention, in 
females, to .siiporticial accomplishments, and in, males, to mere 
acquiremont in languages and mathematics : and the great 
object to be kept in ^dew, from the very earliest period, is, 
the pa.n.iiuonnt importance of the actual knowdedge of things 
on subjects of I’Oal utility tlie actual cultivation of habits of 
observation., inquiry, .association, and induction ; and, as the 
foundation of the whole, the habit of steady and continued, 
attention, The oiiltiy^tion. of these mental habits is of greater 
value by far than any one acquirement -whatever, for they are 
tito basis of all future improvement, and are calculated to give 
ii tone to the w”hole character. ^ ^ . 

In this brief outline I have said nothing on the subject of 
religious instruction ; for the same rules' apply to it as to 
branches of inferior importance, in as far as it is to, be con- 
sidered as engaging the intellectual powers., The .eluqf error 
here .appe^^''^-s to .be the practice, of trusting too nmcli to the' 
more repetition of tasks or catednsnis, without’ that kind of 
direct personal instruction which is^.c^lciilated 'to interest .the, 
attention, to fix the truths upon-, the '.’.understanding, and' to 
cultivate the. habits of association and reflection. 'A, leading' 
branch of this subject, the culture of the moral feelings^ does 
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not belong ■ to ' oui* present • incpiiry ; but it is impossible to 
mention it mtliout alluding to its intense interest, even ni a 
pliilosoplucal point - o£ view. One of the most striking 
plieuomena, certainly. In tlie science of tbo lininan is 

the high degree of culture of which the moral powers are 
susceptible, even in the infant mind, long before the porcers 
of intellect are developed for the investigation of truth. ^ 

In reference to the whole science of education,^ notlung is 
of greater importance than the principle of association, which, 
we have formerly ^seeii, exerts a most extensive influence, not 
in the remembrance of facts alone, but in perpetnatmg 
and recalling mental emotions. We take a very limited view, 
indeed, of this great subject, ifVre confine education entirely 
or chiefly to the acquisition of loiowledge, or even to the 
culture of the"- intellectual powers. Tiiat_ system is deflcient 
in its most essential part, which does not carry on, along with 
these, a careful and habitual cuitiiro and regulation of the 
passions and emotions of the young, — ^their attachments ami 
raitipatliies, — ^their hopes and tears, — their joys and sorrows ; 

the cultivation of the social and benevolent atlectious ; — 

the habit of repressing selfishness and bearing iiiconToniences 
and disappointments without munnuriiig ; — a disposition to 
candour and ingenuousness, and a sacred regard to truth. 
Their • future character, as social and moral beings, will be 
greatly influenced by the manner in which they are taugdit 
from an early period to regulate their eimitions, by directing 
them to adequate 'and wmrthy objects, — and controlling them 
’ by 'the great principles of wisdom and MHihi •' In -this Impor- 
tant prtu^csB' the .principle bf assbeiatioihexerts' a most eitoii- 
sive' influence, '''The stem lessons of morality, and even tho 
subllnie truths of religion, may be rigidly impressed upon the 
iiiind^ of tlievymmg, 'Und may, in after-life, recur from time 
to time as a’ mere; matter of remembrance ; but many must 
; have .'experienced how diferent is the impression, when they 
recur Tn blouse' assbeiatibn with a 'failie/s affection and a 
..mother's tenderness^— with the- lively recollection of a home, 
wherb the kliidest-syinpathies of the' human heart shed around 
the domesith circle all thatps lovely in life, while a mlM.arul 
'consistent piety 'diabitually pointed tlio way to a life which is 
lie 'CO, me. 
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OF THE INFLtWCE OF DISEASE- .«UPON ATTENTION 
AND BIEMOE?, . 

Tlie preceding’ imperfect outline, of tlie^siibject of momor}% 
smtiirally leads tis briefly to iiiTOstigate. the manner in -wliieh 
this function is impaired in -connexion mtli bodily disease* 
This takes place chiefly from injuries -of the head/alfectioiis 
of the brain ^ fever, and diseases of extreme debility* Similar 
elects arise from iiitemperanee and other habits of dissipation* 
Oiw jiresoiit pnr|mse, however, _ is, not to investigate tlio 
peculiar effects of these various causes, but to endeavour to 
tniGethe maiiiier in which attention and .memory, and 
may include perception, are affected by .any or all of them. 

^ The first mental function which' is impaired ,by bodily 
disease is usually the power of attention ; — ^tMs we seo illus™ 
trated in all febrile, affections* The patient, in the , early or 
milder stages, is incapable of fixing his mind upon any thing 
that ^requires much attention, of following out an a.rgumenh 
or of transacting business, wMch -.calls 'for much thought or 
consideration* lie is acute and intelligent as, to all common 
occurrences,, and , shows no want ’ -of Tecolloctioii-, or of the 
|)o-wer of reasoning when his - attention is 'excited,; but lie 
■feels it an exertion that is pahiftil to Mm* , In a higher degree 
of this condition., he is still intelligent as to what is said or 
done at the time, or i%recoguising persons.; -'hut in ,a short 
time forgets every thing in regard to the- person or the occur- 
rence, He is incapable of that, degree of attention which is 
iiecjessary for memory, though the povrers of perception are 
entire. In the^next stage., he becomes incapable of receiving 
the foil impression from external things ; and, in consequence 
of this, he mistakes the objects of his own thoughts for real!-, 
ties. This is deimuiii, ^aiid there ar:e ..various degrees' of it* 

In some cases, the attention of the .patient can be roused 'for 
a and directed tu the true,vektlons':of --external 'things, 
though he relapses into his dcliyious - iinj^essions when hs? is 
left undisturbed; in others, the impression: is koustau^^^ 

and cannot be corrected by any effort which is made to direct - . 
the attention ; and, in a third modification of this ren-iarkable 
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condition, lie mixes up ,Hs iialIiicma.tioiis witli external itiipres- 
_Bioiis in' a most singular manner. He Is still capable, Iioweyor, 
'of deseiiMng Ixis iiiipressions, that is, of talking so as to ..be 
iniclerstood, tliougli wliat lie speaks of relates only to Ms 
erroneous, conceptions, or mere bodily feelings. In tbe next 
Stage, lie either does not attempt to express himself at all, or 
is entirely unintelligible. He is now cut off from coimnuni- 
■cation with external things, and with other sentient beings ; 
and the highest degree of this is what we call coma or stupor, 
which resembles. profound sleep. 

This description refers chiehy to the gradations in the state 
of the mental functions which we obseiTe in continued feyer. 
,It is particularly interesting to trace them in this disease, 
because TfO- see the xarious grades passing into one another, 
and thus showing, in a connected series, the leading peculiari- 
ties, which, in other ahections, we have to contemplate 
separately. These peculiarities may be cliiefiy referred to the 
following heads. ' 

I. A state in wdiicli the attention cannot be steadily 
directed to a long and connected train of thought, or to any 
thing requiring a continued ehbrt of mind. This takes place, 
as already stated, in the earlier stages of all febrile, diseases. 
It likewise occurs in connexion with the debility wdiich suc- 
ceeds acute diseases ; in persons broken down by intemperance ; 
and in the first approaches of old age. It is also often 
observed in a reniarkable degree in connexion with a disor- 
dered state of the stomach. 

IL A state in which the hnpre^S*p~ nxade by > e?2ternal 
things is not suhicient to produce remembrance, though there 
. appears to be, at the time, a perfect perception. . A pOTSon 
BO - affected understands what is said to him, and answers cor,- 
.rectly, but v^ry/.sobhfbrgets what lias passed; he knowfi a- 
' friend, and, luippy to -see fiiniji but in a short , time forgets 
. the occurrence. This ^ is met with in a more advanced state 
of febrile diseases, in the higher degrees of the condition 
which results from habitual intemperance, and hi the more 
advanced periods of age. ^ It also occurs in diseases of the 
, brain, and in eases of injuries of the head. . A lady, whom I 
attended some time ago, on. account of an injury produced, by 

faU, from a ■horsey lay, for. The first week, in a state of per- 
■fect'siuppr;. .|radualy .revived, so as to be sensible 
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to external iiiipressioiiSj and after some time to recognise lier 
friends* 'But after wardsy ■wlieii ' slie was entirely recovered., 
slie liad no recollection of tills period of her convalescence, or 
,C)f having seen various friends who' then visited her, thonghg 
lit the time, she recognised them, conversed with them sensi- 
bly, and was veiw happy to see them* 

in. The third condition is that in which external impres- 
sions are either not perceived at all, or are perceived in a man- 
3ier ivhich cannot convey any distinct notion of their relations 
to the inind* On this account the conceptions or tiaiins of 
ideas existing in the mind itself are . believed to be realities. 


Tins remarkable condition belongs properly to another part 


of oim subject. It occurs in various forms of delirium, and 
constitutes the peculiar characters of insanity and dreaming. 
The ideas or conceptions which occupy the mind in this con- 
dition are various* They may be ' trains of .thought excited 
by some passing event, or some bodily sensation 7 and fre- 
quetitly the patieiit repeats something which is said in Im 
hearing, and then branches off into some other train to which 
■ that has given rise. In other cases, the impression is one 
wJiich has bemi brought up by some old associations, eve.n 
relating to things, wliich the person when in health had not 
recollected* \ 

^ It is rarely that we have an opportunity of knowing pre- 
cisely the state of the mental operations during fever, "and I 
therefore find considerable interest in a statement which I havo 
received from a gentleman, whom I attended along with Br. 
xxndrew Combe* His case was one of protracted fever, which 
%veat on for about six weeks; and it came on afrer much 
excitenpit and intense application^ . of mind, in bringing to 
perfection a piece of complicated machinery^ During the 
first fortnight the febrile symptoms were mild, but with' much 
complamt of -headache; he lay like a person unwilling to be 
disturbed, and was little inclined t 0 _ speak, but was’ quite sen- 
able, and answered correctly whenever- was spoken to « 
'Ihis was succeeded by a period of restlessness, i'u' which ha 
was nwe- inclined to talk, _ and .ofteh; wishjed 'to get' .but of 
bed; he 'now began to have false '^perce||tiohs, and parox- 
ysms ot delirium, with considerable excitement, 'and 'these 
, continued during the remainder -of the aittack,— but with' 
intervals of several hours, in -which he was perfectly seiisible« 
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During tlxese aMe to converse- correotly for some time ^ 

lait - it -was foun^,' tbat 'coiiversatloiij eontimied beyond a eer- 
taiii time, uniformly - brought back the delirium. Tlie ac- 
count wliieh he gives of 'Ms mental feelings during these two- 
different periods' of Ms illness, Is curious and interesting. Of 
the ffrst, namely, that during which he was qtdte sensible, he 
says he can give no intelligible account, — it was deep, dark, 
hideous, but mdeffnite‘,”and he looks back upon It with horror*- 
He has no- recollection of suffering any bodily pain, but seemed 
to suffer the most excruciating niental agony, whieh he earn- 
not describe. - He remembers, in reference to this period, no 
persons, no passing' of time, no distinction of night _ and day, 
ho sleeping or waking, hearing, seoing, smelling, or tasting' 
any tlimg ; he has only the impression of a long, ' dull, hor-^ 
rible, but mdeseribable- dream ; and Ms own- conviction ys, 
that die was, at this' time, altogether imensibk to externa! 
objects, A state df great mental activity followed,— great,' 
but not uBpIeasahf excitement. All sorts of wild, but uncon-^ 
jiected, fantasies successively occupied my mind. Sometimes 
my thoughts ran upon tilings which had formerly interested 
me ; and at others, on things of which I had never dreamt. 
The distinguishing character of this period was, that thouglits 
•were realities, as is the case in dreaming. Scenes and spe- 
culations of all kinds passed in rapid succession throiigli my 
mind, but they had all the force and Tigour of actual exis- 
tence. I did not tMnk of doing a thing, but did it. Persons, 
periods, places, and tMngs, the most incompatible with^ each 
other, were all ' brought together without” a- shadow of diffi- 
culty ; and when together, without oxeitihg the idOa 'of their 
own/ Miconsistehey’.' -.'"Por some of these notions I can easily 
account^ as. heing consistent with 'thO - general ciffrenf’of my 
thoughts ; ibr others -I. can conceive no imaginable eahse I’-'hht; 
•my reeolieetioh'of 'imny of the'scenes is'even now nibre ‘virii 
'than of many things' ‘that have really happened, to nie.^* Ho 
then describes -a variety of the scenes' which passed before hinr,^ 
-in a manner "strictly analogous to dreamihgi. ’'.pm first was a 
fair 'in a village in' Derbyshire, where he had resided - when a 
boy , at school'; and the Duke of Wellington 'was 'there, and 
l^;ppeared in''thff.¥nt-bf"0|5eniitg the gate of the ehurch-yatd^. 
^TMs'was' suCc^edfed . b;^ ri shpoting excursion ; tliis'by exten- 
Sy'^irahsactibhsmt¥:shM was eoacernbd- in 
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exertions for improTing tlieir condition.. .-.Then he tos engage- 
6(1 in, a duel; and finally ^ he was., concerned, in ■ an extensivo 
brewery^ of which he was appointed manager ; and so strong 
was this impression j .that the belief of its reality was not re- 
mo Y©d after he was far advanced in convalescence. One point 
is deserving of notice, namely,' that he seemed to have lost all 
id*ea of persona! identity. Tims, in the course of his illness, 
be.', had a sore ear, which appeared to produce considerable 
uneasiness ; but he had sc) idea that. it. ' was Ms own ear,-«^ 
he^mhght ithelonged to a soldier .-hoy* w. . _ , , 

•' IWf’.A remarkable circumstance- ■ in . many of the ^ cases 
referred to under the preceding heads .is,. , that,^ along with a 
greater or -less degree of incapacity- of ■■attending to present 
objects,^ there is often a wonderful activity of mind in regard 
to old impressions, and even -tho- renewal .of recollections 
which had been entirely lost. Qf ’this kind there are varioiijs 
remarkable examples on record, .especially in regard to the 
memory of languages. A man, mentioned by Mr. Abernetliy„ 
had.'been born in France, but had spent the greater part of 
Ms life in England, and, for many years,- had entirely lost 
the habit of speaking French. But when tinder the care of 
Mfi Aberiietby, b,n account oi the-ejiect|S''Of .ait injxtry of the 
head, lie always spoke Frenoli,. A sWllgar -ease occurred in 
Stf Thomas's Hospital, of a man. who, wa^’lna state, of -stupor- 
in Oonsoqiie,iice of an injury -of the head. -.Om his partial 
recovery, he spoke a language which nobody Jn the hospital 
understood, but which was soon ascertained .to be Welsh. It 
was then discovered that ho had - been . thirty vears absent 
from. Wales, and, before the accident, had entirely forgotten 
■ Ms native language* 0,ii his perfect recovery,, he compietelv 
torgO't his Welsh' again, and recovered, the English language. 

A I lady, mentioned by I)r. Prichard, ivhen in- -a state of deli- 
rium, spoke a language which nobody about her understood 
kit which also was discovered to . be. „ Weiah* None of her 
friends could form any, conception '.of the, manner in which 
she, had become ac(piaiiited with, tlmt.'iangimge ; but -after 
much' inquiry, it was discoYer.ed, 4hat m hm childhood she 
had a nurse, a native of a district lon'. the’ cost 'iof. Brittany , 
the dialect' of which is closely analogous- to, Ae ''Welsh*. The-^ 
lady had at that time learnt a good deal' of; this dialect, bu« 

had 'eiitirely forgotten it for many years before this attack of" 
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fcTer* Tlie eas^ lias also been coiiiimiiiicated to me of a lady 
■wbo was^ a mtm- of • Gei'many j but married to an Eiiglsl-i 
Gentleman, and for a considerable time accustomed to speak 
■tbe Englisli language-* , 'During an illness^ of tlie nature of 
wliicli I am not informed, slie always spoke German, and 
could not make herself understood by her .English attendants, 
except when her husband acted as interpreter* A woman 
who was a native of the Highlands, but accustomed to speak 
English, was under the care of Di% Mackintosh of this city, 
on account of an -attack of apoplexy. She was so’. fary^reco- 
vered as to look around lier with an appearance ofdntolJi^nce, 
hut Br. M. could' not make her comprehend any tiling 'he said 
,to her, or answer •: tlie most simple question.. He. . them 
desired one of her friends to address her in Gaelic, when she 
immediately answered with 'readiness and iluency,— an Italian 
gentleman, mentioned by Dr* Rush, who died of ' the yellow 
fever in Ishw York, in the beginning of his illness spoke 
English, in the middle of it French, but on the day of his 
death he spoke only Italian, A Lutheran clergyman of 
Fliikdelphia informed Dr* Iliisli, that Germans and Swedes, 
of' whom he had a considerable number ii5 his congregation, 
when near death always prayed in their native languages, 
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%Mcli !ie had performed long heforOj ineludiiig; many lainEte' 
particulars which he had entirely forgotten. A gentleman 
who was under the care of Dr. Johnston of Kirkaldy, when 
Ml a State of slight delirium, connected with erysipelas of 
the head, sung, with great precision, some Gaelic songs. In 
health ho had no kind of turn for music.; and though in his 
youth he Ixad some knowledge of the Gaelic language, he had 
keep for naany years entirely unaccustomed to it, and his 
knowledge of -the language was supposed to be nearly or alto-- 
gotherlost,: An ignorant servant girl, mentioned by Cole- 
ridge, during the delirium of a feveiv repeated passages from 
theological -works in. Latin, Greek, and Eabbinioal Hebre-w, 
•winch, being teken do-wn and traced to the works from -which 
they were derived, -were found to be repeated with perfect 
accuracy. It turned out that she had been, servant to a 
.elergyman, a man of much learning and peculiar habits, who 
was m the practice of walking baekwai-ds and forwards, alon« 
a passage m his liouse which led to the kitchen, and there 
reading aloud his favourite authors. 

' I the memory of languages as mflnencod 

by aftections ot the brain, a condition occurs, the reverse of 
that now mentioned, and presenting .some, singular phono- 
mena; the cause ot the . difference ' is, entirely beyond oiw 
researches. The late Dr. Gregory w-as accustomed to men- 
tion in his lectures the case of a clergyman, who, -while 
hibounng under a disease. of tbe brain, spoke nothing but 
Hebrew, -which was ascertained to be the. last language that 
he had acquired. An English My, mentioned bv Dr, 
rnchard, m reoavering from an apoplectic attack, always 
.spoke to her attendants in French, and had actually lost t4 
knowledge of the English langua,ge. ■ This continued about a 

J't. is the state of stupor or coma, in 

which the mmd is entirely cut off from . intercourte with the 
external world. This occurs in the worst states of fever,— 
m various diseases of tlie brain and injuries of the head ; and 
takes place, from a very different cause, 
m the state of famtmg. la such cases, there is seldom any 

iM to im yet there are facts which 

tend to show, that the patient is not in such, a state of tota^ 

Insensibility to external things, as his appearance would 
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indicate. A -geEtkinaB,-' -wlioxii - I' attended in a state of perfect 
apoplexy^-’ froai/.-vrMeii lie did not recover^ was frequently 
observed to adjust liis nigbtcap with the utmost care, when it; 
got into axi unoomfortabie state ;■ first pulling it down over 
his eyes, and then, turning up the front of it in the most 
exact maniiei*. Another^ whom I saw lately in a state of 
profound apoplexy, from which he recovered, had a perfect 
recollection of what took place during the attack, and men- 
tioned many things,,.'wMch had been said in his hearing, when 
he/ was supposed to be in a state of perfect unconsciousness. 
A. lady, on recovering from a similar ^ state, said she had beem 
asleep and dreaming, and mentioned what she .had drea»mt 
about* ‘ Facts-- are wanting on this ■curious subject ; but there 
can he little doubt, that niany of the stories related of things 
seen by persons -in a estate of trance, are referable to this- 
head, and that their visions consisted of the coneeptions.of’the, 
mind Itself, believed for the time to be real, in a mai lqt 
analogous to (keaming. That such impressions should iv j be 
more frequently remembered, in the ordinary cases of stupor, 
probably arises from the higher degree and greater pernia- 
nmxcy of the afieciion tlian that which occurs in sleep. For 
wo have reason to believe, that dreams which are remembered 
occur only in imperfect sleep, and that after very profound 
sleep we do not rexnember any mental impressions, though we 
have satisfactory proof that they exist-. Thus, a person will 
talk in his sleep so us to be distinctly understood by anotlier, 
but without liaving the least recollection of the mental impres- 
sion which led to what he said. 

In the- preceding observations, we -Ixave referred cMefiy 
, to the temporary; -influence of disease, in impairing or sus- , 
pending:the powerB.'-.ofbattention, and memory in regard 'to 
•recent ' impressions. ’ But there is a part of the subject' quite 
distinct from- this,;,uatn6ly,' tfle effect of certain diseases 'in 
obliterating impressions.-formerly' received and long retained. 
The higher degrees- of this oontdition amount to that state’ 
which wei call , Idiotism, ■ and this we find -supervening, both 
'Upon iaffe<5tipns of the brain and- protracted febrile diseases. 
The condition so produced- is sometimes permanent, but fre- 
quently is recay€ired from and recovery takes pkcq in some 

B s gradually .qthers very suddenly*- -A man, mention od 
iyil|is,,,on , a-.-putrld fever, : was; found to 
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hare so entirely lost Im mental faculties,, -tliat Ii-e blew nobo- 
dy, rememberod iiotliiiig',- and., imderstood'’ notliiiig : bx 

supra brntiiui saperet/’ Ho ■conthmed in .tills state for two 
montbSj amid, lien gradually .recovered... ^^Sorno years ago I 
attended a yoting many wiiOy.on o*ocovering from a tedious 
toyer, was found to be in a state bordexing upon idiotism ; and 
tliis contimted even after Ms .• bodily bealtli was entirely 
restored. , In 'tliis state be was taken to the country, wbere 
bix gradually recovered 'after- sovemixmoiitbs. A gentleimn 
mentioned by- Wepfery on coming Out' of i an apoplectic attack^ 
was ioiiad to know nobody, anl^'ireHieBxber: ixotMng,- After 
several weeks,, be began to know -.-Ms '.friends^ to 'remember 
words, to 'repeat tbe Lord’s prayer, aitd^o read a few words 
of Latin, ratber than German, wbicb was *bis own language. 
When urged to road more than a few words. at a time, be said 
that be formerly understood these 'things, but box? ' did not.. 
A'fter some time,^be began to pay more attention to what was 
passing around him ; but, xvMle. thus making slight and gra- 
dual progress, bo was, 'after a few -months,- suddenly cut off 
^ by an attack of apoplexy., - ' , „ , ' ' * 

The sudden recoveries from "this ■ condition of the mental 
powers are still more reniarkablm Dr Prichard, on the 
authority of the late Dr, Rush 'of-HMladelpMa, mentions an 
American student, a person of considerable attainments, xvho, 
on •recovering from a' fever, was /found to diave- lost 'all his 
acquired knowledge. When his- health was resteed, he began 
to apply to the Latin granimar had passed through tlm ele- 
iTientary parts and was beginning to construe^ ■ when, one day, 
ill making a strong effort to recollect A' part of Ms lesson, the 
whole of Ms lost impressions suddenly returned to Ms mind, 
and he found himself at once in possession of all his former 
acquirements. - - . , . 

In slighter injuries of the head, accompanied by losa'’of 
recollectioii, we observe the circiimstahces- gradually 'recalled 
in a very singular manner. Some years '■■'ago' J eaxv a bt)y. who 
had fallen from a wall,^and strxiok /his* head '--agaihst a stone 
xvhich lay at the foot of it. He, wm ■ harried- 'hmue in a state- 
of Insensibility, 'frou'i which he ' Soomh^cht^red, but' withO-at ' • 
any recollection ^of the ^ accident. - -Hd 'felf that liis -head 
W<te hurt, but he had no idea how he 'had received the injury/. 
After a short time he recollected that he had struck -liis head 
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against a stoae,-bat liad no recollection how he had 


no recoiiectioa. Iiow lie liacl come- to 
4o so. After 'anotlier-mterval, lie recollected liiat lie liad 
been on tlie top of a wall, and luid fallen from it and struck 
against the-stoiie, but cotild not remember wliere tlie wall 
ms. ■ After some time longer, lie recovered tlie recollection 
of all tlie-circiimstancas. Dr. Priebard mentions a gentle- 
man, wlio suffered a severe injury by a fall from Msdiorse, 
and wlio, on Ms 'recovery, Imd no recollection - of any tMno’ 
relating to the accident, or for some time before it. "A con- 
siderable time elapsed before liis recollection of it began to re- 
turn, and it was only as be repea.tedly rode over tlie country 
’Hybere tiio accident bad liappeiied, tbet- tbe sight of tlie various 
objects gradually recalled tbe oircurnstaiices of tbe journey in 
^diicli it occurred, and of tbe accident itself. On tbe otlier 
band, singular examples occur, on recovering ' from comatose 
aftectioiis, of tlie sudden reinval of subjects of tliougbt wbicli 
hac. been in tlie mind at tbe time of tbe attack. A lady, 
whose case was lately communicated to me, iras seiiaed with 
an apoplectic-' attack- while engaged at cards. Tbe seizure 
took place Oil a Thursday evening, — she lay in a state of 
stupor on Friday and Saturday, and recovered her conscious- 
ness rather suddenly on Sunday, Tbe first words she then 
uttered were by asking, what is trump.'" 

A still more remarkable pbenomenon, connected with cases 
of this kind,^ occurs in some instances in wliicb there is perfect 
mtelligonce in regard to recent circumstances, but an oblitera- 
tion of former impressions. Of this I have received tbe fol- 
lownig stiiking.example from an eminent medical friend, ■ A 


respecfaiMe surgeon was ' thrown from Ws horse while ricliiio- 
m the'eomitry, -and was carried into air adjommg house in I 


state^^of mBensib&ty;-; From ‘"tMs 'be very; soon ' reooybted, ^ i 
.described the accident; distinctl^^ gave-Tuiuute directibiis - f 
in regard^ to Ms;own treatment; ^ In particular, die’rtoiested 
that be might be immediately bled tlie-bteeding was' repeated ' 
at bis own desire,- after two hours ; mid he Conversed correctly 'J 
regOTdmg his feeHngs and 'the state of his pulse . with the tne- 
dioal mail who visited hini. , In the evening he was so much 
reedy ered m to be abl4;to' be removed fo his oim housdj.and - ' , 
anneaical'-mend acebmpanfed the carnage.’ As 'tiic'y ' ' 
drew- near made some observdtfon, fespcctiug 
preeautiofis cychteeC'tdyipreveat’himiecessaryAilari^ to -tho ' 
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xTtfo and family of tlio paitreiit, wlwj -ta his astOBisImieiit;, lie 
dii^eovered tliat Ms friend iiad lost all idea of, kaTmg either a’ 
wife or cliil dren. TMs condition continued during tlic fol- 
lowing day, and it was only on the tiiird day, .and after farther 
bleeding, that tlie circumstances of his past life began to recur 
to his uiIikL On the other hand, remarkable instances occur of 
the permanence of impressions made, upon the mind previously 
to such Injuries, though the mental faculties are entirely obscur- 
ed as to all subsequent impressions. An affecting example is 
nipitioned by Dr. Conolly a ■ young, clergyman, -when on 
the point of being - married, suffered an .injury of the' head 
by which his understanding was, * entirely and permanently 
deranged. He lived in this condition till the age of eighty*; 
and to the last talked of nothing but his approaching wedding*, 
and expressed inipatience for the arrival of the happy day. 

It is chiefly in connexion -with attacks of an apoj)l0ctio 
nature, that we meet with singular examples of loss of 
memory on particular topics, or extending only to a particular . 
period. One of the most coimnon is loss of the memory of 
words, or of names, while the patient retains a correct ‘idea 
of thing's and persons. The late Hr, , Gregory used to men- 
^ ti on a lady, who, after an apoplectic attack, recovered cor- 
i recldy her ideas of things, but could not , nauia ■ them. . ' In 
giving directions respecting family matters, she- was quite ■ 
distinct as to what she widied to be done, but could make 
hoTOolf , understood ^only by going through ' the. house, and 
pointing to the various articles. A gentleman whom I at- 
tended some years ago, after recovering from an apoplectic 
attack, knew his friends perfectly, but could not name them, 
n tuking one day in the street, he met a gentleman to whom 
lie wa.s Tory anxious to cormnunicate something respecting a 
mutual iTiond. After various ineffectual attempts to. nmke 
Mm understand whom he meant, he at last seized him by the 
arm and dragged Mm through several/ streets .to the, house, of 
the gentleman of whom he was^speaking, and pointed, to the 
^name-plate on the door. , , • ' 

A, singular modification of this con&iop,;has been -related 
to me. The gentleman .to whom.- it. referred, could noth® 
made to understand the name of- an qb|eet-if .it was spoken to 
hiin, but understood it perfectly .when -it ,was wifitten. . 'His 
niental faculties were so entire, that he was -engaged in most 
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extensive agriciiiturar concerna, and ho manned them witli 
perfect cei-reetness 'bv- means of a remarkable coirtrivanct^ 

He kept before Itim/m the room where he transacted busi- 
ness,' a list of the' words which were most apt to occur in Ins 
intercourse with Ms workmen. When one of these wished to 
communieate with Mm on any subject, he hrst heard what the 
workman had to say, but without understanding hum farther , 
than simply to catoh the words. He then turned to the words 
itt Ms written list, and whenever they met Ms eye, he vmder- I 
Stood tkeiit perfeotlj. These* particulars I had frohi Jus soiij, | 
a gendeman of high intelligeaee. - Another frequent modift- 
cation consists in putting one name for- another, but, always 
usimr the words in the same seusm An example of this also i 
occurred iu the gentleman last mentioned. He unitormlv, t 
balled Ms snuff-box a hogshead, and' the association which Jl 
led to tins appeared to be obvious. In the early Pf' '-Ml 
of Ms life he had been in Virginia, and connected w^ 11 
the trade in tobacco; so that the transition from M to 
tobacco, and from tobacco to a hogshead, seemed to bo r 
natural Another gentleman affected in this mannei, w cu J 
•he wanted coals put upon Ms tire, always called tor paper, jf 
.and when he wanted paper called for coals; and these words , > ^ 
he always used in the same manner. In other cases, the j, 
natient seems to invent names, using words which to a straii- . ■ „ i 
Lr are quite unintelligible ; but he always uses them in the I 
•same sense, and' his immediate attendants come to uaderstani 

-wliat lie means by tkem. ' V" ' ' t ' ''U 

:■ A gentleman upwards of eighty yews cf age; whom! attend- , , i 
e4 some time’agb’on account' of an attack un Ms bead, Imi 
Sm^st entirely the- use of the English language, and expressed 

in a, Maleet’ which seemed to bo a mixttae of French, I 
iS- SpanishV Hetman, and Turkish, with many words 'i 
WMch were entirely mthout meaning. 
edwith thete languages m the early part 
in diplomatic situations in foreign coimtries, but had lived m 
tetirmeiit M Scotland for more than thn-ty years. He 
sebmed to he quite.distinet in Ids ideas of things, _as appetoed 
fSn Ms going^ to shops and making purchases in the most , j 
correct immnet, but always by sewelimg about till' he found ,, 

the 'articMhewanted;, and'whenMvmgout in Ms 

' iiKmgh''’hd cbBl4-'hot''inake himself intelhgiblo to his coachma i , | 


mFmmm-m mbmasb. , m 

m wordsjf lie was quite distinct in directing liim "by sigas 
where lie wished to be driven. The language, which he chiefly 
employed appeared to be Spanish^ and with a Portuguese geiv 
tleman who paid him a visit, he conversed for some time very 
correctly in Spanish, introducing, however, occasioiialiy words 
from other languages. For a long time after the attack, he 
^ rarely spoke the shortest sentence in English, though he fre- 
quently used single w^ords, but in a manner in which no mean- 
ing could be ■’ attached , to them. Having been afterwards 
considerably burnt about the head, by setting Are to, -the cw- 
tains of his bed, he was observed to, use more English words^ 
for some time, and this being followed by a, course of 
Mistering, he continued to spoak more in, English, but only 
occasionally and in very short sentences. These were some- 
times correctly expressed, and sometimes with that misappli- 
cation of words which is usual in -such aflections ; - thus? hav- 
ing at one time occasion to inspect a house which -was of very 
small dimensions, but fitted up with great neatness, he said, 
«■ it. Is very neat, btit a very little child.” Eatterly, it hm 
' been observed, - that he speaks more English than usual when 
he begins a conversation with a person whom he has not seen 
for, some .’time, but that he soon relapses into his. umntelligible 
: language ; .“■and the same efiect is produced by, any commuBi- 
i ' cation .that excites .either surprise or distress. 

' Another' remarkable modification of bins condition of tho 
mental powers, is found in those cases in which there k loss 
of the recoHecfcion of a particular period. A clergyman mm'^ 
t-ioned by Dr. Beattie, on ■ recovering from an apoplectic 
attack, was found to have lost the recollection of exactly four 
_ years » every thing^ that occurred before that period he remem- 
bered - perfectly. 'He gradually recovered, partly 'by a spon- 
taneous ■ revival of his memory, and partly ■ by acquiring a* 
knowledge of the leading events of' the period. A yoitng 
lady who was present at a late . cataiStrophe In Scotland, .in 
which many people lost their lives by- %h& fall of the'.'gallery 
pf a Church, escaped- without,,, any, injury, -but with the- com- ■ 
^plete loss.' of the recollection, of any. 'of.-tho'^ circumstances'; 
and tliis extended, not enly ,ta the ,ewident» to 'OT^rv 
thing that had ocoiffred to her for a certain time hefqre ^oim 
to church. A lady, iprhoin I attended eouxe years ago in a. 
protracted illness, in vhich her memory ' became much 





imi^ired, .lost the recolleetiou , of a period of about ton or 
tweb-e spoke. ’witli perfect consistency, of tliino's as 

they stood before that time. * ° 

As far- as I have been able to trace it, the principle in such 
cases, seems to be, that, when the memory is impaired to a 
certain degree, the loss of it extends backwards to some event 
pr some period, by which a partionlai-ly deep impression liad 
been made upon the mind. In the lady last mentioned, for 
iMtoncG, the period of which she lost the recollection was. 

!rLlT“f “ Edinburgh, and it ex- 

.tend^backto her removal from another city in which she 
had lived for many years. During her residence in the lat- 

tor, •me liad hmov^w, tli6..ixiotlier' of. a Buinerotis faBiily, and 
0tlior.6TeBt3lmd ocoiirpd a deep impression 

on lier nimd. ,The period of Jier 'residence in Edinbiiwli Imd 
been nmfom and tranquil, and witbout any occwrence cal-. 
euiat«5d to excite mnolr, attention in a person of rather slen- 
der mental endowments. I do not know whether wo can 
giTO a sininar explanatioai of eases, in which the loss of meiin>- 
ry has extended only to particular subjects ; namely by 
supposing, that these subjects bad been more slightly impress-v** 
ed upon the mind, than those which were retained! A cren-| 
tieman is mentioned by Dr. Beattie, who, after a blow"" onl 
the head, lost his knowledo^e of Greek, and did not appear to! 
have lost any thing, else. _ ^ ^ 1 • 

^ While we tlms review the manner in which the nmnifestationS;; 
of tnind-are an©cted> in certain oases, by disease^. aiOci-h^iiydeS' 

of. the braiu, it .is iieces_sary. . that we „ should ; 

the remarkable instances in which tlm braiii has been 'ekten- i 
sive^idiseased without the .phenomena of mind being impaired. I 
m-, any. sensible degree; .Tliis holds true both. in re^rd to the I 

destruction of each-indivklnal part of., the brain, and .likewise,' ' 
to ;the extent . to- which, the 'cerebral .mass may be diseased .or 
destroyed. In another work, I have mentioned various . 
cas^; which illustrate this fact in a very striking manner'-' 
particplariy the case of a lady in whom one half of the 
btaip was reduced to a, : mass of disease j but who retained 
all."hdr faculties to , the test, except that there was 'an ' 
imperfection of vision, — and had been enjoying herself at 
^ bopyitial party in the house of a friend, a few hours before 
m deathi •' & man mentioned by Dr. Perriar, who died of an 
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atfeotion of tlxe brain, retained till his 'faculties entire till the 

. very iiioiii6!it of' doatli 'wliieli' was sudden t on exaniinirig liis 
liead,^ tb© ^ wlioie jjgiit Iiemispberej ■ that is ■ one half 
of Jiis hraky was found destroyed hy- suppuration. In a 
similar- case recorded bv'Diemerbroekj half a poimd of matter 
,was found in the brdin j -and in one by ’©r. Jleberden;^ there 
^ pound of water.- A man';, ■ mentioned by- Mr. 
Ci lialloran, suffered snch an injury of the head, that a large- 
potion of the bone- was removed ' on - the - right- '^ide ■; and 
extensive suppuration having taken- place,- ■--there ' was dis- 
ohai*ged at each dressing, through ' the ■Opening, an immense ■ 
<iiiant% of matter mixed with large nmsses ~of the substance 
^ ot the bram. This went on for seventeen-days, and it appears 
mat nearly one half of the brain was tlirowm out mixed with 
the matter ; yet the man retained ail his intellectual-faculties 
,, to the very moment of dissolution ; and,- through the whole 
I ' disease, Ms mind maintained uniform tranqiiillitv, 

|:,l-heso remarkable histories might be greatly '-multiplied if it 
[( - were required, but' at present it seems oudy necessary to ■ add 
the vary interesting case related by Mr. Marshall, ft is that - 
of ii man who died with a pound of water in his brain, after 
•ylwmg been long in a state of idiocy, -bui--" who; % verv short 
before death, became perfectly rational. \ ; - 
' ■ Ihe facts, which have been thus- briefly referred to, present 
'■a series of phenomena of the most remarkable kind, but om 
wlnch-we cannot -speculate in the smallest degi'e'e without 
advancmg beyond the sphere of -our limited' -Acuities one 
thmg, however, m certain, ---that they give no countenance do 
the doctrine of 'materialism, which some have mresump'fcuousl v 
deduced from a- very partial view of the influence of' cerebral 
disease upon th©- manifestations of 'mind. They show us 
indeed,- m a , very striking manner, the- mind -holding kter! 
-course with the external world, through 'the. mediiun of the' 
brain -and- nervous system; and;hy certain, diseases, .of '-these. 
i»:g'aiis, they show tills ’-intercourse impaked nr' suspended,;- ■but- 
^ney- show; notlimg- more. ■ In particular, 'they- warrant' nothin'^" 
m ’any- degree to'alogbus'tb those pariial- deductions; which 
tom the basis of ■matemlism. ; On' the, coiitmry;', they' show 
and diseased to an exteordinary ' extent, 
Auctions beingr affected in- any -sensible 
.aej^roe. , Ihey show .-os,' farther, .Ae -.manifestations of. 





Hiliid olbscBred .ipr, a. and yet .iwviiig in all tlieit er%!- 
nalYigour j alniest in til© very moment of dissolution. Finally, 
tliey exliibit to ns the mind, cut off from all intereonrse witb 
the external world, recalling its old impressions, eyen of tMnfs 
long forgotten ; and exercising its powers on those which -had 
long ceased to exist, ^in a manner totally • irreconcilable with 
any idea we can form- of a material function » - . 


SECTION II. 


ABSTEACTION. 


By Abs’^bac^ioh,. we separate yarions facts from each othe, | 
and examine , them IndmdnaJlj. We separate, for exanip^* - 
the qualities of a substance, and contemplate one of tin ^ 
apart from the rest. This act of the mind is employed itttjpr 
processes of ^1^®. utmost importance. By the one, we mmnmyj 
a yariety of objects, select the properties in which eertrf'^y 
numbers of them agree, and thus arrange them into class! ,, j 
genera, and species., By the other, we take a more comp|.y 
lionslye yiew of an extensiy© collection of facts, and select. d\i 
which is common to the whole. This we call, generaljjsing,r';'y||’ 
deducing,a general fact, or, general principle and the W9^M^K 
Is of exWsiyo.._application In all philosophical inqinries. ' W j 
particular points, to be attended to, in- condncting it, will ccyf i 
under, yiew In another part of, our .subject. , The most I 
tant ! is, -.that the fact, -assumed as -general, really helongy' 
"AE the indiyldual instances, and, has, not been deduced w , 
the examination of 'Only -a part of them,. . ,■ • 

_ There hay© been disputes among writers on the-- science ] 
mind, whether abstraction is '.to be considered as.ai disti | 
mental operation, or. is referable . to judgment. Butl.lv ' 
already stated that my object in . this putline,;is to laypitf 
^uch ' dl^nssbns, and to-alkde simply to the actufl.procfer’ ' ’ 
mkd ina practical y|ew^ One thing at least.- is ch 

our , ab^teaotibiis .‘ipuft . bo, obrwctod by rm) I 
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tlie proTiiic^e of wMcIi is to jadge-wlietk6r-tii0‘proeoss is per' 

A , fomied correctly, and on sound principles; TMs, ko we ver 

is -distinct froiU tlie primary act of the mind, 'to. winch I imv 
apply the term, abstraction, wMch is simply the power of con- 
^ toinplathig one property of a substMca apart from its otliei 
properties. -It thus disjoins thing’s -/which'’ by nature art:j 
intimately united, aud which ' cannot be separated in any othei 
^ , inaimer. ^ Reason does not appear to be immediately coxicotiv 
v-| , ed in this, though it is most clo’selj connected with the pur- 

.;P poses to which the process is - afterwards applied; namely, 

classifying’ substances according to a certain^ agreement of 
propei’tles, ^and fixing xipon those which iim common to' 
' ^ individuals of a numerous series, in the act of ‘‘>’ene- 

lali/uig, or deducing a general fact or general principle, 

I have formerly alluded to a period in the science of iiimi 
,•> when our ideas ot external things were' supposed to be eertahu 
. .yictuai essences, separated „ from tlie.substenecs and . couvoved 
, .pidneiple.,,,, Jn,,,,,connexioix .'With, tills., .timor'v, 
fPytliere arose a controversy, wdxether, %vhen 'We peiforni the 
.‘pifceiital act of generalizing, there existsi'n kature-any ’essence 
^^oiTespondiug to a general idea p or whetheiyin 'geiiernlklib/ 
^ tt|re merely make -use of an abstract for 
using the word inmtt "we ’oiily kmpldv 'a/ term *■ or 

•hi ^ foming Mea-:of wan in ’t'ii.i 

e abstract, -without thinHng of any individual awn : and, in {),« 

wo can reason 'fespoeting a class of 

£s^T' S*'""* •‘o ««- 

lienee arose two sects,- W'hosk"'’disputes‘irialrc a 

j® Justory of ihteUeefual science ’ 

i«^the IN onumdists and Realists. ' - ■- 

sects we BOW considei- as little 
t historical curiosity Snt, for sovml 

teitunes, they divided the learned of Eoro^i rShd were' ’often 
™ aJMOuutihg to' aittial'BOrsetjinbij 

says Moslxeha,-'« procured flw death of 

.*«|ohn aaS8, w 

‘^alfef not pretend to dOiiy thal' he fell a victim 

a|:o the resenteent of their sectr Tire RbaJist^oh “ho X . 

the'year l479, the eo«4enujatio<i bf Joh, 
r‘ 'ras attached to the p&ty:©!: the ■NoiU!nan‘,t's 

contending sects, carried their fHfy'So.'.fei- as 'to ehai-^" 
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'eacli otliet vitl. tlie'' sxDL'''agamst tlie Holy Gliost.” Tlxa 
dispixtOj” says Mr. Stewaii, ^^‘was carried on witli' great 
•warmtli in tlie nniverBities 'o'f France, Her many, and England, 
more particularly in ^ the ^ two former comitries, where the 
sovereigns were led by 'some political views to interest tbeni- 
selves' deeply in tlie contest, and even to employ the civil 
power in support of their favourite opinions. Tlie emperor 
Lewis of Bavaria, in rettirn for the assistance which, in liis 
disptites with the Pope, Occam had given him by Ms wiifcings, 
sided with the Nominalists ; Lewis the eleventh of France, 
on the other hand, attached himself to the Realists, and made 
their antagonists the objects of a cruel persecution/' 

We find' some diiicnlty in believing, in the present day, 

' that the controtersy which" thus 'entbroiled the continent ^of 
Europe in all the rancour of actual persecution, related to 
the question, whether, in employing general terms, we use 
.words or names only, oi\ whether there is in nature any thing 
cO'rresponding to what we mean by a general idea.' It is well 
designed' by Mr. 'Stewart as ‘‘'‘one of the 'mo'st 'curious 
events which occur in^tha history of the human mind/^ 

The question is one of no practical importance, and, when 
It is cleared from its connexion with the ancient doctrine of 
appears to be one of no difficulty. Without supposing 
;thht there is in nature any actual essence corresponding to a 
.general idea, the truth, seems to be, that 'we do 'form a certain 
notion or. Conception '''of, a quality in '-which several substances 
\agree, distinct from any one ' substance to which the 'quality 
belongs. Hence some have proposed the term -Hotionalist, 
or Concepthalistj'as designating opinions ‘distinct from those 
both of the Nominalife and Realists. But, ticcording to the 
laindples of modem. science, we cannot Consider the discus- 
dm as, any thing' more than an ingenious iigmng 'on points 
of ho, real Importanee. : The process whiclf the iniad really 
carries on, in -'that; mental _ operation to which these remarks 
have referred, cbnslsts nimply'in 'tiacsing' relations' or * points' of 
. ieacmblanee In 'wMch' certain'' individual things agree, ’though 
they’iBfiy'm others' be -mnarfeably diffiefent; We then g-iVe a- 
hame to that common' quality, 'and so form tlib individuals 
.ptd helps' of which this Quality the 'distihguisliing charae- 
; ' Thfe, ’ we , toay''‘takb a ■ number' of aniihals dlfelng to- 

/miarkahty'Thom' each otlMi^yand say,---*thOy’’hre ‘Ml quadrupeds. 





' mAGlNATION;. 

We may take a number of substances very dissimilar in their 
external and mechanical propferties, and say, they axe all, acids. 
'Some of these substances are solid, some fluid, and some 
caseous; but the property of acidity is common to them all, 
and this accordingly becomes tbe name and the distinguishmg 
character of the class into which we now arrange them. 


SECTION HI. 


IMAGINATION. 


In the exercise of imagination, we take the component ele- 
ments of real scenes, events or characters, ^nd combine them 
anew by a process of the mind itself, so as to form compounds 
which have no existence in nature. A painter, by mis pio- 
cpss. depicts a landscape combining the, beauties of various 
real landscapes, and excluding their defects. .4 * 

novelist, in the same manner, calls into being a nrtitious cna- 
racter, endowed with those qualities with which it suits his 
purpose to invest him,— places him in conUct with other 
licings equally imaginary, and arranges, according to ms will, 
the scenes in wluch he shall bear a part, and the lino of con- 
duct which he shall follow. The compound m these eases is 
entirely fictitious and arbitrary ; but it is expected, that the 
individual elements shall be such as actually occur m natore, 
and that the combination shall not differ remarkably from 
what might really happen. When this i® attmded 

to. as in a picture, or a novel, we speak of the work bemg 
extravagant or out of nature. But, avoi&ng combinations 
which me grossly at variance with reality,. gie 
a compound may make it superior h) any khmg that actually 
occurs. A painter may draw , a eombmatmn of beauties in a 
, landscape superior to any, tHng that is , actually knpwn to 
exist ; and a novelist may delineate a, more chmactei, 

than is met with in real life. It is remarked by Mr. htewart, 
that Bfilton in his Garden of Eden has ‘i created a Undseape 
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more perfect^ '|>roba-My 5 ,'m- all its parts, tlian .lias.evor beoji 
roa.liy.ed iii/aatare, aad cortamly tery diflereat-.froiii mj tliiiig 
tliat tills couatry exMMtod at tlie time wlieii lie wrote/'' 

It is a curious reuiark ^of Mr. M^alpole/' lie adds, iliat' 
Milton's Eden is free^.from .tlie- defects of tlie Old IJngiisIi 
Oratclen, and is imagine<l,pii .tlie same, principles wliicli dl,. was 
reserved for tlie present age to carry into execution." 

Tlie mod®'.®# artificial ^.combination wMcli results .from;;, the 
exercise of iinaginatidnjds cMeiy applicable to four Muds- of 
coinposition. 

,L Fictitious .narrative, .in which the author delineates 
imaginary scenes or -transactions ; and paints imaginary char- 
acters, endowing them “with such qualities as may suit the 
purpose which he has, in view. 

2. Composition or verbal address, directed to the passioii.s/ 

and intended to excite .particular mental emotions, To this 
head are .referable, many --of the combinations of the poet, 
and -addresses caicukted to operate upon tlm feelings of a 
popular assembly-;:. also, those .w’McIi deiivo .their character, 
from the language of trope' and metaphor* The genius of 
the orator, and- the.iiiventive, powers of the poet, a-i:e exhibited 
ill the variety and tlie-iiovelty of the analogies, resemblances, 
illiistmtions, and figures, which he thus brings to bear upon 
hisS subject. . 

3. Those unexpected and peculiar associations which Ibrm 

the basis of • wit and humour, - , . 

■ 4. . Combiimtions-, -of -objects of sense calculated to produce 
mental, emotions of a pleasurable or painful -Mnd, ,as our 
impressions- pf the Sublime, the beautiful,' the. terrible, ' or the 
ludicrous-* The combina^ons of this class are chiefly referable' 
to .thO' head,’, of objects ;.of-;taste, -or-, the flue arts and ‘are 
exempli-fled in the iavontlohs of the painter *aad the Btaiaaiy-,- 
i.u, decorative arcMtecfumT.and artificial gardening,— we may 
add dlleatrieal exMbitious- and music,' - ■ 

‘ ; The facility of rapidly; forming,' ' in ■ these several depart^' 
meuts, oombmations calculated to’ produce the effect -which ' is" 
iutkided, constitutes- what we call ■ mwntwe . Siaiilar 

power of mveiitlon, founded ‘oiw.'an exercise .-'of imagmation/ 
luay also be applied .tO; the iavestigations ,of science * • -It- * m'ay 
,.be_ OBiployed,' for. exampfei. In. the:' contrivamcerof .,,,experiiB 
oaJoii&tel'.io-aid m .or’to illustrate ' a’ doctrliie ; ' 




and in tlie coiistraction of tliose legitidmto lifpotlieses, 'wMclt 
hm'e often led to tlie xnost uxiportant discoireides, lUeadstliO 
pliilosopliioal iiM|nirer,_ not to be ^atisled' with "'observing'' facts 
m ■ they happen to he presented to ’ him,-' bmt to grasp after 
principles by eager aiitioipatioiij and then to. contrive courses 
of observations lOr- experiments calciilated-'^o" asceHaia their 
triitlu ' ' , ■ 

.'The ‘Union of elements, in ' all ■■sneh;; productions of the 
iinagination,' is regulated bydlm'-khowledgOj'the'-taste^’ahd'the 
liiteliectual habits of the author; and^ we- must -^d,; by his 
moral principles* - Accordiiig-td'the'vie^'^ythehabits, andblie 
principles of him who frames thein^ therefo^,/they may ‘either 
contribute to moral and intellectual' improvement ; or ■ they 
may tend to mislead the judgment, -vitiate' the taste, and 
corrupt the moral feelings* ' ' ' 

Similar observations apply to the -conduct’' of the imagina-'' 
tion in individuals, and its, influence in the cultivation of moral 
and intellectual character. ' There is - certainly ' no power of 
the mind that requires more- cautious manageihent 'and ■ stern 
control ; and the proper regulation of it cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon the young* The sound- and proper ' exercise 
of It may be' 'in,ade to 'contribute to the cuMyation 'of ■ all ‘ that 
is virtuous and estimable in' human character* ' - It leads us, 
in particular, to place ourselves in the situation of others, to 
enter into their feelings and wants, and4o participate iA their 
distresses* , It thus tends' to the cultivation of "sympathy ' and 
^ the benevolent affections; and promo-tes"- all' those feelings 
which, exerts so extensive an influenced^. 'the, duties of friend*- 
ship, and the harmonies of' civil and social intercourse. Wo 
may even say that we exercise 'iniagihation^ -when we endea- 
voui* to act upon that high standard 'of morals, wiiicli requires 
us to do to others, as we would that they should do • unto 
us/^ For- in -this mental act \ve'.mxist imagine ourselves In 
the situation of other men, and, in their ■; character j j.udge/of 
our own .conduct towards them* ■ Thus;- a man, deficient in 
■ iumginatiott, though 'he inay be free Romany thing' unjust ‘-or 
dishonourable,, is apt to . be- ' ooldv" ;cohkacted, and " selfish ; ' 
regardless of- the feelings, an4'«^diiffereiat''ta''the distresses' of 
others* . Farther,; wemmy be -said 4o -'ex^cise imagination, 
when we carry our views .beyond present -.arnd sensible obj’eots, 
■and endeavour to fe'el the power - of -^tthmgs which are not 
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seen,'’ aiid tli6-raality'0f'’pceBes and times wliidi ate yefc' m 
come. ■ On ■ tlie ■ otker Mtwi, imagmatiou^may be employed 
calling into being eyils. wMcb bave no existellC 6 J^ or tbr exag"* 
gerating tliose, ■ wMcb. are 'real ; for fostering malevolent feel* 
ings, and for imputing to tliose ■witb' wlioixi we are cpiinected, 
inotiYes and intentions wliioli -liave no foundation tn trntli* 
finally,', an ill-regnlated imagination may be employed In 
occupy ing|,tliLe mind v/itb-'%vaking dreams^ and vain delusions, 
,to''tlie exclnsion-of'all tliose Mgii pursuits wMcIi ongkt to 
employ tlie faculties of a rational being. 

. ' Tliere lias bean considerable •difference of opinion’ in' regard 
to tbe, effects produced upon the mind by fictitious parrativa. 
Witliout entering minutely upon tlio merits of tliis contro- 
versy, I tliink '.it, may bo contended, tliat two. evils are likely 
to arise from mueb 'indulgence In works of fiction. .Tlie niie 
is a tendency to give way to tlie wild play of tlie imagination, 
a practice most deleterious both, to the intellectual and moral 
habits. The other is a disruption of the harmony ivhicli 
ought to exist between the moral emotions and the conduct, 
—a, principle of extensive and important infiuencc. In the 
healthy state of -the moral feelings, for example, the ©motion- 
of sympathy, excited by a tale of sorrow, ought to be followed 
by some efforts, for the relief of the sufferer. When such re- 
lations in real life are .. listened to from tlmo to time without 
any such efforts, the emotion gradually becomes weakened, 
and that moral condition is produced which -we call selfish- 
ness, or -hardness of heart* Fictitious tales of sorrow^. appear 
- toJiave a similar tendency.;— *the emotion is produced witliout 
’ the oprrespondingr conduct t and, when this habit has been 
ihuoliandulgcd,>;'theTesuh to be, that -a -cold and barren 
sentinientalisni iS'.^produced, ‘instead of , the habit- ^bf active 
' .benevolence. ■ If . fictitious’ narratives be employed- for depict- 
ing scenes of vice,,' another evil -of the greatest inagiiitucle is 
likely to result-froni them, even though the conduct exhibited 
should ha sliown -.to- end in rbmorse, and misery. -For by, the- 
'mere familiarity with vice, ah injury ds done- to the - youthful 
mind, which is in no degree compensated by. the moral at the 
dose. ‘ ; A.m ' ' ■ ■ : i '* 

Imagihation,; -therefore, m,ra .mohtai power ’.of rtetensive 
ihiuence, and capable, of beidg turned to important purposes 
111 the eulfci nation pf individual ;diaracter. But to be so, it 
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must 1)0 kept imder tltc strict -coBtrol ;botli 'Of -reason and of 
virtue* If it be allowed to wander at-' discretion, tlirongli 
scenes of imagined wealtli, -ambition,. friTolityj; Or pleasure, it 
tends to 'Withdraw -tlm mind 'from tlie- important pursuits of 
life, to weaken tlie habit of attention, and to impair the judg- 
ment, It tends^ in a most material manner, to prevent tlie 
due exercise of those nobler powers which are directed to the 
cultivation both 'of; science. and virtue. ; The state of:'a mind, 
which has yielded itself to the infiuence-of -this dekslte habit,' 
cannot be more forcibly represented 'than in' the words of 'an' 
eloquent writer The influence -of this- habit of dwelling 
on the 'beautiful fallacious forms of imagination, will accom- 
pany the mind into the most serious speculations, or rather 
musings, on the real world, and what is to be done in it, and 
expected ; as the imago which the eye acquires from looking 
at any ’ dazzling object, ' still appears before it wherever it 
turns. The vulgar materials that constitute the actual eeono- 


Tiiy of the world, will rise up to its sight in fictitious forms, 
winch it cannot disenehant into plain reality, nor will even sus- 
pect to be decoptivQ. It cannot go about with sober, rational 
inspection, and aKcertahi the nature' and value of all things 
aianind it. Indeed such a. mind is not disposed to examine, 
with any careful miriuteness, the real .condition of ’things* ' It 
is content with ignorance, because environed wdtli soniething 
more delicious than such ■ knowledge, in -the paradise wdiich'' 
imagination creates. In that paradise 'it walks delighted, till 
'feonm imperious (3ircumstance of real ‘life cal! it thence, and 
gladly escapes thither again •when the -avocation is past.' 
Tliere,- every thing is beautiful and noble, 'as could be desired 
to form the*residence of an angeL If a tenth part of tlnv 
felicities that have been enjoyed,-' the great-actions that have 
been performed, the beneficent -instit'ations that have been’ 
established, and- the beautiful objects that -'have' 'been seen m ^ 
that happy region, could have' been imported 'hitd this\terte^-"' 
trial place,— what a delightful . thing it; would have; been ' to ' 
awake each 'morning to see such a'worid;onee':more.^'"* ■ ■ ' \ - 
;To the same purpose are 'bhe words---hf --another writer- of 
the- highest authority*— To indulge the--. power -pf, fiction, 
aiid'Sond imaginatldu’ out upon the 'wing^-’'ls;-ofteii'tho' 'sport of 
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tliose who delight too mneh ■ in silent; speculation.— He-, who 
has nothing external that eau' divert liim^ must find pleasure 
in Ms own thoughts^ and .must conceive Minself what he is 
mot, for who is pleased with wimt he is ? H© then expatiates 
in boundless futurity, and culls from all iiBaginable conditions, 
that which for the ^present 'moment he should most desire ; 
amuses his desires, with, impossible enjoyments, and confers 
upon ’.Ms- pride, •unattainable.' dominion, .The mind dances 
from scene to scene, unites all pleasures in all combinations, 
.and liots. in. delights which nature and fortune, with all ‘ their 
bounty, cannot hestow... In time, some particular train ^ of 
ideas fixes the attention; all other intellectual gratifications 
, are rejected ; the mind, in weariness or leisure, recurs con- 
stantly to the favourite conception,,, and feasts, on the .luscious 
falsehood whenever • she is offended with the bitterness , of 
truth.- By degrees the -reign- of fancy is confirmed-; she 
•grows first iniperiaus,,' and in, time despotic.,, Then, .fictions 
begin to operate m- realities, false opinions fasten upon; 'ihe 
Snin4, and life passes in dreams of, rapture or of anguish.''^, 


SECTIO'N IV, 


OF BBASON OE JUDGMENT. 


^ The most sim.pI© view which we can take of reason, pro- 
bahiy, is, that it is, the exercise of mind by -which we compare 
foots with each othar?. and mental impressions with, external 
things. The appEcations of this mental process, may be 
referred to the following hoards — , ’ , , , , ' , 

I,., We, compare facts witli each other, so as to^trace^ their 
relations, connexions, and tendencies ; and to'distingxiish-^ the 
connexions wMch are. incidental from those wMch are fixed 
and uniform* ^ v , , ' " , 

V^%at w© caB thexelations.of tilings, whether referring to 

^ Jolmson’s Basseks. , 
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exterEal events or mental processes’, compreliend all tliose 
facts vliicli form tlie groat objects of liuman knowledge, witii 
respect either to tlie individuals,' or tlieir tendencies to^vards 
aacli other* They may be briefly enumerated in the follow- 
ing manner 

1, Eektions of character, — or those marks, characters or 
properties, by -which a substance may be recognised and may 
be distingmshed' from- all others^ for example, the botanical 
characters of a plant, — ^tlie'Chemicab properties of -a mineral 
—the symptoms of’ a disease,— sensible ’ properties of colour, 
taste, smell, 4c. — the mental endowments -and moral qualities 
of individual men. 

2. Relations of resemblance and analogy, arising out of 

’ a comparison of the qualities of various individual substances 
or events. These admit of various degrees. When there is 
a close agreement between two events or classes of events, it 
constitutes resemblance : when there are points of difference^ 
it is analogy. In the latter case, we then trace the degrees 
of analogy, depending upon the number of points in wdiieli 
the resemblance holds, and the number of points in which 
there is a difference. On the relations of resemblance, also,* 
depend the arts of arrangement and classiflcation ; , and the 
use of' those general teiins hy which we learn to express a 
great number of individual objects by a single term, derived 
from certain characters in which they agree, such as solids^ 
fluids, quadrupeds, 4c. We find a certain number of sub- 
stances •which agree so m\ich in their properties, that -we class 
them together as one species. We then find other substances, 
which agree with these in a certain number of their proper- 
ties,' but differ in others. We dismiss’’ the latter, and retain 
those only in which’ they 'all agreed and so form the whole 
into a genus. The individuals, forming the genus, are still 
found, to agree in some of their properties with various other 
substances, and, by leaving out of view . those in which- they 
differ, we again form 'this still larger number into a class or 
order* ’ " ' - * > ■ 

' 3. Nearly connected with the- former,- but still more 
extensive, is that important process by- which, among a great 
series of facts, we trace an ’accordance,' -and thus deduce from 
the whole a general fact or general principle. 

' 4. Relations of composition,— icompreliendhig the resolu- 
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tion of a siibstance; mta-its 'oloitmts or eonstitiieiit parts^ — 
the coanexiom of the parts as ooiistitiitirig a wlioloj — of ti'ne 
whole to the parts> and of the parts to each other. 

■ 5. Relations of eansation, ' or the tendencies of bodies to 
produce or be followed bj certain actions upon each other in 
certain eircnmstanees-.. These refer chieiiy to that ' uniform 
sequence of eyents from which we deriye our idea of the oiia 
being the cause of the other. But the class likewise includes 
other relations aiising out of the same subject,; such as the 
relation- of two ©Tents as the joint caiises-of a common effect, 
or the joint .effects of .'-a -common cause-; or as forming links 
in a chain of sequences in which we haye still to look for 
hither ©Tents, as /the. true antecedents ,or &ial results,. It 
includes’ also , that -.most important mental process, by which, 
from the properties of a known eliect, we infer the powers 
and properties of an imknown cause. 

,fn Relations' ■ of degree and proportion, as in those truths 
and relations which are the subject of mathematics. 

7. The important question of moral relations, which does 
not properly belong to the present part of our inquiry,-^ 
including the relation of certain actions to the great standard 
of moral rectitude, — and to those principles -whicli bind iimn 
together in the harmonies of social and domestic intercourse. 

These appear to include the principal relations of things, 
which the mind requires to inyestigate in an intellectual point 
of riew. The facts i^especting them are acquired by attention 
and memory ; but it -is .-the proyince of x'eason to separate, in 
the mass so acquired, those which are incidental and tempo- 
rary from those whicli are uniform, — ascertain, for example, 
-those characters hy which a substance’inay’be certainly recog- 
nised,-^4lie ■ symptoms- hy which a disease may- be distin*” 
guished front' other /diseases . which resemble . it,— -and the 
actions which a 'substance may he eontidently expected to 
produce upon other substances in particular circumstances. 
When the mental- process required for doing so is performed 
in a- legitimate manner, the .deduction constitutes 
regard, to the particular point which is -the immediate subject 
of it ; when> the-- contrary, it leads to fallacy -or, fAwhmd, 
.Hence reason haa -sometimes -been defined, that exercise of 
tnind by, lyhich %ya 'distinguish truth 'from falsehood. - - 

Hi JlaTing, hy'-blie - preceding processes, ' ascertained the 
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itiilform toiideiicies of bodies to be followed by certain actions? 
upon eacli otlieri webring tliese- tendencies into operation for 
the production of certain results. Hence reason lias been 
considered, also, to be that power, by which we combine 
means for acComplisliing an end ; but this, perhaps, may be 
regarded rather as the practical application of tlie knowledge 
to wMcli reason leads us, than as a primary part of the pro- 
vine© of reason itself. . ' ‘ ' 

III. ■' 'We' compare mental intpressions with externa! things, 
so as to 'coiTect the impressions of: the mind in regard to the 
external world. Mental processes of, the. most important kind 
are connected with this application of reason. 

‘ Reason or judgment, when duly exercised, conducts us 
through these xarious mental operations, and guides us 
towards the discoxery of truth. , It does so by enabling us. to 
compare facts with facts and events with events ; to ^reigh 
their relations, bearings, and tendencies ; and to assign to 
each circumstance its proper weight and influence in the con- 
clusions which we are to deduce from them. The person 
who does so, we call a man of sound judgment, whose opinions 
and conclusions we receive with confidence. . On the contrary, 
we receive with distrust and suspicion, the coiiclusions' of a 
man of an opposite character, who forms his opinions and 
deductions hastily, — that is, from a limited nmiibor of facts, 
or a hasty and imperfect examination of their relations. 

.A distinction has sometimes been mad© between the term 
.reason, as used in the language of ’science-, and as employed 
in the common affairs of life : but there seems to be no real 
ground for the distinction. 

Reason in the language of intellectual science, appears to 
be that process by which we judge correctly of the- true and 
uniform relations' of facts or event's, and .give to each circum- 
stance its due ' Influence in tlie' deductions-. It ■ is chiefly 
opposed- to 'imagination,- in which -the ‘iiiind is 'allowed to 
'raniHe througlr.chains of events, which 'are; coBnected"by 'loose 
and 'casual associations, leading -to.- no-- true results. . It is also 
distinguislied-fimi simple. memory5--\iu'--wMch 'facts or events 
are connected in the mind ‘by certain-^principles' .of ■ association ^ 
without a full view -of their -relations! -'.Thus, when we -find 
person remo'inbering an extensive ■■-collection -of facts, and 
-forming certain combinations- among, .them,, or deductions 

' ^ . E 2 
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iroin tlieiii, witlioiit-'.attendiag to points of difference wliicli 
tend to otlier deduotionSj .we say^ Iiis nieniory is better tbaii 
Ms Judgment. . 

Reasoiiiiigj, again, appears to J}e tlie conseciitwe exercise' of 
reason, wben applied to tbe investigation of a particnlar 
subject, or a > certain series of facts or events, so as to trace 
tbeir relations or establisk a particular coiiclusioii as 
deduced fWm sucli a series. Tliis process, liowever, wMeb is 
cornnaonly called, tbe. Discursive Faculty, is to be distinguislied'. 
from tlio simple exercise- of reason. It ought to be guided 
by reason, that Is, by a full view of the real relations of the 
facts about which it is exercised ; but it is often allowed to fix 
on a slight and .partial view of them ; or is applied ingeni- 
ously to discover relations- of a particular kind only. .Thus, 
we speak of a man who reasons closely, or^ with correct 
attention to the real relations of things, and the tme weight 
of eveiy-fact. in' the investigation ; of another who reasons, 
loosely, or who is", led away by casual relations,- and partial 
view's, aiTording no true deductions ; and of a third who 
reasons ingeniously and plausibly, but not soundly,-^that is, 
who argues on one side of a question, and contemplates facts 
in particular relations only, or as supporting particular 
opinions, neglecting those views of them which tend to a 
different conclusion. ■ - This art of ingenious reasoning ^ or 
disputation, accordingly, we shall afterwards have occasion 
to show, is not only to be distinguished from the ^ sound 
exercise of reason or judgment, but is often found directly 
opposed.to it., 

. ■' In'the kiiguage of 'theology,, reason is distinguished from 
revelation-; and uheans that exercise of the mind, by whieli' 
. we deditee -a -certain fenowledge'of the Deity from the power 
and 'wisdom displayeddn tlm works of' creation,' apart from 
any ’direct- revelation of Ms character and wdll. 

hi the languagebf .common life, the mental process, whioli 
we term reason or 'judgmenV- appears to-be the same, though 
the facts- on wMehit-is exercised may be different. A reason- 
, able Ilian is one who, both' in ’the' formation of Ms- opinions 
and the regulation of .Ms. conduct, gives the due weight and; 
influence to 'aEthe' facts knd considerations which ■ ought _ to 
influence Ms "decMbk^ „ A niMt of the' opposite character is 
one who’ lakes ff-p' 'Ms opinions dpon slight, partial, aiid inacle*# 




qit^ta |f0iiiiL4s then caiinot^- 6v ml!' Hot,. admit 'tlie' 
imprassioa of facts or 'arguments wMelx are calculated to' 
correct these unsound deductions ; or who, in the 'regulation 
of Ms conduct, is led away by ' tety impressions, or’ feeble 
and inadequate motbes, without gi'^ing due consideration to' ■ 
those which are calculated to lead him into a different ■ course* 
The former, we call -a reasoiiabley considerate, thinking;inan y 
the lafterj, we say, is an unreasonable, inconsiderate man, who- 
cannot or will not think. It also 'tmj often' happens tliat the, 
latter, Imiring^fonned his conclusions,' is obstinately ' tenaoiousi 
of 'theni; while the former is still ''open' 'to dhe true and' Ml 
impression of any new fact or argument that is proposed to 
hlm^^ Solomon has expressed in a Tery striking manner the/ 
leading features of' two such characters, namely, of the man 
who takes up opinions with little ■ examination and theu' 

. adheres to them with inaccessible ‘pertinacity ; and 'him who' 
forms them only after full and candid examination, and with 
a cle£ir conception of the grounds on which they are formed ; 
— ^*'the sluggard is wiser in his own conceit than, seven men' 
'that can render a reason/^ . ■ • , ' ■ v' ‘ ■ 

The process. -of mind which we call Toason or judgment, 
therefore, seems to.be essentially -the- same, .whether it be. 
applied to. the- investigation of truth, or .the affairs of common 
life. , In both cases, it consists in ■ comparing and weighing 
facts, considemtions and motives, and deducing from thorn 
conclusions, both as principles of belief, and rules of conduct. 
In., doing so, a man of sound judgment proceeds with caution, 
and with the consideration of ail the facts which he ought to 
hdse into the ..inquiry* Haying-formed Ms conclusions, he ‘is 
■still open ,to the influence of new facts, by 'which they- may be 
corrected or modified ; but he is not- be shaken in 'his confi- 
dence by trivial statements, -or frivolous objections.- Op'^ ' ' 
posed to this there are two modifications' of character which 
present an interesting sfibject for , observation ..Bo-thibrm . 
their .opiiclnsip’hs hwtily, and* without.- due •.examination of ''the 
facts and oonsideratioiis which ought to inffuence them ; ' but 
their subsequent ^conduct is widely diferent. Tlie 'one is shak- 
en in Ms conclusions by every, .new fact that is presented .to 
Mm, and every ■s%ht. objection that is brought, against Ms-, in- ' 

, dactions ; mi the-" consequence is, that Ms opinions and his 
principles of conduct are constantly. changing. The other,- 
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liaving framed 'Ills opinions, tbongli on'^ grounds tlie most in- 
adequate, adlxeres to ' them '’witK inaocessible ' if mness ; and 
seems"' totally.' proof against tie force of any facts or arguments 
tiat can ie brougM against tiem. 'The former is the more 
hopeful character of the ’ two,— Ms error consisting in a- want 
'of atteBtlon, rather than of judgment ; or in a habit of fraan- 
:mg‘’his conclusions too; hastily. By education, or exertion' in 
Ms. own pairt, this habit' may-be corrected in a greater or less 
' degree 1 but the latter appears to labour under a radical do- 
'iect of ‘judgment, which makes him insensible to the due force 
of the considerations ' and 'arguments Which ihiuence other 
men. , In the affairs'of life, the former,- after perhaps commit- 
' ting tarlous indiscretions, acquires wisdom from experience,' — - 
that is, 'by' haring the fallacy of Ms ' conclusions ^In many in*- 
' stances forced upon Mm. The latter ’remains unchanged ; re- 
taining the same contidenc© in Ms own conclusions, and the 
'''sapiO contempt for every thing that can be opposed to them« 
This' unfortunate condition of mind, though it’ may haTe^had 
•its origin 'in peeuliarityof mental constitutionor'deheient ddii* 
cation, is fostered and increased by indulgence, and- by a neg- 
lect of cultivating the -important habit of calm and candid'in- 
’ vdstigation. The man seems at last to become ’totally inseiisi- 
. Me to the motives and evidences which influence other mm ; 
add the more striking and ’convincing these may be to -others, 
the more remarkable appears tlio condition of that -mind wMch 
, does ' not fed or' estimate their importance.' This stale of 
mind is emphatically ascribed, in the sacred writings, to the 
man who denies the existence of-' a great first cause tho 
' fool hath said iii'Mo'heart, there is no' Odd.^^ some pro- 
cess of mind, knpto to himself,, he has arrived at this 'conck- 
sipB and "he- ii totally immisible to the manifoM evidence, 
which, -m^ets Mm- wherever -he turnsTiis ©ye, of itsTutility-'diid 
\ 'folly. ' And sui*ely if there is 0-mong human bmngs ah atbet- 
' mg represehtatkn of a mind' lost to every fuhctioh 'of a 
' 'healthy, understanding; ihcapahld of 'rislsig- from -effects to 
' caw% or of - ' tracing the ' relations ' of - tMhgs,— a mind 
vdfeted by-' if.s; rightful 'guardiaiii - add' -left 'the ■ Unpro- 
tected riciimof every ' wild d,eks!Oh that flutters hy,-^ti^^ 
',;M' found in Mm, who^ possessed of ‘ the- senses- of •a-IiriBg 
''|'idp;‘-'-;ban,;stkBd beford the fmr face 'of creation hnd feay in Ms 
' hlarb— there is ho 6!od/* ^ ^ -/ - ■ • 
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ewy ^x«ls0' of ,of asseEtial mportaBee, 

iftiiid sWl be. rabrnssed by aixy. persowal 

feeling’ w ^motion ■vMeb, inlgbt^ rbstmn ot • influeiioe ' its dec!- 
sinus:'' Hence tHe dtUculty .we feel daCkling on' a siibject 
ini'wMcti we. are deeply iater-estad^, especially if ,otir tecliriatioii^ 
-and'^be facts:' and , motives presented, by the case,, be 
idegreo' opposed- to ' each other* ^-rThns^ , -we -speak, of a man 
wlm' allows -his feelings; to Jniiienc© .his jndgmeht*;^ and pf 
another^ of ai eodl he^l, who '•a.ilow^^no f6elin|’.to infeirf^ 
.with his decisions^ Amy par.ticti1ar'.emotic>i!, ' wWcli. -has btea 
.deeply '-indulged and fos.tere4ij comes in this- Bianner' to Infiii- 
‘ ence the - Judgment in, a most '■ extraordinary degree.' -If is 
thus., that a vitiated and depraved :state^ of the moral feelings 
at last misleads the jndgmeat, in -regard tO'. the great principles^ 

- of moral reetiriide ; and terminates ■ in a state of -immd, 
eOiphatically described in the sacred writings, in %?hich a ina.ii 
' puts evil for -good and good for aril,, and.is left to the influence 
O'f strong delusion, so that he ^tbeHeves a lie/^ This remark- 
able, condition of' the power of-', reasoning - and Judging, we 
mnnot refer to -any principle with '.'which we are acquainted,; 
-but wo must receive it as a fact in .-the history of; our inoral 
constitution, '.which not to be.' qiidstlotieil . A poet ha^ puhg, 
that v-icO, which at trrst is !iated'.;.as an , odibus ■ monster, is, 

, when seen too oft, endured-,, then, pitied, then embrace^ : and ' 

■ he has only. -added his evidence 4o 4 'fact, which ha^ bden 
received' upon the testimony 'of. the phliosopher and the 
. moralist in every age, and is acted upon as 'a flxed and uiiiferin 
_ principle of. our nature- by all dte6S:,pf men. ' „ . 

, Upon the grounds which have, been 'briefly' referred to ’!» 
the above observationsvif will' appear,' that 'the -principles, 'On 
which 'a man -should .form/ hfe; opinions, are essentially flie 
. -■same with those by which he ought;' ;to,. regulate .Ms cohduct.- 
. If this- conclusion he admittech it.. wfli enable us ’to perceive ' 
the fallacy of a dogma which has '-often' beep brought 'forward 
.with 'iimeii cOBMenc©,-~that a mm. is' not .responsible '.f of' his -■ 
belief* .' When- taken - abstraetl • this- is true ;- but, in'; the- 
’ practical appflcatioii; of it, ' there ’a.’ great ''«d dangerous ' 

. fallacy* • In.- the ophiions wMch'a^man fonm/bu ^nj partietdaf 
subject, he is indeed influenced,' not by his* oto; will,-' - But-hy 
'the facts or’ evilence- by which the', doctrines are supported; 

' and^ in this sense, a man may Justly be .said, npt 'to' be respon- 
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sIMa for Ms belfof* But wlien- we apply tlia priaciple ta. 
practical pixrposes^ au4 especially to tliose trutlis of religious 
belief^ to wMck the (fogma has beau . poiiHed, it uiay easily be 
, sew to be as fallacious as_ it is daiigeroiiSi A man is undoubt- 
edlj' responsible ^for the care, with "wliicli he 1ms informed him- 
self,: of the facts and evidences by wMoli .his belief on. these 
subjects ought to he iuiumiced I and'for.the care, attention, 
and 'anxiety with which he gives to each of these facts- and ■ 
evidences its due .-weight In the momentous inquiry, -He is 
farther responsible -for any degree of that vitiated and corrupt*- 
ed- state of the moral feelings, by ’which Ms- Judgment may ‘ 
have been biassed^ so as to prevent him from approaching the 
subject with the sincere, desire for truth, of a. pure and up con-*, 

. tannnated mind. Ifo in this seme^' we say that.aman.is not 
responsible for his belief,- we may quite as -reasonably allege, 
that he is not responsible for his conduct, because he "chooses,, 
on some slight and -partial grounds, to frame for- himself prin- 
ciples of action, vdthout taking into consideration those fuiida- 
mentol rules of moral rectitude -by winch mankind in fenbral- 
, are expected tube infiuenced.,- We may as well contend, that'',' 
the manis not responsible for Ms .conduct, who, by long-fomi-;'-' . 
liarity with, vice, has lost sight of its malignity, and has come' 
to approve and love that which he once contemplated with 
abhorrence. 

It appears, then, -that the -exercise of reason is - precisely the 
, same, .and guided by the same laws, wliether it be applied ti> 

: the. hivestigation of truth, tor to the regulation of conduct. 

, The _ fornier is more particularly connected with the forthor 
prosecution ■ of our inquiry ; but the leading principles apply • 
equally to the great .question of morals, and theimportant sub- 
-J^^-hf.religlous’behaf. ; , to prosecuting the subject as a branch 
’ of ■iutollectual .science,, it. soems .to resolve Itself into two ■ 
parts \ ^ 

\'t. The use of reason m the investigation of truth.,. ’ ' " / 
AL, The use^qf. reason, -in. correcting the impressions of the\ 
mipd In regard to external, things.- .. ’ 

Before /proceeding to .these branches- of the subject, how** 

„ this, may perhaps be 'the proper place for agaip stating^.|ll 

- ^ a fow wqrds, ,that,,.iu the preceding observations^ my bbjecti#' - 
■ has’ beep top,con§ue myself bo 'faet^j, ! respecting' the- pro.cess 
, whfoh,ldien|tod actually , without entorlng on -'the 
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question 1 k)w it performs tliem. /Oa-tliis sulbject we tiid 
great differences among pMlosopliers, wMcli I liave alluded to 
only in an incidental manner. Some appear to liave spoken 
in too unqualified terms^ ' respecting various and distinct 
• , faculties 'Of tlie mind, and .have enmnerated a^ variety of 

tliese, corresponding to the various mental operations. Dr. 

; Brown, on the other hand,, has followed a very differ- 

ent course, ''hy referring all onr- mental processes to the 
■ two principles of simple and relative- suggestion, '-According' 
/ , 7 ‘- to tins eloquent and ingenious writer, ■ we have no direct 
voluntary power over the succession- of our thoughts ; hut 
these follow each other in consequence of certain principles 
■ of suggestion, hy wdnch conceptions, in certain circumsances, 

I call up or suggest other conceptions, which are in some inan-* 

:l|j; ' ner related to them. We have the power only of fixing 
the mind more intensely upon some images of this series, 
when they arise, in consequence of approving of them, as 
|. referring to some subject of thought which is before us, while 
I we disapprove of others of the series as less allied to it. 
The former become more fixed and vivid in consequence of 
this approbation, while the latter are allowed to sink back 
into oblivion, . What systeiharic ■writers hare caled-Vthi;:::,; 
faculty of conception, is, according to this system, the simple 
presence in the mind of one of these suggested or recalled 
images. Memory is this simple suggestion combined 
with the impression of past time. In imagination again, 
which has been considered as a voluntary power of forming 
conceptions or images into new cembinations, by a peculiar 
mental process, Dr. Brown believes that we have only the 
power of perceiving images as they are hroiight up by estab- 
Jislied principles of suggestion,^ — approving of some which 

I A ' thus' become fixed, and disapproving of others which thus 
pass away. In thus approving or disapproving of the sug- 
gested images, we are guided by a perception of their rela- 
iioii tO’ any particular subject which is ‘ before us, ‘ and *wMcli 
we may desire to cidtiyate or- illustrate. According to this 
writer, tliei’efore, what is usually called coiicseption, is simple 
suggestion ;-^meniory is simple suggestion' with a' feeling' of 
|Mt tiine imaginatfoiiis sinlple suggestion combined with 
' ' desire and with a perception of relation, ' The relative sag- 

y , gestioii of Di% Brown, again, is that perception of relations 
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arising out of tW. eompatisoii of dlifferent facts or objects,, 
'wbicli we • liUT© treated • of under tko more familiar name of 
judgment and the mental process, usually called ahslrac- 
tiou, ]ic resolfes simply into a perception of resemblances ^ 
Various objections might be urged against tins system ; and 
we may7 perhaps, be allowed to doubt, wdiether, by meaus of 
it, any thing has been gained to the science of mind. But 
the plan which I 'proposed 'to myself in this outline does not 
lead me into any considoration of it, or of those systems to 
which it is opposed. , ' My object lias been simply to inquire 
toliat the mind does, without entering on the question how it 
does so. On this ground, the division which has been 
adopted of distinct mental operations, not distinct faculties^ 
appears to be that be^ calculated for practical utility. ^ ■ 




6N' the use, of EEASON in the INVESTlOATIONf' 
OF TRUTH, 


In applying-Qur reason to the investigation of truth in any 
department of knowledge, we are, in the first place, to keep 
in mind, that there are certain.' intuitive artides of belief,- 
which lie at the foundation of all reasoning. For, in every 
process of xmsoniiig, we proceed by founding one stop upon 
another which has gone before It ; and, when we trace such a 
• process backwards, -we must arrive at certain truths which are 
recognised as, fundamental, requiring no proof, and- admitting 
of none* These' are msually called First Truths. They are 
^ not the result of any of reasoning, but force themselves, 

witli a 'Conviction of- infallible certainty, upon every sound uii* 
dorstanding,'WithoBt regard -to its logical habits or powers of 
induction. The forcO' of them is accordingly felt in an equal 
degree by all .dasses; mep jy.and they are acted upotr with 
' absolutelconfidencejn.^edailj transactions of life. '-This is a 
subject of great pud extensive, importance. The truths, or ar* 
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tides of baliefj wliidi are referable to it, ware briefly meiition- 
ed in a former part of our inquiry : they are ehieiiy the 
following. 

J. A coiiYiction of our own existence, as sentient and. 
tliinking beings ; and of mind, as something distinct from the 
fanctions of the body. From the first exercise of perception, 
\re acquire a knowledge of two things,. — the thing perceived, 
w*and the sentient being wjio perceives it. In the •same man- 
ner, . from, the of any ipental opdation, , such as ^ 

memory, we acquire an impression of the thing remembered, 
of an essence or principle which remembers it, — and of this 
essence, as something entirely distinct from, any function of 
the body. This last conviction must be considered as a first 
truth, or Intuitive article of belief, standing on the same 
ground with the other truths which are referable to this class. 
It does not, as was formerly stated, rest upon any metaphysical 
or physiological argument, but upon an appeal made to the con- 
viction of every man who attends to what is passing within. It 
resolves itself into a consciousness of the various mental pro- 
cesses, impressions and emotions, as referable to one perma- 
nent a»nd unchanging essence, while the body is known to be 
in a coiistant state of change ; and of these processes as 
being exercised without any necessary dependence upon pre- 
sent impressions from external things, Ijike other truths of 
tliis class, it is, consequently, unaffected by sophisms which are 
brought against it ; and the answer to these does not proper- 
ly consist in any process of reasoning, but in this appeal to 
every man's absolute coiiviction. If brought into comparison, 
indeed, the evidence which we have for the existence of 
mind, is, perhaps,- less liable to deception, than that which we 
have for the existence of matter. 

IL A confidence in the evidence of our senses, in regard 
to the existence and the properties of external things ; or a 
'conviction, that these have a real existence independently of 
our sensations. We have formerly referred,- to a 'celebrated 
doctrine, by 'which- it was maintained, that the mind perceives 
duly its -own ideas nr- impressions: ;.vand -'that, consequently, 

. ?wo. derive 'from ' our senses., am evidence , of the existence of 
"external 'things^ The -only answer to such- a sophisni -is, ' that 
a confidence in the evidence of our'’ senses is a first truth, or 
intuitive principle of belief, admitting of no other proof than 



th&t wMcli is deriTed from -tlie imiversal eoBYiction of mm^ 

Mild, - ' , . ■ ' ■ 

III. ' A confidenee -in our oiyb mental processes ;• — that 
facts, for, example, wMcli are suggested to us hj our memory, 
really occurred, , , 

IV. A belief in our personal identity. Tills is deiiYeci 
from tlxe combined operation of consciousness «aiid mmuoTj ; 
■audit consists in a remembrance, of past mental feelings, and 
a comparison of tliem.’witli present feelings "as belonging to 
the same sentient being. There were formerly many disputes 
on tills subject,— some maiutaining that the notion^ of per- 
sonal identity- is inconsistent- with the different states in which 
the mind exists at ^ferent times, as Ioy© and hatred, joy and 
sorrow,— and also with ’ the -remarhaMe 'changes of .character, 
which often take place at different periods of life. This was 
one of the sophisms of the schools, founded upon an obscnre 
analogy mth changes which take place in material things, and 
'is not at all applicable to mind, The only answer to the 
paradox- is, that every man, under every variety of mental 
.emotion, and every . possible change of character, retains 411 
absolute conviction,' that', the sentient being whom he calls 
himself remains Invariably the same ; and that, in all the af^ 
fairs of life, whether referring to the past or the future, every 
man acts upon this conviction. 

V. A conviction that every event must have a cause, and 
a cause adequate to the .effect ; and that appearances, showing 
a correct adaptation of means to an end, indicate design and 
intehigence in the cause. , These, as fundamental truths, are 
4iiita-distinct from the .question relating to the connexion of 
any-. two spoclied . events as cause and, effect. The latter be- 

' longs to another part of our Inquiry. 

' ' vl. , A contdence-iU; the uniformity of nature ; or, that 
the same substance wIB always- exhibit the same characters’;- 
and that the ■ same' cause,- under the same circumstances, will 
always be Mlow'ed.by-the same effect.. 'This, as a first truth, 
fe' a fundamental aiid'instinetive convletioii.,, , The province of 
experience, we have, already seen, is to ascertain the partiicii* 
lar events,, which are;sq..cpT!inected as to be included under 
thq law^ - ' 

'> tiur.' confidence' in' -’the tinifornilty of .nature fs the founda^. 
-tion ^ -all the caiculaiiom which, make for . the future, in 
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re^^ard to our protection^ or -comfort, or OTeii for tlie coiitinn- 
anoo of onr existence ; and, witlioiit it, tlie whole system 6i 
linmaii things would be thrown into inextricable confusion. 

• It is referable to the two heads now stated,— uniformity of 
cliaracters, and. uniformity of sequences or operations. 

uniforinity of characters; in any substance, we mean^ 
that' the substance will dlways continue to exhibit the same 
combination of 'Characters, so that 'when wb have^ ascertained 
its presence by som^ of' them, we conclude 'that it also, pos- 
sesses the others. These characters' may be numerous,, and 
referable to various classes, — sticli as the botanical character.^ 
of a plant, — the chemical properties of a' mineral, — sensible 
qualities of smell, taste, and colour, — and .capabilities of action 
upon other bodies. Such is our confidence in the undeviating 
uniformity of nature, that, whatever number of tliese quali- 
ties we have ascertained to belong to a substance, we expect 
to fmd in every sj)eeimen of it in all time coming. For exam- 
ple, I find a substance which, by its smell and colour, I know 
to be opium. Without any farther information, I decide with 
cpniideiice, on its taste, its composition, its, chemical aHinitiesv' 
its action on the human body, and the; characters of the .plant 
from which it , was derived ; and I never calculate upon the 
possibility of being deceived in any of these particulars. 

Our confidence in the uniformity of tlie, sequences or opera- 
tions of nature, resolves itself into a conviction of the con- 
tinuance of that ord<^* which experience has ‘shown us to exist 
in a uriifon,a manner, in the succession of phenomena. The 
conviction itself is an original or instinctive principle, felt and 
acted upon by all classes of men, in the daily transactions of 
life. It is from experience that we learn 'the particular casosi 
to which wo are warranted in applying it ; dr, in other words* 
the successions of phenomena which, there is sufficient ground 
for believing,' have occurred in a cez'tain order in tlmp past. 
These %r6 expect with perfect confidence, to continue to;, be 
equa]ly_ ■ iiiiiforfri, ■ ' or to' occur in ' the. same order in ' time, to 
come. The error to be guarded against. in' 'such investigations, 
is, assmuing the' past uniformity'of"'piehomena on insullicienfc 
gfcmnds, or, in other words, 'cdiicliidihg that 'events haye" al-' 
ways occurred in a certain order, because, ,we have seen them 
occur- in that- order in a few instances; '"A principle assumed 
in' this' Manner may, of course, disappoint ms, if applied to 
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futm-e plieHomena; but, im this case, there is no deviation 
hom the umformity of nature, -—the error consisted inassum- 
3ng such a umtornnty where none existed. 

The unifoi-niity of the sequences of phenomena is the 
toundation ot our idea of causation, in regard to these pheno- 
mena ; that IS to say, when we have observed one event imi- 
fomly follow another event, we consider the first as caSse, 
and tire second as effect ; and, when this relation has been 
ascertained to be unifonn,- we conclude that it will continue 
td he unrtom, or that the same cause, in the same cironni- 
stances, vnll always be followed by the same effect. This ex- 
pectation will, ot course, disappoint us, if we have assumed 
the relation on inadequate grounds ; or have considered two 
events as <»use and effect, which have been only accidentally 
comhmed in a few instances. To entitle us to assume that 
t.io relation will he uniform in time to come, we must have 
full ana adequate grounds for believing that it has been tmi- 
torm m time past. 

In .the great operations of nature, a very extensive obser- 
vation often enables us to trace a romarkable uniformity, even 
in regard to events which at first sight appear to he most ir- 
regular and uncertain. Tims, the most uncertain of all 
things is human, life, as far as respects individuals ; but the 
doctrine of the continuance of life, in regai-d to a large body 
of men, is by extensive observation reduced almost to a cer- 
tainty. Nothing is more uncertain than the proportion of 
males and females that shall be horn in ono family ; hut, in 
great communities, this also is unifom. There is much 
nncertarntydn the 'character of different seasons, hut there 
sirq', facts which give probability to the' conjecture, ,that, in a 
long series of years, there may also be discovered a remaiha-' 
ble' uniformity. An impression of this kind was carried so 
far by the ancients, as to lead to the doctrine of the Annus 
Magnus, or Ratonicyear, in which it was believed, that the 
whole series of human events would be acted over again. 

The nnifdna. successions of phonomenaure, with reasonable 
eare, easily asc^ilained in regard to' material things; and, 
when they are Mcertainted, we rely upon their uniform' eon- 
tmuance ; orj-ih we find a deviation in any instance, we easily 
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or any siniikr cause in future' lustaiiees. There is greater 
uncertainty when our researches refer to the phenomena of 
mind, or the actions of Imng bodies. - The causes of this 
uncertainty were formerly mentioned^ -It arises, partly from 
the greater difficulty of ascertaining the true relations, — that 
is,, of tracing causes to their true effects, and efl^cts to their 
tru*'. causes ; and partly from the tendency to these being 
interrupted in future Instances, by some new cause, in regard 
to which we cannot calculate either the existence or -the precise 
effects. * Hence? for example, the 'uncertainty of human laws,.; 
one of the contingencies hy winch they are interrupted, being 
the chances of evading them. If rve could conceive a case, in 
which every crime was with certainty detected, and every 
criminal brought to punishment, it is probable that the effect 
of human laws would be nearly, as certain as the operation of 
material causes. But the criminal, in the first instancej, 
ealcuiates on the chances of evading detection, and, e%"en in 
the event of detection, of escaping punishment ; and tlnis, 
the tendency of the wisest laws is constantly interrupted, in a 
manner which no human wisdom can calculate upon or pre- 
vent. There is often a similiar uncertainty in human, 
character, in other situations ; for example, in judging ho%v an 

ITlTiaTinl ncmi *%/>•(' in.r< J... I-. .13 


individual %vill act in particular circumstances, or be inffueneeci 
by, particular motives; for a -motive which we have found 


to 


induce a particular line of conduct in one indmdual, may fail 
in producing the same result in another, being prevented by 
circumstances in his moral condition, which entirely elude our 
■obseiwation. 

Yet there is a uniformity in moral phenomena, which though, 
it may be ascertained with greater difficulty tlian the order of 
natural phenomena, we calculate upon wdth similar confidence, 
when it has been ascertained. Thus, a man may have 
acquired such a character for integrity, that rve rely upon Ms 
upright conduct in any situationnn which he may** be placed, 
with the same confidence with, v/iiich we rely on the unifor- 
mity ;oi nature ; and there is a man .distinguished by, veracity 
and fidelity to Ms promise^ pf uffiom we say, in common 
language, that his word- Is a.4 good, 'as his bond. In "siic|i 
examples as these, indeed,' our' confidence Is founded not upon 
any ^ laws which have been observed; in regard to the whole 
species, but on a uniformity wdilch Ixas. been observed in re- 
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gard to tU iadiyjduals, or ratfier-a class to wliicli tlie indi*^;- 
diials belong. ■- There are also, howver, laws which apph iito 
nankmd iiygeneral, and on which we rely as far as they 'so - 
namely, principle of conduct in which we confide, as regulat- 
lug oveiy man of a sane mind, whatever may be our hnowledo-e 
of Ins previoiHS habits , of judging or acting. It is m this 
manner, for example, as* formerly stated, that we reguhitrfifer 
confidence in testimony. If a man, who is dtlier a strattger 
to US, or boars._a character of doubtful veracity, relates 
circumstances which tend greatly to promote his own purposes, 
we calculate on the probability of fabrication, and rei©4 his 
testimony ; andj if we even suspect that he has a purpose tf 
^'erve, a similar impression is produced. If, on the contrdS-y 
we are satisfied that the circumstances are indifferent to him , 
and that he has no purpose to answer, wo give greater credi 
to his' testimony. If, farther than this, we perceive that +lw' 
.statement operates .against himself, conveying an imputation 
against his own conduct, or exposing him to contempt, ridicule, 
or personal injury,.; we are satisfied that nothing could make 
him a^iere to such a testimony, but an honest conviction of 
Its tnith. Under. the former ciremnstanoea, we believe only 
a man whom we consider as a person of known and ostablish- 

n^an whom we 

consi» to bo , of a sane mind. Tims, in both instances, we 
proceed upon a certain uniformity of moral phenomena ; only 
that we refer them to two classes, —namely, one which is 
ascertained fo.be uhiform in regard to the whole species, and 
another which is^imiform only in regard to a eei-tain order, 
that is,.aIlraea;.of_:iiitegri^.y and veracity. In the one oaso, 
we rely upon-.thc, uniformity in every instance ; in the other, 
we dp not rely .npon if until we' are satisfied that the indivi- 
dual oxamplei^lon^ tp that order, in which the other kind of 
BlOKJi IlllXIorittjty _ii.9,S ^^6611 AS€6rtcljill6d» 

There are pffier .-ihpniries closely ednneoted ivith the uni- 
rorimty of moral Relations ; but at present we must allude to 
.them very brsefly.’. '^e-,havo every reason to believe that 
there are morareaases,;that is, truths and motives, which have 
atendency to :inaitehpe human volition and 'human conduct 
with ,a , umfoimi^- simaaf to that with which physical agents 
“I?????*!®' lipou each other. These moral causes, 
indood-, do. not, operato in every instance, or in all circum- 
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stances i ' but neitlier do pbjsioal cansas* , Substances in 
cIieinistrYj for exantple^ ImTe certain 'tendencies to act npon 
eacb otlxer^ wliich are iiniform. and necessary ; but no action 
takes place, tmless tlxe siibstanees-are/placed in cortaixi circnni- 
stances wbicli are required for, bringing-, these tendencies into 
operation « They must, in the -fct . place, be •brought in t# 
cosfeict; and>' besides tins,. many, require other -coll a- 
t0ral;oireii.mstances,. as apartienkr tempemfcuro, or a particular 
stale ,of concentration, or ■dilution;''’ It la the same with moral 
causes; their tendencies 'are .uniform, .and there are principles 
m the mind’of nmi whicli these .am-adaptedfor acting' upon. 
But tliey require certain cirmimstances’.m the'Uian on whom 
■thcf^^-are e:£pected to act, • without,, %rhieh they produce m» 
iiiiliienee 'Upon him. It is necessary, for example, that ho ho 
fully iiiforiiiGd iu regard to. thenx' as, truths.; and that hig 
attention be directed to them with such a 'degree bf^.wrteusity 
as shall bring him fully under ^ their induence as stattuiienW 

■ a(!dr0s,se<i to his- iiiiderstandiag.p. also, that there be a certain, 

healthy state of his moral feelings,— for this has a most exten* 
siTo Infhkinco on the due operation of moral causes, 'Without 
these, the most powerful morul causes; mjiy produce no effect 
upon, .a maii;_as the most', aetiT^^,chemic^^^ agents may fail 
entirely of. tlieir actions, if„ the .substances are iiqt placed 
ill the requisite .circumstances V of -tejBperatiire^^'-Sl^liifca;. ov 
concehtratipm . _ ' 

,, These .cousiclorations seem to bear an important refereuc^i 
to a question which has bean . much ..argued, namely, 'that 
^speeding liberty, iiecossity, and- the: freedom of. the’ wilt, 
Oil a subject on which some of the .-wisest and the best of men 
haye been found on opposite sides,:' I would' express myself 
with becoming caution and diffidence ; but, perhaps, some of 
the obscurity m wMch-tlie question has been iiiTolYe(t,anses 
iroimthe *want of a clear dedaition.- of the terms. -in which it 
has been argued ; and from ■not' funy.,distmgiiish!ug “between 
imum stmpU tohhm, md dmre^-i^x ^mlmation. ■ Will ,or 
simple. Tolitioii, is the state ’of.' mind 'which immediately 
precedes action ; and tJiQ' action following, upon this not only 

■ it IS absolutely hiipossiblo td, suppose’ 'it should, Im' 
otherwise. Not only Is -a man-free to. do what - he ' wills; but' 
we cannot conceiTC a case in which he could exert a power of 

^ not doing wnat he wills, or of doing .what lie wills . not, 
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palse or restraint from ■vrithont, acting' upon Ms boaiy organs, 
conid alone interfere, -srith Ms folloiring, in tins souse, tile 
tendency of Ms , -will, or simple Tolitioii. Tlie only' idea, 
indeed, thatve can form of free agency, or. freedom of the 
iiMl, IS, that it consists in a man being "able to do, what he 
■wnlls, or to aibstain from doing what he •wills not. , Necessary 
agency, on the other hand, -vyonld consists in the man lieinw 
compelled^ by a* force from ^!t!3,out^ to clo wbat bo mllo not? 
or preYonted from doing wliat he wills. 

The real bemng of the Inquiry. does not- lie is this cos-* 
nexios between the Tolitios ^and the act, hut is tlie origin, 
or cause of -the" Tolitios, , or in the connexion between’, the 
Yolitioii and the desire i and this will be seen to be entire! v 
, ^ , distinct, , A mans ^ for example, may desire, or baxe an incli-, 
nation to, that whieh^he has not the power to will ; because 
he may be under the iiiiiuence of motives and principles which 
prevejit the inclination from being followed by volition, with 
as absolute a -necessity as we observe in tfse sequences of 
natural phenomena,, Thus, also, we may say to a man of. 
strict integrity and virtue, that he has not the power to com- 
mit murder or robbery, or any act of gross injustice^ or 
oppression. He may reply, that he has the power to do it if 
he willed ; and this is granted, for this is free aganev ; but 
it is not the question in dispute. We do not say that he has 
not the power to do any or all of these acts, if lie willed, but 
that ho has not the power to mil such deeds. He is under 
the influence of , motives . and principles, wliicli make it as 
■much a matter of necessity for him not to .will ,such acts, as' 
it, is for a stonp noti to rise from the eartli^s ' surface • contrary ‘ 
to, itP'gravity*', Such a necessity as this^ if we must retain tm 
term» so, far from .being unfavourable to,' the interests' of virtue 
and morals, or opposed. to f he practice of exhorting' men to 
virtue,, seems,'. on the;- contrary, to -boldmut -the- strongest 
encouragement in,, doing ao rand do bo, in fact, the only 
scheme , on -which we/ can expect 'an argument or motive 
.. to have any infiueiice ■ upon , bmnan .conduct. -For it repror 
man as. possessed of - certain uniform ■'principles 
-m Ms, nature, wM<dt' are ./-capable, of , being acted upou' 
by ^ ^ certain mor^* causes, truths, laivs,' or motives, %ith’ 

'..^innlar .to.,,, .that, we... ...observe’ In-'iphysical' 

.'provided ho can be ' brought under their in- 
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iiieEcOj and into tliose eketiiBstances' wMcli are reqiiir- 
ed for tlioir due operation. 'These dreumstances are-, — that 
tlie moral causes^, laws, motives, or truths, shall be brought 
before Ms lUKlerstauding ; that he shall direct his attention 
to them -with suitable intensity ; and that he is free from that 
degree of corruption of his moral feelings, or ‘any of those 
distorted inoml habits, tdiich 'we know to produce a most 
etteusive influence on the operation '-of moral causes.' To 
suppose a kind of moral- liberty opposed to- such a necessity 
as this, •would be to represent ‘man- as‘-^a, being possessed of 'HO 
fi.^od or aniform principles, — not to be calculated upon as to his 
conduct in any instance, — ^and not capable -of being acted qpon 
by any niotiro or principle, except the blind caprice of' the 
moment. To endeavour to act npon such a being by persuad- 
ding him to virtue or dissuading him from vice, would be like 
expecting fixed results in chemistry, by bringing substances to 
act upon eacli other, the actions of which we had previously 
found to be without any kind of uniformity. This is in fact 
precisely the situation of the maniac, -whom, accordingly, v/c 
never expect to guide or iiihuence by motives or arguments, 
but by external restraint. Ho may act -hariniessly, or he may 
act miscbievously ; but we never can calculate upon his ac- 
tions in any one instance ; we therefore shut him up so as to 
prevent him from being dangerous to the community. 

• Necessity, then, as appplied to the operation of moral 
causes, appears simply to correspond with the uniformity 
wliich we observe in the operation of physical causes. We 
calculate that a man of a certain character %vill act in 
a particular manner in particular, circumstances, or that' he 
will be acted upon in a certain manner by particular truths 
■ and motivesy when they are presented to- him, — by a principle 
of uniformity similar to that -with which we' expect an acid to 
act in a particular manner upon an alkali. The action of the 
acid we know to be uniform, but we- know alsoy that no actioii ' 
will .take place till the substances are brought' fully into con-* ' 
tact, and in certain • circumstances ••which are ' required 'for 
their action ;■ — and the action of moral causes is ' uniform, 
but they exert no iniuence on u" man; till he is fully acquaint- 
ed .with them, — directs - his attention- .to ' them with suitable 
care,— and is besides in a certain healthy sUte of moral feel- 
ing. It is thus that we calculate -on the fall and uniform 
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operation of moral caases' on some individuals, , and not on 
others ; namely, hy having previonsly ascertained thafcnito for- 
nier are in those intellertual and moral circumstances are 
required for .their action. When, in another individual, we 
find these causes faa in their natural actions, we endoavour, 
as far as may be in our . power, , to supply those oolLatoral 
circ^tances,— by instructing him in the facts, truths, or 
motives;— by. rousing his attention to their importance by 
impressing them upon liim in tlieir strongest characters, and 
by all such arguments and representations as we think calcu- 
lated to fix the impression. All this we do under a convic- 
tion, tliat thase causes have a certain, fixed, uniform, or 
necessary action. In regard to human volition and human 
conduct; and it is this, conviction which encourages ns to 
persevere in our attempts to bring the individual imdor their 
influence. If we had not tliis conviction, we should abandon 
the attempt as altogether hopeles-s ; because we could have 
no, ground on which to, form any calculation, and no i-ules to 
guide ns in our measures, .fteoisely in the, same manner, 
when we find a chemical agent fail of the effect which we 
expect from it,, we add it in larger quantity, or in a state of 

of increased , concentration, or at higher temperatin-o, or 

with some -other change of circumstances calculated to favour 
its action ; and we persevere in these measures, under a con- 
vi4ti0n, ihat . its action is -perfectly uniform or neeessai 7 , and 
will take place whenever those circumstances have been 
provided for. On the same principle, we see how blame may 
attach to the intelligent agent in both cases, though tho action 
of -the causes are uniform and necessary. Such is the aetic 
of -chemical agents,- ;but blame , may attach to the chemist wli 
has not .provided them in tho necessary -circumstances, as t 
.quantity, concentration, and temperature. ' Such is-the.-actio' 
of moral. canses,~but deep guilt may attach to, tho moral agent 
who has boen proof against their , infinence. There is guilt i', 
ignorance, when ; knowledge was.witljin hisreach;—therei - 
guilt iu’ heedless- inattention,, when truths and motives of th^ - 
Mghest jiAerest . claimed, his serious consideration ;— there n 
gnilt in-that corruption, of Ms moral feelings which, impeder 
the action ,of moral causes, beoause' tliis has, originated, in .a 
great., measure, -in a .eourse; of vicious desires, and , vicious 
wnduct, ..by wMcb the mind, familiarized with vice has 
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g*radiially lost sight of its malignity. '•During tlie wliole of 
tills course^ also^ tlie man felt tliat lie -was a free agent ;^t!iat 
he had power to pursue the course which lie followed,— and 
that he l>a/l povv^-or to refrain from it. When a particiilax 
desire was first present to liis mind, he had the power immedi- 
ately to act with a view to its accomplishment ; or he had the 
power to abstain from acting, and to. direct his attention more 
inliy to the 'iraribus considerations 'and motives which were 
oalcukted .‘to guide his detormmatiom .In acting as- he didp 
lie not .only withheld Ms attention - from tliose truths' which 
were thus calculated to operate upon him as a moral being ; 
but lie did still more direct violence to an impulse within, 
wliich warned him that he was wandering from the path of 
rectitude. The state of moral feeling, whicii gradually results 
from this habitual violatiou of the indications of conscience, 
ana this habitual neglect of the serious consideration of moral 
causes, every individiial must feel to be attended with moral 
guilt. The edect of it is not only to prevent the due opera- 
tion of moral causes on his future volitions, but oven to vitiate 
and distort the judgment itself respecting the groat principles 
of moral rectitude. Without attempting any explanation of 
tins remarkable condition of the mental . functions, its actual 
existence must be received as a* fact in the constitution of 
liuman nature, which cannot be called in question ; and it 
olfors one of the most renmrkable phenomena that can be 
presented to him who turns his attention to the moral econo- 
my ot man. ^ ■ , 

Beiore concluding this incidental allusion to a much con- 
troverted subject, ^ I may be allowed to remark, that the term 
necessity, as applied to moral phenomena, is not fortunate, 
and per naps not philosophical ; and something would perhaps 
be gamed iii coiKlucting the' inquiry, if, for fmmnty, we were 
to substitute tmfonnity. In . strict pmprietv, indeed, the 
terms neepity and necessary ought to he applied only to 
physical relations, all that we kno%v 
IS the tact of their iinifonnity yandTt would appear ■ equallv 
plnlosopmca! to apply the same: term to .mental plienoiuona. 

On tins principle, therefore, we should say, —that the tendenev 
ot nioral causes or motives" is not- necessary, but uniform; 

and that on this depends all 'our confidence in the uniformity . 

ot human character, and in the power of truths, motives, or 







arguments^ to produce particular results cm Iniman coiiduefc. 
To suppose tlxe itiind poss'essed of a pouter , of deter uiiiiiiigs 
apart from ail tills induenee of moral causes or raotiveSj would 
be to overthrow this confidence, and to reduce our whole 
calculations on human character to conjecture and iiueertainty* 
When, indeed, we talk of a self-detormining power of tlio 
•will, we seem to use a comhiiiatioii of 'words '^vitliout any 
definite meaning. For the will is not distinct from the being 
who wills ; and to speak of an individual determiniug his 
will, is only saying, in other words, that he -wills, lie wills 
some act, for some reason which is known to himself : if 
communicated to another, the reason might not appear a 
satisfactory one, —but it is to him the reason which induced 
him to will the act, and this appears to he all that we can 
make of the subject. A power of detonniniiig •^'itliout any 
reason, appears to bo not only unphilosophical, but, in 
point of fact, . inapplicable to any conceivable case. Igsto* 
ranee, inattention, . or gross perversion of the moral feelings, 
may make the Averse reason appear the better; but vre 
cannot conceiA^e a case, in which an individual could exert 
a power of detennining without any rea^son, or according 
to what appears to him at the time to be a Aveaker reason, in 
opposition to one which appears a stronger. It *wili also, I 
think, be found, that the Avarmest adAmcates for philosophical 
liberty, and a self-determining pOAver, in actual practice recog- 
nise as much as others the principle of the uniformity of 
moral causes. Thus, if Ave find a person acting in a manner 
mdely di'iferent from, that wMch we expected from him, all 
mm concur in saying,-^'^ What motive could induce him to act 
in manner.’?^^ and if we cannot reconcile - Ms conduct to 
'■any conceivable motive,’ Ave say.''^^ it really looks like insanity/’ 
Another may '-remark, conduct indicates -a singular want 

of ''Consideration — ^thus ■ clearly recognising the existence of 
, certain, motives or moral - causes, avIiIcIi w’^ould have led the 
man into a different line of conduct, had. he alloAved liis atteii- 
^ tion. to fix tipon them. The doctrine of - a self-determining 
power should remove every difficulty in such a case, to those 
:-wlio' believe 'in it'' hub I -am not 'aware that it ever was made 
‘use of for such a purpose. It.,AAdll also be found to agree wnth 
' the 'univers^''' conviction of -mankind, that the ' circumstance, 
which gh^eS'to ail. 'action the character of merit or demerit, is 
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entirely tlie 'motive 'from wldeli it was- done ; and tlxat, 4f we 
could conceive siicli a tliiiig as an action performed by tlie 
impulse of a free self-detenniniiig power, apart from any in- 
flueiice of motives or moral' causes', no man of sane mind 
would for a moment allow to sncli an act the character of 
virtue. On the contrary, it is familiar tO’ every one, ' that we 
often find in a man^s motive ' an excuse for conduct in which 
we* think he' has acted wrong. We say, he erred in judgment, 
hut Ills motive was good ; -and this mode of reasoning ' meets 
witli the cordial concurrence of the 'whole mass of mankind. 


The First ’ Truths, or intuitive principles of belief, wdiich 
have been the subject of the preceding, observations, are of 
the utmost practical importance, as they furnish the true and 
only answer to many of the sophisms of the scholastic philo- 
sophy, and to many sceptical arguments of more modern 
times. They admit of no other evidence than an appeal to 
tlitvcoAciousness of every man,- tliat'he does and must believe 
them. We believe them,’" says Dr. Brown, because it is 
ImpossiM© not to believe them/^—'^'In all these cases/^^ says 
Mr. Stewart, '' the only account that, can be given of our 
belief is, that it forms a necessary -part of our constitution, 
against which metapliysicians may' argue,' so as to perplex, the 
judgment, but of which it is impossible to divest ourselves for 
a moment, when we are called to employ our reason, either 
ill the business of life or in the pursuits .of science."" . 

It is likewise .to be kept in mind,.- as was formerly stated, 
that our idea of reasoning necessarily supposes the existence- 
of a certain number of truths, which require and admit of 
no^ evidence. The maxim, indeed, is as old as the days of 
Aristotle, and has never been called in question, " that, 
except -some first principles b© taken - for granted, there^ 'Caii 
be neither reason- nor reasoning ; that- it' is impossible 'that 
every trath should, adniit ofi proof, otherwise proof would 
extend w which is- mconipatibkvwith its .nature'; 

and that, if ever men attempt tq. prove .a first- principle, it is 
because they are ignorant ■ of 'the --nature of proof/"* As 
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tlieses.txnitliSj ttereforej do not admit of being called in qncS'- 
tion by any sound iinderstatiding, neitlier do tliey admiiyof 
being suppox»ted by any process of reasoning ; and, wlien 
paradoxes or sophisms in opposition to tlieni are proposed, 
any attempt to argue with such, upon logical principles* only 
leads to discussions as absurd as themselves. Of attempts of 
both kinds, many examples are to be met with among the 
waiters of the --sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as Des 
Cartes and Hobbes ; and even some eminent persons, of more 
modern times, are not entirely free from thorn. Thus, Des 
Cartes, • Malebranche and others, thought it necessary to prove, 
that external objects, and the sentient beings with whom we 
are coxinected, have ■ a real existence, whether we think of 
them or not, and are not merely ideas in our own minds, 
Berkeley showed the weakness of this argument, and on this 
founded the well known doctrine by which he denied the real 
existence of ail material things. 

Many of the dogmas of modern sophistical writers, such as 
]^fr. Hume, have, consisted of attempts to overturn,- • IW; pro-' 
cesses of argument, these fundamental or first truths. ' On 
the other liand, the unsatisfactory mitnre of some of the 
replies to these sophisms, depends upon the attempts to 
combat them having been made by reasoning, of which the 
subject is not susceptible. For these principles admit of no 
pi^oof by pi*ocesses of reasoning, and, consequently, are in no 
degree affected by demonstrations of the fallacy of attempts 
to establish them by such processes. An interesting illustra- 
tion of fMs has-been preserved- by Mr. Stewart, in a corres- 
pondence between ''Mr.'Hume and Sir -Ciilbert Elliot.'^’ From 
the reply- to this letter/’ says- Mr. Stewart, *^M)y Mr. Hume^s 
very ^ingenmis-'i and accomplished ‘correspondent, ^we learn, 
that- he had drawn' -from hit, ''Humes's 'metaphysical discus- 
sions, the 'Only sound and 'philosophical' inference ;■ — ^tliat 
the lameness -of 'the proofs oibred by Des Cartes 'and his 
successors,^- -.of some; fundamental 'truths, universally acknow- 
ledged by mankind, -proceeded, not from any defect in the 
6vldeitce,’^but, ,bn the contrary, from their being self-evident, 
•and Consequently unsusceptible of demonstration/’ The same' 

IttiToductofy Essay to the Appetj’dlx of the Eacyclopsedia Bri- 
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mew of Mr« Hume's scepticalxe^somiigs -was taken -by -otlier 
eminent ' porsonsj by whom Ms system was attackedj — parti- 
eukrly Eeid^ Beattie, and Oswald; and, on 'tlie continent, 
the nature and importance of tliese. first trntbs had been, at 
an earlier period, illustrated in a Ml and able manner by 
Father Bniier. ■ ^ 

, ^Various characters have been proposed, by which these 
primary andiiindainehtal truths May ■ be distinguished. One 
cif those given by .Father Bnffier' appeal^ to be the best, and’ 
to be aiop siifhcient. to- identify- , them, ■ ' It -is', that' their 
practical influence extends evenf. to persons who' affect to' 
dispiite their authority ; in other w'rds, that, in a!! the affairs 
of life, the most sceptical philosopher’ acts, as much as th©' 
■ mass of maiikiiid, upon the absolute- belief of these truths. 
Let a person of this description,- for-' example, be contending 
very keenly, in regard to something which deeply concerns Ms 
interest or. his comfort,— he would .scarcely be satisfied bv 
' being told, that the thing about: which -ha contends has no 
real existence, and that he who contends' about it so eagerly is 
himself 'a iionoiititY, or, at .best, mo thing more than an idea;. 
Let him be taking, cognkance of un -offence 'Committed against 
lilin ten years ago,— he never dotibts-that-he 'is. still the person 
against whom the offence wasmominittied.v^ Let MiB'lay. plana- 
for future advantage or comfort,— itas.' done under a foH' con- 
viction he is still to continue dhe individual who may ' 
enjoy tlieia. Has a building staa-tod up on Ins premise? ' 
which ho did not expect to see,— he iuimediatoly asks who 
ordertid the masons, and would be very ill satisfied by beiiir . 
wld, that the thing had appeared -without any known* cause* 
by a fbrtuitens combination of atoms. , Ilo-^vever much he 
may reason to the contrary, he : Aows no doubt, in his o-wn 
practice, that every event mnst have an adequate cause. The 
same mode of reasoning -will he .seen to apply to the other 
principles which belong to, the class under consideration — 
namely,; that those who argue. agam§t, them aet in all casaa’on'- 
a tehet of their, truth, ■, ■ ,.v 

The. distinction hetiveen a process, 'of reasoning, and the act 
of the mmd,_ in. arriving at these- fundamental and intuitive' 
truths, is a principle of the utmost practical impoffeihce. For 
a cnam of eoweet reasoning requires, logical habits, and a 
certain cultivation of the mental powers; and, consequently,- 
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It confined,, to . a . coBiparativoly small nimibor of nmiMiici. 
But tfie process;, .here -referred to, is the spontaneous and im- 
mediate induetion, of tlie untupmed mindy. and tlio correct 
exercise . of it requires^ onljj, that,,tlie miiicl sliall not l}e 
debased by- depravity y, nor bewildered by tlie refinements of a 
false pMlosopby. The truths which we derive from it; accord- 
ingly^ do not concern the philosopher alone, but are of daily 
and essential importance to the wdrole. mass of inaiiHiid. Let 
ns take^ for example, the principle referred to under the fifth 
head, namely, our intuitive conviction that every change or 
event' must have van adequate cause. This is a principle of 
daily application, and one which is acted upon with absolute 
confidence in the ordinary affairs of life by all .classes^of men. 
By the immediate and unconscious. exorcise of it, lye infer the 
skill of one workman from works ■ indicating skill, .and the 
vigour of' another from works indicating strength. Wo infer 
frofn .etery vrork, not -only a cause, but a cause which, both 
in degree and ill' Mud, is exactly piuprtioned; to. the ■■ eiect 
produced. From a chronometer, which varies, only.-, fi 
in a^'year, we infer exciukito skill in the artist-; hnd,. from '4b# 
construction of -the. pyramids of Egypt, the united strongtir 
of a multitude of men. Wo never suppose for a .moment, 
that the minute skill of the artist raised the pyramid, or 
iliai the united force of the multitude constructed the chro-^ 
2 iometer ; still less, that these monuments of tirt started hjto 
their present- condition without a catise. We infer with 
absolute certainty' in both oases an adequate cause ; tliat ■ is, a 
cause, distinguished, In the one case, by design and. mechanical 
powci^r-r-lm'-'the/ujher,,, by design, adaptation and exquisite 
skill. . . , ' ' . ,1 

r .The principle;; wMcb- ‘ thus , acted upotj, in the ordinary 
affairs of life,- witlV-u ;€onyictioxr, of infallible certainty,, is 
precisely the same, -by; which,, the stupendous works pf 
■ercationywe .infer, by4he most sinrple step of -reasoning, the 
existence of a- great' .first ''cause^ This cause, also, we 
elude, to- be- a designing and intelligent; inind, infinite in 
/wisdom;, 'and • boundless ‘in power ; .and by a -very slight and 
natural .extemiohof .the.sanie principle, we arrive with equi^l 
’ certainty at thunqnvidtion, of tins cause being, the .first, —not 
' arising Out-, ’ of-.'' ;aiiy , ; thing ■ .preceding it, - , consequently , ■ self- 
' existent aiid, nteruab ' All. this is not such-/ a process, of 
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sreasoniiig as raqiikes logical Habits^ ' ‘and’ admits of debate, 
deliberatioii, or doubt ;■— tlie metapliysician may bewilder 
iiimself ill its very siiuplicity ; but tbe xmcdiitaiiiinated mind 
duds its way to tlie conclusion witli unerring cei^taiiity, and 
with a conviction,, which is felt' to be not only satisfactory, 
but irresistible. 

'When we proceed, from these hr'st' or intuitive 'articles' of 
belief,, to the farther investigation of truth in any depa.rtineHt 
of Imowlcdge, various mental processes are brought into ope- 
ration ; but, in regard to all of them, reason is our ultimate 
guide, in judging wdietiier they are performed in a legitimate 
manner, and upon principles calculated to lead to the dis- 
' eovery of truth. These processes may be chiefly referred to 
the following heads : ' ■ , . . 

I. To make a careful collection of facts relating to the 
subject ; and to abstain from deducing any conclusions till we 
have before us such a series as ■ seems calculated to ivarrant 
them. The first 0]>eratibn of reason therefore is, to Judge 
when we have a suiheient collection of facts for this purpose, 

'll, 'To' separate drom the mass those facts which' are eon- 
iiected witli it incidentally, and to d'etain those only wdiich -we 
have reason to' consider ‘as uniform and -esseniial.' In sonie 
sciences, this is accomplished by' repeated and varied . experi- 
ments ; and in those departments which do not admit of this, 

' it is 'done by cautious and extensive, observation. ' Our object 
in both cases is, to ascertain how many of the eircumstanees 
observed, and what particular combinations of them uniformly 
accompany each other, or are really connected with the effects 
wdiicli are produced. In this careful clearing'of our statement 
from all incidental combinations,' consists' that faithful obsei% 
vation of nature which forms the ffrst step' in .'every scientific 
investigation. ' It is opposed to t#o errors, both equally to be 
avoided, namely^ leaving out 'of view'j or-, not 'assigning an 
adequate valuie'to, important and 'essential •facts'-’; and glviiig 
a' place and' aH' importance to those whieh'-are iucidental.and 
trivial, ■ In - every scientific investigation, thisfs a process' of 
the 'utmost importance ; and- there is another nearly con- 
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Elected to judge of tlio aiitlioBticity of tlie 

facts. This - also is',. a iBontal proccKSs of the atitiost delicacy, 
la. conduotiag it, there aa*e two extremes from which the 
exercise of soaad Judgmeatmught equally to guardais, namely, 
recemng facts upon, imperfect evidence, and rejecting those 
which have a suflacient title to credit ; in other ywords, credu- 
lity ^ and scepticism f Both these extremes are equally un- 
worthy of a mind which is guided by sound reason. 

III. To compare facts with each other so as to trace their 
resemblances, or to ascertain those characters or properties in 
which a certain number of facts or substances agree. We 
thus arrange them into classes, genera, and species. 

IV. , To compare facts or events with each other, so as to 

trace their relations, and sequences; especially that relation 
of uniform sequence, on which is founded our notion of cause 
and effect. This delicate and most important process consists 
entirely in a patient observation of facts, and of their relation 
to -each other, Whqn> in a certain number of instances, ^ we 
find, two events Showing one another without any exception, 
we come, to consider -.the sequence as uniform; .and^ call thd ^ 
one cause and tlie-'Uther effect and .when, in. other iustenoos;.- . 
we are disappointed in finding such a succession, this confi- 
dence is shaken, unless we can discover a cause by which the 
sequence was mterrupted. Reason, acting upon extensive 
observation, mu^t here guide us, ---on the one hand, to judge 
of the, uniformity of the sequences, and, on the other, to 
account for apparent deviations. ^ ^ . 

' ! V. To review an extensive . collection of %cts, so as to ■ 
discover some -general fact common to the whole. This is the 
process which _ we, call generalmug, or the inductioii of a 
general principle, , ..The result of it is ' the last and greatest 
object of human science, and that to which all the other steps 
are preliminary and subservient. Au; ordinary mind is satis- 
fied with the observation of facts as they .pass before it, and 
those obvious relations which obtrude themselves upon its. 
notice ; but the philosopher analyzes the phenomena, and 
thus discovers their -more minute - relations. His genius is 
dlstinguished.above -the industry of the mere . observer of 
^ facts, wheii.he: thus., traces., principles of accordance mriong 
' 'facts which,- to;jthe:Vidgar eye, appear remote and- dissimilar. 

' A ' example-- of this is familiar to every one. 
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Be-tweeii tlie fall of an apple from -a tree and flie motions of 
the lieayenly bodlesj a oommon- mind -would have heoii long 
ere it discovered any kind of relation ; but, on such ■ a rola- 
ti.oii, Newton founded those grand’ .principles by which he 
brought to light the order and harmony ’ of the universe. 
For it was this simple fact . that' first suggested to him' the 
great principle of physical science, that matter attracts'-inat- 
ter reciprocally,- in the ratio of the masses.' ■ , 

In a practical- viewj- these processes- may be referred to three 
heads, namely, collecting authentic facts,— tracing causation, 
—and deducing general principlesv ■ 'Here various mental 
operations are brought into action^ especially attention, 
memory* conception, and abstraction ; but it is the province 
of reason to judge whether these are conducted in a legitimate 
manner, or, in other words, to distinguish truth froin falsie-' 
liood. It may therefore be important to keep in mind, wha.t 
those- circumstances are in which consist truth and falsehood, 
in reference to any department of knowledge, 

L In collecting facts, it is required, in the first place, 
that they shall be authentic ; secondly, that the sta,tement 
shall include a full and fair view of all the circumstances 
which ought, to be tahon into our investigation of the case ; ' 
and thirdly, that it shall not include any facts which are nht 
connected with the subject, or whose connexion is only inci- 
dental. When we have thus formed a collection of facts^ 
full, and essential, the statexneiit> in asdar as relates to” tlm 
facts, . constitutes truth. When any of the facts are 'not 
authentic ; when important facts are left out of the statement, 
or misrepresented ; • or when facts are taken into it, which, 
though true, have no real relation to the subject this 
constitutes Mlacy or falsehood. ■ . ■ - 

II. In coiisidmfing two events as connected in the manner 
of cause and effect ; — ^when this relation is deduced from a 
MI 2md^ extensive observation of the sequence being uniform,’ 
—this -iS' truth,'. - -When' it is.'ass'umed 'upon ' inadequate 
grounds, that' is, from the observation ef' a -0011116x1011 which' 
is- only ineidental or limited, either falsehood or -hypo- 
thesis ; for the relation- may be assiuned-tipo-n grounds which, 
though not actually; false, wre yet- not -sufficient to establish It 
as true ;■ namely, on ■ observation ; which’ is- too limited' in ' 
extent, Tins is conjecture or hypothesis ; and it is, in some 
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eases j a legitimate' poeess, -provided it l>e used only as a gxilde 
for fartlier ol>s0rTatioBv- and be not 'received as true, until 
Slid obserTation- 'Sliall liave, been sufficient to confeii it. 

Ill* - In deducing from a -large collection of facts, a general 
fact or general principle — -wbesi tins induction is made from a 
full examination 'of all tlie individual eases to udiicli, tlie 
general fact i^-meant;to apply^ and actually does apply to them 
is tmtlv ' .-Wlmn it is deduced from a small number 
of observations j’ and 'extended to others to ■wMcli it does not 
apply, is falsehood* As in the former case, however, 
a general 'prineipie '-may be deduced hypothetically, ' or by 
coiijectime 5 -that is, it may be assumed as general so far as we 
at present- ; This process is often legitimate and useful 
as a guide iii' farther inquiry, if it be employed for this pur- 
pose only, '"and the result be not received as truth until It be 
establishk by sufficient' observatiom A great and not unfre- 
quent error is, that,, when 'such Iiypotlietical principles ^ are 
proposed in a donfident inanner, they are very often received' , 
as- true and tlfo consequence is, that a. degree of observation 
is required for 'exposing their fallacy, perhaps as extensive as, ^ 
if pro'perly employed, might have been sufficfont to discover’ 
the truth# - Those who are acquainted with the history of 
medical doetdnes will he best able to j'udge of the accuracy of 
this -observation, ■ and to estimate the extensive iniiiience : 
wliich this -error has had in retarding the progress of medical ; 
science.-- " : - - ' ■ ^ - 

The proper rules-' to be observed, in dediicing a genera! ; 
.'principle, arfetherefore -Opposed, -in the first place, to the error 
of hasty gonetaii^^hig; or, deducing- -sueh a principle from a 
fonfted Wmhp^rofofacts.- They are. farther opposed to ano- 
ther error, -pre^valqnt in the 'Iiypotlietical Systems, of the^ old 
;,pMio^ophy^'by-y?'hfoh 'phenomena were referred ho principles 
altogether ic1diiou^;and imaginary, or, in other words, which 
• could not be'shsim.tohe facts. 'In opposition to both these : 
'errors^, the greit-^rhle of , induction in modern science is, that.' 
: the pmmipla which' Is; asstimed as- general ^ shall bo -itself a: 
tact,. and that'thO'Ta©t-^--sha^ be iimyemh Thu% what' we 
'call- the law of • gravitation, ’ 'Is primarily nothing more than 
the fact, that hopes' fall to'the earth : and that -thia.ds-';tru6 
of all h^dlesi a single exceptions -Of the. pause ■ of 

.this fabt,. or the; -hidden principle on which it depends, we 
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know aotliing ; ■ and all tlie 'mfestigations of Kewton ware' 
carried on Independently even of tlie attempt to discover it* 

Wlicn Newton/- says Mr. Stewartj.^^.sliolved tlmt tlia same 
law of gravity extends to tlie, celestial s|>aces, and tliat tlie 
power by wliicli the moon and planets are retained in their 
orbits, is precisely similar in its effects to that whlcli is mani- 
fested in the fall of ■ a stone ;■ he left the eificient canse of 
'gravity as much in the dark as ever,-' and only generalked 
.stilLfartlier the conchisloiis of Ms- predecessors/' ■ ■ ’ ' . 

''False investigation may be bfiedyvreferred to three heads, 
-—fallacies in iacts,— fakeiiidiiction,^aiid false -reasoning,-: 

L Fallacies its- Fac’s's. A statement' of facts is ' fallaci- 
ous, v/hen any of the alleged facts are not true,- — when J.t 
includes facts not relating to the subject,— and when import- 
ant facts are oiuittecL This last error is most frequently 
exemplified in those cases in which facts are collected on one 
side of a quest ion only, or in support of a particular doctrine* 
To the same class we may likewise add those instances in. 
wdiich statements are received, as facts, which are not facts 
but opinions. 

-II ' FALSE' IotEOTIon inciudesfake eausation,- .and false 
generalisation. False causation, is, -when two events- are con- 
sidered as cause and effect without, sufficient reason, and 
%vhich are, in fact, only incidentally combined : — when events 
are considered as cause and effect which are only joint effects 
of a common cause ; and when,, of two events really con- 
nected as cause and effect, we. mistake -the order of 'the 
sequence, considering* that as the canse which is really ,the • 
■ effect, and that as the effect which is really the cause. The 
erro.r of false causation is most apt to occur in those sciences 
in -wMcli there is peculiar difficulty in tracing effects to . their 
true causes, and causes to their true effects* • These, as 
ibrmeiiy mentioned, are exemplified by .medicine, and- poli-tical 
economy, A pliysidaii, for example, ascribes the- eure .of -a 
patient to h remedy wMch he ■•■has -taken,. ..though it perhaps 
had no infiaence on his recovery '.and a political declaimer 
. refers some circumstance' of - imtioml distress- or ■ .commercial 
- embarrassment- to certain public -measures, which happened' 
to correspond in time, bnt were- m fact entirely unconnected, 
'False generalization, ugain, , as was .lately stated, includes 
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tlior tlie facts aro of tliai class to Miieli'tlie'priBcipIos are 
tiinately applicable ; for tbo principles 'may 'be true., and tbe 
facts ant1ieiitiej-a,nd yet tlie reasoning maj be iinsonndy from 
till} principles being ai)plied to facts to wliicli they have no 
relation. . ■ 

This method of esamlningj separately^ the elements of 
an argument, _ appears to correspond with the ancient 
syllogism ; and this, accordingly,, when jdiYested of, its sys« 
teraatic shape, is the mental process' which we perform, when-' 
ever we either state, or examine any piece 'of reasoning. 'If 
I say, for example, ‘HhO' greatest kipgS' ate mortal, for they 
are but men ,I appear to sttite a very simple proposition' ; 
but it is in fact a process of reasoning winch involves all the 
elements of the syllogism ; namely. 

1. The general fact or proposition, that all men are 
. mortal . 

2* The fact referable to the class of facts which are 
included under this proposition, — that kings are men. 

3. The deduction from this connexion, that kings are 
mortal. 

For the validity and efficacy of such a process, two things 
are necessary : . - ’ / p , 

1 . That the general proposition which forms the first 
part of the statement, or, in logical language, the maijor 
proposition, be absolutely and universally true, or true 'with- 
out exception in regard to facts of a certain class, — rand _ be 
admitted as .such by those to whom the reasoning is addressed. 

2. That the fact referred to it, or the minor proposition, 
be admitted or proved to be one of that class of facts which 
are included under the general proposition. 

The conclusion then follows by a very simple process. If 
either of the two former propositions be deficient or untrue, 

. the argument is,, unsound. Thus, if ' I had varied the' , state- 
ment as folio w^$, — Angels, like other human beings, are 
mortal — ^thero is a fallacy which, .when put. into ; the , syl- 
logistic form, Is immediately apparent thus,^ 


All hitman beings are .mortal, 
Angels are hnman beings ; 
Therefore, angels are mortal. 
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The genera.! or major pi’opositibii here is true . 
is not one of the,.c!nss of facts which are included under it ; 
tliereford the conclusion is false. If I ha'd ' said 
Angels j like other created beings, are mortal;'*’ the fallacy 
is equally apparent, though from a different source ; thus, 

All created beiugs are mortal, 

Angels are ert‘ated beings ; 

Therefore, angels are mortal. 

Here the minor proposition is true, or is a fact included under 
the first ; but the first, or major, is not true, for we hare no 
ground to believe that all created beings are mortal. On the 
other hand, when, a .general fact is assumed as true of a cer- 
tain class of cases, we must not assume the converse as true 
of those which are not included in the class ; thus, fro)u 
the proposition, that all human beings are mortal %ve 
ax*e not entitled to' infer that angels, ^wlio are^ not hu- 
man beings, are immortal. ^%etlier this conclusion be true 
or not, the argument is false ; because the conclusion does not 
arise out of the premises for, from the admitted general 
fact, that human beings are mortal, it does not follow, that 
all who are not human beings are not inortal. Yet this will be 
found a mode of fallacious reasoning of very frequent occur- 
rence. The rule to be kept in mind for avoiding sticli falla- 
eies is, — ^that a general truth, which applies invariably to a 
certain class, may be applied to any individual wMeh can be 
shown to be included in that class : — “but that we are not 
entitled to extend it .to any* which cannot be shown to belong 
to’ the tdasis audAhat we are not to assunie' the reverse to 
be true of those winch do not belong to it. On the other 
hand, we are not to assume a property as belonging to a class, 
because w'e have ascertained it to belong to a certain number 
.of individuals. This enor, comes mider another part of our 
subject,, and .has been already alluded to under' the head oi 
- fake generalkation. The syllogism, therefore, cannot qno- 
■perly be considered' an engine for the discovery of truth, bni 
rather for enablihg/us td jtidge of the application of,’^ and de- 
ductions frqm, truths' prey iously ascertained. For, before we 

dali construct Such 'a ''proc6Ss_ as constitutes the syllogism, we 
require to liaveqirbhiisdd thaimbst important process of hives- 
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tiga-tioii, hj 'wliicli a fact is ascertamed to be general in regard 
to” all t.'lio mdiTidiials of a class.,— and likewise, tliat certain 
individuals specified in the ‘argument belong to this class. 
ThuB the syllogism is nothing more than that process of mind 
whicli wc exercise every time when we examine the validity of 
an argimieiit, though, wo may not always put it into tins sys- 
tematic form* And, yet there may., often be advantage in 
doing so, ns it enables iis to examine the elements of the ar- 
gument more distinctly apart. It related of an eminent 
Eiiglisli barrister, afterwards a distinguished judge, that, on 
one occasio.n, he was completely .pugged . .by an argument adr 
duced by his opponent in an important qase, and that he did 
not detect the fallacy, till he went liome^ and put it Into the 
form of a syllogism. Though a syllogism, therefore, may not 
load to any discovery of truth, it may be an important instru- 
ment in the detection of sophistry, by directbig the attention, 
distinctly and separately, to the various elements which com- 
pose a statement or an argument, and enabling us to detect 
the part in which the sophistry is involved. 

, In every process of reasoning there are two distinct objects 
of attention, or circiuiistances to be exaniined, before we ad- 
mit the validity of the argument. ^ These' are,— the premises 
or data which the reasoner assumes, and .which he expects 
. us to admit as true; — and the conclusions which he pro- 
poses to found upon these premises. The premises again 
consist three parts, which we require to examine separa- 
ted j and; rigidly. These are, 

1. Certain statements which lie .brings- ‘forward as facts, 
and which he expects to be admitted as such. , ' ' ' . 

' 2., Certain principles or propositions which- he assumes' as 
hfst truths, or articles of belief universally admitted. 

3. Certain other propositions which he refers to, as, 
deductions from former processes of investigation, or proces- , 
SOS of reasoning. , , / ^ ^ 

, If the statements, referable to these three heads are adihitr’ 
U)d as true, the argument proceeds,,, and' we liave'tlien only 
to, Judge of the,. validity or correotness'-pf : hi,s farther deduce* 
tipns. If they are not at once, admitted^;' the-.arguipent gaa^ 
not proceed till, we, are satished,; on these, prellminafi'y points. 
If we do not admit Ms facts, we require Mm 'to go back to tie 
evidence on which they rest. If we do not admit the general 
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and doeK it really apply to all tlie ' oases '%tMc1i. lie means to 
iiidiide under it ; liave we any reason' to believe tliat it lias 
1>een dodiiced from an iiisiiffiolent iinniber of facts, — or is it 
a mere fictitious liypotliesis, founded upon a principle wliicli 
cannot he proved to have a real e^stence ? 

' fS. bo these assumed principles and facts really belong to 
the^saine subject, — or, in other words, do the facts belong' to 
'that class to which' the principles apply-? 

4, . Are the leading terms ivhieh' he "employs' Mly and 
distinctly cleSnecI as to their meaning ■;''doeS'he employ them 
ill their coniinon and recognised'' acceptation'; 'and .-does' Im 
uniformly use them in the same sense ; or' does he seem to 
iittacli different meanings to the same term in ' different parts 
■ of hiS' ixTgmmnt ? ■ ' ■ ■ • ' ■> ' 

0. What are the new conclusions which he deduces from 
the whole view of the subject ; are these correct and valid ; 
and do they really follow from the premises laid down in the 
previous parts of his argument ? For, on tliis head it is 
always to be kept in mind, that a conclusion may be true, 
while it does not follow from the argument which Inas been 
brought to prove it : in such a case, the argument is unsound. 

Much of the confusion, fallacy, .and sopMstry of reasoning 
arises from these points not being sufficiently, attended to, 
and distinctly and rigidly investigated. ' An 'argum'ent .may 
appear fair and consecutive, but, when we rigidly examine it, 
we may find; that the reasoner has, in' Ms premises, contrived 
to introduce some statement, which is not true in point of 
fact, or some bold general position, which is not correct, or 
not proved ; or that he has left out some fact, or some prin- 
ciple, which ought to have been brought forward in a pi^o- 
inliieiit maimer, as closely connected -with the, ■ inquiry. 
Hence the necessity for keeping constantly in view the various 
sources of fallacy to which- every process' of reasoning is 
liable, and for examining the elements rigidly and separately, 
before 'we adnfit the conclusion. ■*'. 

A process of reasoning is to be' distinguished ‘from a 'pro-- 
cess of 'investigation ; and both niay be ‘ illustrated in the 
following manner. Ail reasoning 'must' be*'’ founded -upori 
'facts, and the ascertained relations 'of 'these facts’ 'to each 
other. The nature of these relations 'has* already been men- 
tioned, as referable to the ■various ' heads of resemblance. 
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cause, effect, Tlie “statement of m ascertained relation 
of‘ two facts to oaoli other, is called a proposition, sncli as-*^ 
that A is equal to B that C has a olose resemblance to Dj 
~that E is the eanse of F,' &c. These statements,^ proposi- 
tions, or ascertained 'relations are discovered by 'processes of 
investigation. In a process of reasoning, again, we take a 
certain nninber-.of .-snch ‘-propositions or ascertained^ relations, 
and* dednce-from theErpertain other troths or. relations, ris- 
ing ont of tli8>mutiial connexion of some.' of these proposi- 
tions to each other.- - Thns, if I state' as propositions ascer- 
tained by processes, of investigation, that A is-eqnal to B, — ■ 
and that B is /eqaal to.C ; — immediately decide by a single 
step" of reasoning, that A is eqnal to C, in consequence o£^ the 
mutual relation which both zi and C have to B. Such a 
process may be rendered more complicated in two ways : 

1. ]^y the number of such ascertained relations which we 
refpiire to bear in mind and compare with each other, before 
.we arrive at the- conclusion. Thns, the relation^ that Afis 
equal to E, might rest on snch a series of relations^ as the. 
following ; — A is eqtial to B ; B is the double of € ; C is 
the half of D ; D is equal to E ; therefore A is equal to E. 

2, By propositions, which are the conclusions ot one or 
more steps in a process, becoming the premises in a subse- 
quent step. Thus,— I may take as one process ; A is equal 
to B> and B is equal to C ; therefore A is equal to C ; — and, 
aS’U distbmt process,— € is equal to D, and D is equal to E ; 
therefore 'C is equal to E. The conclusions from these two 
processes I then take as the premises in a third process,— 
thus has' been' proved that A is equal to C, .and that C 
is equal to' E *, therefore A is eqiml to E. ’ - 

In examining "the' validity of such processes, there' are two 
drcuhistances nr- objects, of inquiry 'which we. ought to keep 
constantly in 'view* *,', (1.) Have we conMonce in the 'accuracy 

. of the- alleged faetsv'hnd ascertained^ relations winch form the 

premises Can w"e rely on fhe - process of investigation by 
which it-is said 'to. have-been ascertained that A is equal to B, 

, and that ’Bis equai-to'C, &c. ? (2.) Are the various- propo- 
'aitlons in’ the 'series so related as to bring out a new trutlr or 
new relation ?■ For-itls'to be kept in mind, that a series of 
propositions' ntay ailbe true, aiid yet' lead -to iiotMug,— such 
prbpositionSj for Example, '-as that" A is equal to B,—C iS' 
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equal to Dj—E is equal to F. Ttee is here bo Biiitiml 
relation^ and bo new truth arises out of the 'series* But 
\rheB I say,— A is equal to B, and. B is equal to C, a new 
truth is iniiiiecliately disclosed, in consequence of -the relation 
which both A and C have to B ; nanielv, that A is equal - 
to C. ■ ' V ^ ^ 

•InveEtive genius, in rega.rd to -processes of reasoning, .con- 
sists ' ill finding out relations or .propositions which are thus 
capable of dlsclosing-.new truths-.- or- new- -relations ; 'and in 
placing them In -that order ivhich-is calculated -to show how 
these new relations arise out of them* ■ TMs -is the -exercise 
of a reflecting mind ; and there may be much acquired know- 
ledge, that is, many facts accunmlated. by memory alone^ 
ivitliout any degree of this exercise or habit of reflection* 
But both are required for forming a 'well-eultivated mind ; — 
the memory must be stored with information, that is, ascer- 
tained facts, and ascertained relations; and the power of 
reiiectioii must be habituated to discover new truths or new 
relations, by a comparison of these facts and ascertained re- 
lations with each other. For, the discovery of new truths 
may consist • either . of new facts, -or of -new relatkms among 
facts- previously known* ; Thus, it might, happen j that we had 
long been familiar with two facts, without, being aware that 
they had any particular connexion. , If we were - then to 
‘ascertain, that the one of these was the cause of - the other, it 
would ,be a real and important discovery, of a now- truth, 
though it would consist only of a new relation between iaetis 
which had long been known to us. ' 

A process of reasoning, as we have. seen,, consists of .two 
parts, namely, the premises and the. conclusion deduced from 
them* If the premises be -admitted'.as true, the remaining 
part ol the process becomes comparatively simple* Biitjt 
often happens, that a reasoner must begin by' establishing Ms 
premises* This is most remarkably exemplified in what we call 
a chain of reasoning, consisting ,df numerous- distinct arguments , 
or steps, so arranged that the .conclusion ftbhi one step becomes 
an essential part of tJm promises in the -next: - and this may 
be ■contiimed through a. long serid3i-,...The-prooes$ thenbecomes 
much more C'.miplieated,: and, in |udgmg’.,of the . accuracy of' 
the -■ reasoning, ' we require to •examine-cafeMly every part of 
it as we proceed, to guard against the introduction of firllacy. 



Witlioiit this attention itanay often ImppoBs the more 
advanced parts of an argnineiit may appear fair and consecu- 
tive, ivlille fallacy has been allowed to creep into some part 
of itj - which, ill fact, vitiates the whole. ‘In the preceding 
observations, we have endeavoimed to point ont • some of the 
leading cautions to be observed in this respect, especially in 
regard to the.: admission of -facts^ the assumption of causation, 
and dhO', deduction of 'general principles; and also the sources 
of fallacy tO'-, he kept -in- view in conducting these’ processes. 
But' ther 0 js:,another:o!ass' of fallacies, which, though 'less 
Immediately connected with our inquiries, it may bo 'right 
briefiy to point out in irelation to this subject. These are 
what may be called logical fallacies, or perversions of reason- 
ing. In regard to them, as well as to those formerly men- 
tioned, it is to 'be kept in mind, that, however obvious they 
may appear when sinipiy stated, this is by no means the case 
when they ax^e skilfully involved in a long process of reason 
iUg, The fallacies of -this class may be cMelly referred to thp- 

L WImn a principle is assumed, which in £act,'umou&ls 
to the thing to be proved ; slightly disguised, perhaps, by 
some variation in the terms. This is commonly called Fetitio 
Priueipii, or begging the question. Wlien simply stated, it 
appears a fallacy not likely to be admitted ; but will be found 
one of very frequent occurrence. It is indeed remarkable to 
observe the hicility 'with which a dogma, when it has been 
boldly and confidently stated,, is often admitted by numerous 
readers,, , without a single inquiry into the evidence on which 
it is founded. • '• 

; H.' ' When a .''principle is assumed without proof ; when 
' this is employed to 'prove something' else ; - and this is again 
applied, in. some . way, .,in .sripport of the first-assumed princi- 
ple. This is called reasomng in a circle ; and the difiiciilty' 
of detecting' it' is , 'often in 'proportion to the extent of tlm 
circle, or the number of .principles which -ai'c thus made to. 
hang upon one -another, . , , . 

.-,111, A . fequent"' source of fallacy is, when a teasoner 
assumes' a principle, and then launches out into - various 
illustrations and anaiq^es, ■ which ate artfully made to bear the 
appearance , of proofs. ' ' The cautions to be kept in niincl in 
^ such 'a ease 'are,:'’ ^it' the illustrations may .b^ ' useful, and the 
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analogios may bo of importanoo? provided tlie principle lias 
been proved ; but tliat , if it has iiOt • been ' proved, the iilus- 
tratioiis must go for nothing, and even analogies seldom have 
cany weight which can he considered as of "the nature of evi- 
donee. Fallacies of this class are most apt to occur in th<3 
declainations of public speakers ; and, when they are set on 
with all the powers of eloquence,, it is often difficult to detect 
them.' The questions- which the = heater'-'should propose to 
Mmself ' in such cases, are,-«cloes this really contain any proof 
bearing upon the subject,' or is it meredllnstration and analog- 
gy, in itself proving nothing?'''‘-.II'SO’^’:h«as the . TOasoner 
previously establisliod his principle'; or has he assumed it, and 
tr’usfed to* these analogies as Ms proofs-?- ■ . - . 

IV. A fallacy somewhat analogous to the preceding, con- 
sists in arguing for or against a doctrine, on' the ground of, its 
supposed tendency, leaving out of view - the primary question- 
_y}f its truth. Thus, a speculator in ■theology; will contend, in 
h^egard to a doctrine which he opposes, that it is derogatory 
to the character of the Deity ; -and, respecting another 
which he brings foiuvard, tliat it represents' the Deity in an 
’aspect more 'accordant with the benignlty.-of his-character* 
Tiio previous' question in all such 'cases, is,— not' what is most 
accordant with our notions respecting the .divine character,- — . 
I)ixt xrliat is triitln ' ' - ■■; ■ 

When a principle whiclus-' ■true- -of .one case, or one 
class of cases, is extended by analogy tp'- othei^s, which difier 
hi some important particulars. The caution to be observed 
here is, to inquire strictly whether the- eases, are analogous, ' 
or whether there exists any difference which .makes the 'prin- 
ciple -not applicable. We have formerly -alluded to a roinark- 
alde example of this fallacy, in notions .relating to the pro- ■ 
parties of matter being applied to mind, “without, attention to- 
tlie fact, that the cases are so- distinct, as to. 'have nothing in , 
common. An example somewhat analogous is found -in Mr.. 

objection tq miracles, that .-they; are -violations of the-, 
established order of nature. The casesfAve have seen, are- 
not analogous ; for miracles do> not-'xefex'^' to the common 
course of nature, ,but to the operatioar ,of an agency altogether, 
new and peculiar.' ArgiimentsTotinded'upon analogy, there- 
fore, require to be used with -the utmost caution, when they 
are 'employed directly for the discovery or' the establishment 
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of But tliere is auotlior purpose to -whicli tliey may 

1)0 applied^ witli umolt greater frecdoui^ — ^wauiely# for repell- 
iiig objections, . Thus, if wc hud a person bringing objec- 
tions against a particular doctrine, it is a sound and valid 
'niodo'of reasoBHig .to contend, that lie receives doctrines ■ 
wldcli re^t. upon, the same kind of evidence ; or tliat similar 
mbjeetions might; be- ujrged,- with equal forcoy^^ against truths 
tyiiieh It ,i3' impossible to'oall in question. It is in this man- 
ner that the argument from analog)^ is employed in the 
yalxtable wk:of Bishop Butler. He does not derive from 
the analogy of' nature any direct argument In support of 
natural or revealed religion ; but shows that inauy of the 
objections^ which are urged against the truths of religion, 
might be brought aghinsf circumstances in the economy and 
coiirse of nature which are known and undoubted facts. 

YL A fallacy the reverse of the former is used by sophis- 
tical writers; namely, when two cases are strictly , analogous, 
they endeavour to 'prove that they are not so, .by -pointing 
- otit^ trivial ditfbronces, not calculated -in. any ckgme tirwoakeiV. 
the force of the analogy.. , 

All. When a true general principle is made to apply 
exclusively to one fact or one class of facts, while it is equally 
true of varioxxs others. This is called, in logical language, 
the non-distribution of the middle term. In mx example 
criven by lo&dcal writers, one is supposed to maintain that 
corn IS necessary for life, because food is necessary for 
Hie, and -corn is "food. It is true that 'food is necessary 
for life; but this does not apply to any oiid pa.rtiGukr kind of 
• food ; at means only, that food of some kind or other is so. 
When', slhiply.'’ statod,, the fallacy of suclra position is at once 
’ obvious,’ but It may. bo .introduced into an argument in such a 
.manner'aS'not to bo so iinniediateiy detected. 

■ ' VJII. WheiAaii" acknowledged proposition is inverted, and 
the converse assumed: to bo .equally true. We may say, for 

example, that hhadly governed eount^^^ must bo distressed; 

blit ’WO ' are not entitled to assume that every distressed coiin- 
^trvisbadly governed; ‘for .there may be many other sources 
^ of national dlstt^ess.o- 1 toy say,~^^ al wise men live temper- 
ately^’' buf -it' does 'not follow that every man who lives 
' tempwately is hyim tpam This Macy was formerly referred 
V to, ’Under' the '‘syllogism* - It rs, at the same time, to oe kept 
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ill iirhid, tliat sowio propo$St5oiis do admit of "being inverted^ 
«!wl still remain ei].ually‘ true< Tins lioMs most" remarkably of 
propositions wliicb are nniversally negative,' as in an example 
given. by writers on iogic.--«-^^ No mininating animal is a beast 
of preyf^ It follows, as equally true, tliat no . beast of prey 
rumiiates* But if I were to vary flie proposition by sapng, 
“ ail animals wlilcli do not ruminate beasts of prey/' tins 
■would be obviously false, «--an4 does not arise ^ out of 'tbe 
former statement* • . •■ ■■ . 

IX. A frequent source of fallacy, among sopbistkal ‘writers, 
'Consists in boldly applying a eliaraeter .to a, class of facts, in 
regard to wlucli. it carries a general aspect of tnitli, without 
attention to important distinctions, by which the statement 
requires to be modified. Tims, it has been objected to our 
belief of tlie miracles of the sacred writings, that they rest 
upon the evidence of tostiinony, and that testimony is fallaci- 
ous, Now, when -we speak of testimony in general, we may 
say, with an appearance of truth, that it is fallacious ; but, 
in point of fact, testimony is to bo referred to various species ; 
and, tliough a large proportion of these may be ftillaeious, 
there is n> species of testimony on wMch' we rely with absolute 
cjonfidenco ; — that is,' we feel it toTia as Improbable tliat this 
kind of testimony- shoiild deceive/ us, ,as* that we should he 
disappointed in our expectation of the uniformity of nature. 
The kind of sophism now referred to, seems to coiTespond 
with that which logical wudters have named the fallacy of 
division* It consists in applying to facts in their sepaVate 
state, what only belongs to them collectively,’ The converse 

. of it is the falacy of composition. It- consists'- in applying, -to ' 
the iicts collectively, what belongs only -to them, or to .some 
of them, in their separate, state;— as if. one were to show 
that a certain kind of testimony is absolutely to be, relied 
on, and theiico tvero to contend that testimony in. general 
is worthy of absolute, con hdenca, , , 

X. A frequent fallacy consists in ; first hverturnbig an- uh- 

- sound argument, and thence reasoning-^agaihst the doctrine, 
which this argimient w’-as .meant to -support* ,■ This is the part 
■of a mere casuist, not of a sincere .inquirer, aftey- truth for it 
by no means follows that ^ doctiiiie is.vfalse,--hecause misoitnd- 
arguments have been .adduced' in .support -of It. .. Wo have - 
formerly alliicled to some remarkable examples uf this fallacy,. 
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especially in regai4, to, those iniportaut principles, eoiiimoiily 
called first truths- ; which,- we haye seen, admit of' no proces- 
ses of reasoiiing, and, consequently, are in no degree aifeeted 
hy arguments exposing, the fiillacy of 'sueh processes. We 
learn -from this, on the', other hand, the importance of;,a>Toid- 
ing all weak and inconolusiYe arguments,, or douhtfui>|featc- 
ments ; for, independently of the opening which they give for 
sophistical objections, it is phrious, that, on other grounds, 
the reasoning is' only, encumbered by them. It- is the part of , 
the* casuist to rest the weight of his objections on such weak 
points, leaving out of view those which he cannot contend 
withv It may eren happen that a conclusion is true, though 
the whole reasoning may have been weak, unsound, and irre- 
lOTant, ' The 'casuist, of course, in such a case, attacks th\v 
reasoning and not the conclusion. On tho other hand, there 
may be niiich in an argument which is true, or which may be 
conceded : while, the most important part of it is untrue, and 
the conclusion false. An inexperienced reasoner, in sueh a 
ease, thinks it necessary to combat every point, and thus ex- 
poses himself to sound replies from Ms adversary, on subjects 
which are of no importance. A skilful reasoner concedes os- 
passes over all such positions, and rests lus attack on those in 
which the fallacy is really involved. An example iliustrativo 
of this subject is" familiar to those who are acquainted with 
the controversy respecting our idea of cause and effect. Mr. 
Hume stated in a clear xnanner the doctrine, that this idea is 
derived entirely from our experience of a uniform sequence of 
two events ; and founded upon this an argument against our 
belief In ' a -great ' first'. _ cause. .This led to a controversy res- 
pecting- the original doctrine itself ; and it is not , many years 
since', it was epnteuded' by respectable individuals, that it is 
■nothing lesS' than the -esknee of atheism to nialntaiii, that our 
notion 'of cau^e .and,, effect, originates in the observation of a 
uniform sequence." , It is now, , perhaps, universally admitted 
that-diws doctrine is correct,— and that the sophism of Mr. 
Hume consisted ;!%■ deducing from, it conclusions wMch it in- 
no degree warrants..,- This important distinction we formerly 
; alluded 'io,— namely, our idea of cause and effect, in 

' regard' to , any .two ’ individual events, is totally distinct from 
our intuitive impression, of’ causation, or our absolute convic- 
tion- that .every event inust have an adequate cause. 
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M. A sopliisnij somewhat" connected with the former;, 
consists ill disproTing a doctrine^ and on that account assume 
ing the opposite doctrine to be tme. It may be true ; but 
its truth does not depend upon the falsehood of that which is 
opposed to it ; yet this will be found a pnnciple of not unfre- 
quent occurrence in unsound reasoninfs. 

' -XII* Fallacies are often introduced, in. what may be' 
termed an oblique manner, or, as if upon a generally admitted 
authority^ The effect of this is 'to ' take ' off the ■ appearance 
of the -statement being made directly by the' author, and rest** 
ing upon Ms authority, by wiiieh we might be led to- e^camdne’' 
its truth. For this pui’pose it is put, perhaps, in the form of 
' V. question ; or is inti'oduced by such expressions as the follow- 
iiig it is a remarkable it is somewhat singular,^^ 

■ — it has been argued with much Justice/^ — it wdll be 
generally admitted, &c. 

XIIL Fallacy may arise from leaving the main subject of 
discussion, and arguing upon points which have but a secon- * 
dary relation to it. This is one of the resource*s of the 
casuist when he finds himself in the worst of the argument. 
Nearly allied to this is the art of skilfully dropping part of U 
statement, when the reasoner finds he cannot support it, and 
going on boldly with the remainder as if he still maintained 
the whole. ' ' ' 

XIV. Much of the fallacy and ambiguity of processes of 
reasoning depends entirely, as formerly stated, on the use of 
terms. This may consist in two contending parties using the 
same word in different meanings, without defining what, their 
meanings are ; — ^in one or both using terms in a sense different 
from their commonly recognised acceptation ; — or in using 
them ill one sense in one part of the argument, and in another 
ill a different part of it. • Such disputes, accordingly, are 
often interminable ; and this mode of disputation is one of 
the great resources of -the casuist, or of him -who argues for, 
victory, not for- truth* The remedy is, that -'every reasonej^' shall 
be' required clearly to define ' tlie’^tdrins Which he employs' ; - 
and that, hi every controversy, cerMh premises dr' prelimi- 
naries shall be fixed, in which the, parties are' agreed. - The ' 
ambiguity of terms is in fact so extensive a- source of fallacy,* ' 
that scarcely any sophistical argument will 'be foxmd free 'from 
it; as, ill almost ©very .language, the same' term is used' with 
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great diversity, of meanings. ''"Let ns talcoj for exampl^^fee 
term Faitlx. It means^ — a mere system of opinions j—eoniitli^ee 
ill testimony,— reliance on tlie integrity, fidelity, and stsiMlity 
of cliaracter of otlier beings,— an act of tlie under standing in 
regard to abstract ti'iitli. presented to it, — and a mental con- 
dition by ivliicli trutlii, of another descriptioiij exert a niii- 
form iiitlnence .'over ihe inoral feelings, the will, and the whole 
character. • In the eontrotersies which have arisen out of this 
word,, it will probably* be- found, that these various meanings 
have not beeii sniEcientiy distinguished from ■Oacli other, - 'A 
celebrated passage in the Spirit of Laws has been justly refer-^ 
rod to, as a remarkable example of the same kind of sophism. 
‘^The' Deity says Montesquieu, “has his laws the mate** 
rial'" world— its laws; intelligences superior to man— their 
laws ; the brutes- — ^their laws ; man— Ms laws/’ In this short- 
passage, the term lcm$ is employed, probably, in four senses, 
rcjnarkably different* 

XV. There are varions other sources of fallacy, consisting 
cMefiy in the use of arguments which cannot be admitted as 
relevant in regard to the process of reasoning, though^ they 
may carry a certain weight in reference to the individuals 
concerned. Among those may be reckoned, appeals to high 
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all iiBpevfecfc views and partial statements. Witliont tlie 
most. an.^ions attention to tins rule^ a, statement may appear 
satisfactory, and a deduction legitimate, which are in fact 
leading ns widely astray from the truth. • 

After every possihie care in any process of reasoning, -we 
may still find, in many cases, a degree of doubt, and even 
certain varieties of opinion in regard to the import and bear* 
lag' of the argument. -This arises partly from- actual diifer-r 
ences in the power of judging, dr what ,-we ' ca-ll^ In common 
language, vigour of mind ; and partly , from differences in 
attention, or in the habit of applying the judgment closely 
to the elements of an iiupiiry. Hence the varieties of opi- 
nion that may be held by different individuals on tlie same 
ffiots before them; and tlie degree of .uncertainty which attends 
vanous processes of reasoning. There is one species of rea- 
soning which is free from all this kind of uncertainty, nanmly, 
the mathematical; and the superiority of it depends, upon the 
following circumstances. 

1. Nothing is taken for granted, or depends upon mere 

authority; and, consequently, there is no room for fallacy or 
doubt in regard to the premises, on. which the reasoning is 
foujided. No examination of ' facts required, in ,any 'degree 
analogous to that which is necessary in physical science. The 
mathematician proceeds upon simple relations of quantity and 
space, > which can be- correctly ascertained, and can bo eloarod 
from al! ambiguity, and from every thing not. coiinected with 
the .subject. ■ , • 

2. la the farther progress of a mathematical argument, if 
we have any doubt of a proposition, which is assumed as the 
result of a former process,, we have only to return, to the 
demonstration of it,- ,and be immediately satisfied. -.Tims, if 
any step of a process be . founded upon the principle, that all 
the angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles, or that 
the square of the hypothenuse is equal to the .sum of the 
squares of the two' sides, should we- have any ■ doubt;, of. the 
trath of .these conclusions, tlie ■ demonstration, of them - is 
before us. But, if • an -argument, be founded on the principle, 
that -the heavenly, bodies- attract' one :..another- with.,, a force, ^ 
iwhich is directly as their quantity pf:matter.>'an<i inversely as/ 
the square of their distance, this.. jgrOat. ‘■principle .must fee 
received on the authority of the- emlneht' men 'by whom it was 
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ascertainodj the -mass o£ mankind having neither the power 
nor the means of verifying it. 

3. All tire- terms are fully and distinetly defined, , and 
there, is no room for obscurity or ambiguity in regard to them, 

4. The various steps in a process of mathematical reason- 
ing follow each other so closely and consecutively, as to carry 
a constant cpnvictiO:?thf absolute certainty; and, provided we 
are in possession of the necessary premises, each single step is 
short, and the, result obvious. 

5. The ' proper . objects of mathematical reasoning are 
quantity and its relations; and these are capable of being 
defined*and measured with a precision, of which, the objects of 
other kinds of ^reasoning, are . entirely unsusceptible, . It is, 
indeed, always to be kept in mind, that mathematical reason- 
ing is only "applicable to subjects which can. be defined and 
measured in this manner, and that all attempts to extend it to 
subjects of other kinds have led to the greatest absurdities. 

Notwithstanding the high degree of precision which thus 
distinguishes , mathematical roasouiiig, the study of mathe^ 
inatics does not, as is commonly supposed, necessarily lead to 
precision in other species of reasoning, and still less to correct ' 
investigation in physical or mental science. The explanation 
that is given of this fact seems to be satisfactory. The 
mathematician argues certain conclusions from certain rela- 
tions of quantity and space, which are ascertained with abso- 
lute precision ; and these premises are so clearly defined, and 
so free’ from all extraneous matter, that their truth is obvious, 
or is ascertained without difficulty. By being conversant with 
truths of this nature, he does not learn that kind of ■caution 
and severe examination, which are required in otlier sciences, 
— ^for enabling. to Judge, wdiether the statements on which 
we'* proceed are’ 'true, and whether they, intdude the wholo 
truth %?Mch ought' 'to' enter into the investigation. ■ Hethus 
acquires a habit of too great facility in the admission of data 
or premises, which is the part of every investigation which the 
physical or mental inquker scrutinizes with the most anxious 
care, — and too great confidence in tbe mere force of reason-' 
ing, without. ?tdequate attention to the previous processes of 
Investigation on which all reasoning must be founded. It lias 
bfen, aecordingI>q'wnarked,.by Mr. Stewart, and other accu- 
rate phservers of "ihfellectuai 'character, that matheniatlcians 
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are a.pt to be exeeediEgiy creduloas, in regard both to opinions 
and to matters of testimony; while, ' on tlie other hand, per- 
sons, who' are ohiefiy conyersant with’ thd niicertain scienceSj, 
acquire a kind of scepticism in regard to statements, which is 
apt to lead them into the opposite error. ' ' These observations, 
of course, apply only to what we may call a mere mathema- 
tician, — a character which is now, probably, rare, since the 
dose ■ connexion' was established between ’ the mathematical 
and physical sciences in 'the pliilosophjr^'pf Newton. 

■ In the Varidns' steps cdnstitiiting^a'process of reasoning, or 
a process of' investigation, in any department ^of knowledge, 
o'tir guide is reason or judgment. Its “peculiar _ province is to 
give to each fact, or each principle, a proper place and due in- 
Soence in the inquiry, and to trace the real and true tendency 
of it in the conclusion. It is, of course, assisted by other men- 
tal operations, as memory, conception, and abstraction, but es- 
pecially by attention, — or a deliberate and careful application 
of the mind to each fact and each consideration which ought 
to have a place in the inquiry. This is entirely a volimtary 
exercise of the mind, strengthened and made easy by habit or 
frequent exercise, and weakened or impaired by disuse or mis- 
application ; and there Is, perhaps, nothing which has a 'great- 
er influence in the ' formation of character, or in' deterxhining 
the place which a man is to assume among his fellow-men. 

This sound exercise of judgment is widely distinct from the 
art of ingenious disputation. The object of the former is to 
weigh, fully and candidly, all the relations of things, and to 
give to each fact its proper weight , in' "the inquiry: the 
aim the latter is to seize,' with rapidity*, particular relations, 
and to 'find facts bearing' upon a particular view of. a subject. 
This habit, when 'much exercised,’ 'tends rather to withdraw' 
the ■ attention drum the cultivation 'of the ’’former, ■ . Thus, it 
has not 'unfrequently happened,’that an ingenious jileaclor 1ms 
made abadqudge; and that acute ’'and powerful ■' dispulants 
have perplexed themselves by ■ their, own siibtleties, till they 
have ended by doubting of' every ■ thing.'-' -‘The same obSfiiys-. 
tion applies to controversial writing; -and hence 'the hesitation 
with which we receive the arginnentiaiid-^tattoenfs of a keen 
controvertist, ■ and the necessity Tor hearing 'both sides. ‘ In 
making trse of tliis caution, 'wemay'not’aeciise the reasoher of 
any msound arguments or false ^statements. 'We only charge 
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lum with acting the part of an ingenious pleader, who brings 
forward the statements and arguments calculated to favour one 
side of a question, and leaves those of the opposite side out 
of view. The candid inquirer, like the just judgo, considers 
Ixith side4 and endeavours, according to the best _ot his 
iudgment, to decide between them. To the same principle 
we trace the suspicion, with which we repeive the statements 
of an author, who first brings forward Ms doctrine, and then 
proceeds to collect facts in support of it, To a similar process 
we may ascribe the paradoxical opinions, into winch sophisti- 
cal writers have brought themselves, often on subjects of the 
highest importance,; and which they have continued to advo- 
cate, with much appearance of an honest conviction of their 
truth. It would be unjust to suppose that these writers have 
always intended to impose upon others ; they have very often 
imposed upon themselves ; but they have done so by their own 
ifoluntary act, in a misapplication of their reasoning pwei®. , 
They have directed their attention, exclusively or cbietly, to 
one view of a subject, and have neglected to direct it, with 
the same care, to the facts and considerations which tend to 
^JUDUort the opposite conclusions. . . 

In regard to the sound exercise of judgment, it is farther 
to be remarked, that it may exist witiiout the habit ot observ- 
ing the various steps in the mental process which is conneovcd 
with it. Thus we find men of that character, to wmch we 
give the name of strong sound sense, who form just ccm- 
preheusive conclusions on a subject, without being able to 
explain to others the, chain of thought by which they arriveu 
them - and who, when they attempt to do so, are apt to 
bewilder themselves, and fall into absurdities. Such persons, 
accordingly, are adapted for sltuatfons requiring both sound- 
ness of iudgment and promptitude in action ; but they make 
a bad fi^gurfe in public speaking or reasoning They are, 

• i„Ld, p\sses^dof a faculty 
that metephYsics or fogm can furnish , but a due attention 
to these sciences might increase their usefulness, by enablin,^ 
them'to rommStofe to others the mental process winch led 
to thdr decisions. A person of this description, _ according to 
a well-known aneciiote, yfhen appointed to a judicial situation 
in one of the eolohiesi received from an eminent judge the 
advicVtofnist to Wk .own good sense in forming his opmi- 
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CiliSj blit never to attempt to state the grounds of tliem. Tlie 
judgment/’ said JiOj will probably be right, the argument 
will intalllbly be wrong,” When this strong sound judgment, 
and correct logical habits, are united in the same individual, 
they form the character of one who arrives at true conclusions 
on any subject to which his attentionis’directed, and, at the 
same time, carries others along with him to a full conviction 
of their truth. 

. We haye>, then, every reason to believe, that though there 
may be , original differences in the, power of judgment, ■ the 
chief source of the actual varieties in this important funetioa 
is rather to be found in its culture and regulation. ' On this 
subject there are various considerations of the highest inter- 
est, claiming the ' attention of those who wish to have the 
, understanding trained to the investigation of troth. These ■ 
are chiefly referable to two heads ; namely, the maimer In 
which the judgment suffers from deficient culture ; and the 
manner in which it is distorted by want of due regulation. 

1. The judgment is impaired by deficient culture. T!u« 
is exemplified in that listless and indifferent habit of the 
mind, in which there is no exercise of correct thinking, or of 
a close and continued application of the attention to subjects , 
of real importance. The mind is engrossed by frivolities and 
trifles, or .bewildered by the wild play* of the Imagination 
and, in regard to opinions on the most important subjects, it 
either feels a total indifference, or receives: them from others 
without the exertion of thinking or examining for itself. The 
individuals, who are thus affected, either become the dupes 
.,of sophistical opinions imposed uponihem by other men, or 
spend their lives in, frivolous and unworthy pursuits, with a 
' total incapacity for all important inquiries. , A slight degree 
removed from this condition of mind is another, in which opi- 
nions are formed on slight and partial examination, perhaps 
from viewing one side of a question, or,' ^at least, .without a 
full and candid direction of the , attention, t^ all the ' facts 
.which' ought. to be taken into^ the, Inquiry,/ .Both 'these con- 
ditions' of ^ mind may perhaps '-originate',' partly in const!* 
tiitional , peculiarities , or ' 'erroneous' educatldn.-s but , they 
are fixed apd Increased .by habit' and indulgence, until, after 
a' certain time, they probably become.-irremediable. ■- They 
can be corrected only by a diligent cultivation of the import- 
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mi 1-iabifc, wlilebj' in common- language^ we call soiin'A'Ifi’ 
correct tliimklsig ; and wliicli is of e€|iial valuej whethei^lt'.fee 
applied to the formation of opinions, or the regulation of ecili- 
duct. 

IL The judgment is vitiated by want of due regulation ; 
and this may 'be ascribed chiefly to two sources, — prejudice 
and passion.^' Prejudice consists in the formation of opinions 
before the subject has been really examined. By means of 
■this, the, attention is misdirectedi, and the judgment biassed,/ 
in a manner of which- the individual is often in a great mea- 
sure - unconscious^ ■ -The highest degree of it is esemplifled in 
that condition of the mind in which a man first forms an 
opinion, which interest or . inclination may have suggested ; 
then proceeds to collect arguments in support of it,- and 
concludes by reasoning himself into the belief of what he 
wishes to be true. It is thus that the judgment is apt to be 
misled, in a greater or less degree, by party spirit, and perso- 
nal attachments or antipathies ; and it is dear that all such 
influence Is dIreetly-’Opposed to its sound and healthy exer*» - 
else. The same observations apply to passion, or the influ- 
ence exerted by the moral feelings. The most striking 
ample of this is presented by that depraved condition of the 
mind, which distorts I lie judgment in regard to the great 
principles of moral rectitude. A man’s understanding,” 
says Mr. Locke, seldom fails him in this part, unless Ms 
will would have it so :; if he takes a wrong course, it is most 
commonly because he goes wilfully out of the way, or at 
least chooses to- be bewIMered ; and there are few, if any, 
who dreadfully /mistake, -that' are willing to be right” ' 

..iTheae facts,- are. worthy of much. 'Consideration, and they 
.appear to be - equally- interesting to. all classes of men, what- 
ever may be the degree of their mental cultivation, and what- 
ever the. subjects are io which their attention is 'more particu- 
larly,. directed. .There'' is one class of truths .to winch they 
apply with peculiar force, “namely, those which relate to the 
.iporal government of Lrod, and the condition of man as a re- 
'sponsible -being... These great . truths, - and the evidence oii, 
^ '/which they are,. 'founded, are addressed to our- Judgment as 
rational beings they Are pressed upon our attention as. crea- 
tuves destined for;Enbther' state of exls-tence ; and tlie sacred 
duty from which; no, individual can be absolved, is a voluiita- 



ty exere.Isia of bis thiiiking and reasoning powers, — it is so- 
leranly, serioasly, and deliberately to consider. On tliese sub- 
jects a man may frame any system for himself, and may rest 
ill that system' as truth ; but the solemn inquiry is, not 
what opinions he has formed, .but id what manner he has 
formecl them. Ifas he approached the great inquiry with a 
sincere desire to discover the truth 5^ and has he brought to 
it a miiicl, neither misled by prejudice, nor distorted by the 
condition of its moral feelings has he directed his atten- 
tion to all the facts, and evidences,^ with m luteBsity' suited 
to ' tlieif momentoiis importance 5 and has he conducted the 
whole investigation with, -a deep and serious feelings that 
it carries with it an interest which reaches into -eternity ? 
'Truthds Immutable and eternal, but it may elude the frivo- 
lous or prejudiced inquirer 5 and, even . when he thinks his 
conclusions are the result of much. e:samination, he may be 
resting his highest concerns in delusion and falsehood. 

The human mind, indeed, even in its highest state of 
culture, has been found inadequate to the attainment of the 
true knowledge of the Deity ; but a light from heaven has 
shone upon the scene of doubt and of darkness, w^hlch will 
conduct, the humble inquirer through, every difficulty, imtil 
he arrive. at tlie full perception sud-commaudiogvmEuence - of 
I lie truth of truth such as -human intellect never could 
have .reached, and which, -to every one who receives it, brings 
its own evidence that it comes from Qod* 

Finally, the sound exercise of judgment has a remarkable 
iniiaencc in producing and maintaining that tranquillity of 
mind, which results- from a due ■ application of its powers, 
and ai correct estimate of the relations' of things. The- want 
of this exercise leads a man to be' unduly engrossed .-with ■ the 
frivolities of life, unreasonably elated by its joys, and un- 
reasonably depressed by its sorrows. ■ A sound- and well- 
regulated - judgment' tends to preserve ‘from all such dispro-' 
portioned pursuits and emotions., ft .does so, by. leading, us. 
to 'view all present things In their itrue-relationss- to -estimate 
aright their relative- value, .and -to Ex'. the' degree of attention 
of which .they- are - worthy.;— it- does- -m ‘in a more especial 
manner, by leading us to -compare the .present ' which is 
so rapidly passing over us, with -the. paramount importaiiee 
a-nd O'Verwlieiming interest of the life w-hich is to come, 
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of THE USB OF KEASON 


eOjEtRECTIKG tHE IMPRESSIONS OP 'THE /MIND, ® 
' regard' to external things. ’ ' ’ ' ' ■ ’ ' ’ 


This.’ subject kads to an Investigation of great and exten- 
sive interest, of -which I cannot hope to give more than a 
slight .and imperfect ontiine* My anxiety is, that what is- 
attempted may be confined to authentic facts, and the most 
cautious conclusions and that it may be of some use in, 
leading to farther inquiry. 

We have seen the power which the mind possesses, of w* 
calling the vivid impression of scenes, or events long gone 
by, in that mental process which we call conception. We 
have seen also its power of taking the elements of actual 
scenes, and forming them into new combinations, so as to 
represent to itself scenes and events which have no real exis- 
tence. We have likewise observed the remarkable manner 
in which persons, events, -or scenes, long past, perhaps for- 
gotten, are recalled into the mind by means of association 
trains of thought' taking possession of the mind, in a manner 
wMch'We.often cannot account for, and bringing back facts 
■or occur fences,, which had long’ ceased to be .objects of atten- 
tion. 1?hese remarkable processes are most, apt’ to take 
place, when the mind Is in that passive state which we call 
■ a reverie and, they are more rarely observed, when the atten- 
tion- is -actively exerted upon any distinct and continued sub- 
ject of thought. 

‘ ' Baring the presence -in the mind of such a representation, 

- whether recalled by conception or association, or fabricated 
by imagination, there- is,- probably, for the 'time, a kind of 
belief of its real and present -existence. But on - the least 
'return. of the .-attention. -to the affairs of 'life, the vision is 
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iiistaiitly dissipated ; .and tills is done by reason, comparing 
the vision with the actiiai state ' of things, in the external 
world. The poet or the movelistj it is probable, feels him^ 
self, for the time, actually embodied • in the person of Ms _ 
hero, and, in that character, judges,; talks, and acts in the 
scene which he is depicting. This -we call imagination ; but, 
were the vision not to be dissipated on his return to' the or* 
diimry. relations of- life, — ^were he then to act in a single In* 
stance in the character of the being of his imagiiiations.-^this 
would coiistitete -insanity./ ’/ ' 

The'coiiditioii’ of xpind liereveferred; to,, does" actually take 
place ; namely, a state ih which the- visions or impressions of 
the mind itself are believed to have a real and present exfs* 
tence in the external world, and ■'!'«■ %hich reason fails to 
■correct this belief by the actual relations of external things^ 
There are two conditions in which this occurs in a striking’ 
manner,— Insanity and Breaming. 'Considered as mental 
phenomena, tliey have a remarkable .affinity to each other. 
The great difference between them is, '-that, in insanity,, the 
erroneous impression being permanent ■ affects the conduct j 
whereas in dreaming, no iniiienee’onfhemonduct is produced,, 
because the 'Vision is dissipated ;'itpoa 'twiiking. ' The differ- 
ence, again, between the mirid-mader' the influence of. ima* 
ginatioii, and in the state now under consideration, is, that' in 
the former the vision is built up,'. by'a.vffimitary effort, and. ’is’ 
varied or dismissed at pleasure i' while, -in. dreaming and insani- 
ty,. this power is suspended, and the mind Is left entirely tinder 
the’ influence of -the chain of 'thoughts- which, happens to be 
preseii't,' without being able either to'vaiy' or dismiss it The ' 
particular .chain or series seems, 'in - general, perhaps always, ^ 
to depend upon associations previously formed ; the various 
elements of which bring up ’ one- anoiher' in "a ‘ variety of 
singular combinations, and in '' a ■manner which we often can- 
not trace, or in any degree account fot- -The facts .connected, 
with this -branch of the subject form bne Of .the most interest.* '' 
ing parts of this investigation. ■ ./■■■■ ’ '■ ■ *' ' 

There are sbme other affections, •■/wMcli come, under- '-the 
same class but iiisamty and' dreaming are- the 'two- extreme 
examples. Tn. dreaming, .the. bodily: senses, a're in 'a •, great, 
measure shut up- from exteriiaTTmpresS'ioiis ; and the 'in'- . 
fiiience of the will upon -bodily -iaotiohs. is also . suspended, so 
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that m actions hi general, follow* We shall afterwards 
that there are exceptions to this, — bat it is the common state 
ill dreaming. In insanity, on the other hand, the bodily senses 
are awake to impressions from without, and bodily motion 
is under: ^;he indnence of the lyili | hence the maniac acts, 
under Ms erroneous impressions, In ..a ipanner, which often 
makes dangerous tO' the. .community.. ' There Is an aiec- 
Imn wliiph holds an intermediate -place' between- these two ex-t 
Iremes, and presents a-,wa.riety' , of Interesting/ phenomena 
This 'is Somnambulism-.,. It differs from dreaming,.; ip - -the 
senses . being,' to- a certain degree, .awake to , external things ; 
though that .power ‘ is suspended, by which the mental Im- 
pressions are corrected.by the infiaence of the external world. 
Thus the somBambulist often understands what is said to 
him, and can converse with another person in a tolerably 
connected manmu*, though always with some reference to his 
■.erroneous ’.mental, 'impressions. He acts,- also, under the 
ipfiueuce of these ; but the remarkable difference between.. 
•liim ^iid the maniac. Js, that. the somnambulist cipi be roused 
from his vision, and then the whole is dissipated. There are 
cases, indeed, in which the lialluci nation is more permanent, 
and cannot be at once interrupted in this manner : — these of 
course come to border on insanity. 

There is still 'a fourth condition connected with this curious 
subject ; namely, that in whicli a persim awake, and in, other 
respects in possession of his rational powers, perceives spec- 
tral illassions. -This, we shall see, is allied In a singular 
manner to the affections now referred to. 

' : The subject, therefore, divides itself Into four parts, which 
^ Will, form the ..separate topics of the .following observations 

L'.’ .preamiug.. ■ .... 

2. SomHambulismi. 

Insanity.'.- ^ ^ ^ 

•4. Spectral Bksiona - , - ^ 

, ;The‘. causes of these, remarkable eonditiona of the mental 
-functions are entirely beyond the .reach of oiir inquiries ; but 
the' phenomena.; connected with them -present a- subject. of 
most interesting ‘investigatiojtn - - . - 
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I.-~DREAMINa. 

The pecBliar condition of the mind in dreaming appears to 
be referable to two heads. ' . ■ ‘ 

L -The inspressions which arise in the mind are b^i^ved 
to have a and present e^l'stenee^ 'and ’this" belief ds not 
eorrectedj as ih the waking state^ by^edhiparing the concep:-' 
tioii with the things 6f the external' world. ' ' ' ' ■> •- 

!2. The ideas or images in 'the -mind follow one another 
according to association over which we diave ho control ; we' 
caimotj as in the waking state^ vary tlie -series, or stop it at' 
'our will ■ ■ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

One of the most curious objects of investigation is to trace 
the manner in winch the particular visions or series of images 
arise. When considered in this view, a , great variety may be 
observed in dreams. Some of those which we .are able to 
trace most distinctly appear to be the following. 

L Recent events, and recent mental emotions, mingled 
lip into one continuous series, with each other, or with old 
events,— by means of some feeling which had been in a 
greater or less degree allied to each of them, though in other 
respects ’they ivere entirely uncoiiBected.' ‘ ■ We hear, perhaps, 
of a -distressing accident ; 'we have received some' unpleasant 
news of an absent friend ; and we have been Concerned in 
some business which gave rise to anxiety '5, A dream 'takes . 
place, in which all these are combined together ; we are 
ourselves connected with the accident 1 the absent friend is 
in our company ; and the person with whom the business was 
transacted also appears in the scene. The onl}^ bond of 
union among those occurrences was, that each of them gave 
rise to a similar kind of emotion ; and the train was proba* 
bly excited by some bodily feeling of uneasiness,' perhaps ah 
oppx'essioo at the stomach, at the time when the dream occur-* 
red. Without this, the particular series might '-not have 
taken -place at all ; or some- of -the elements of '■ it might have 
occurred in a totally different associatlo'm • The absent friend' 
might have- appeared la connexion- with ■ old and pleasing 
' recollections, ^ combined perhaps with persons and events 
associated with these, and without any reference to the 
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painfai intelligence, by whicli the attention had been direct- 

ed to Mm,~We meet a., person whom we have not^ seen 
for many years, and are led to inquire after old friends, 
and to allude to events long past. Dreams follow, in 
mdjieh ^ these persons- appear, and other persons and occur” 
rences connected with them ; but the individual, whose con- 
versation- gave rise to 'the series, does not ^ appear in it, 
because’ he was not. connected, with the jparticular chain of 
events which was thus 'recalled into the mind» i i? i ' 
A woman, who was^a patient in the Clinical Ward of the 
Infirmary of Edinburgh, under the' care of my fnend the late 
Dr. Duncan, talked a great deal in her sleep, and made nu- 
merous and very distinct allusipns to the eases of other ,sick 
persons. These allusions did not apply to any patients who 
were- in the ward at that time ; but, after some observation, 
they were found to refer ' correctly to the cases of indi vidua is 
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rator drew a soiiBd tooth j leavmg the- aching one in its place. 
But the most striking anecdote In this' interesting document^, 
is one in which similar dreams were' produced in a gentleman 
and his wife, at the same time, and by the’ same cause. 
i. happened tit the period when there was an alarm of French in- 
I vasion, and 'almost every man in Edinburgh was a soldier. ^All 

[ things had been arranged in expectation of -the landing of an 

I , enemy ; the 'irst notice of wWchv'waato'be giv 0 n’'l>y a gun 
from the /Castle, -and thie was* to be followed by a. chain of .sig- 
nals calculated- to alarm the' county in ail directions. Far- 
ther, there had been recently in . Edinburgh :a splendid-'military 
spectacle, i’u which five thousand men' had hem drawn -up in 
. Princes SWeet, fronting the castle— The gentleman to whom the 
'■ dream occurred, and who had been a most zealous volunteer, was 

; : - ia’bed between two and three o’clock in the morning, when he 
. dreamt of hearing the signal-gun. He was immediately at 
the Castle, witnessed the proceedings for displaying the sig- 
t nals, and saw and heard a great bustle over the town, from 

' '.troops and artillery assembling,-- especially in Princes Street. ; 
f . 'At this time, he was roused by Ms wife> who awoke in.^ a ,, 
' .fright, in consequence > of a similar dream, connected with 

■'iBUch noise and the landing of an- enemy, and' concluding with 
the' deMh of a particular friend of her 'husband’s, who- .had: 
r served with Mm as a volunteer during, the late- war. ^ -The; 
:■ origin of this remarkable concurrence was > ascertained, in the 
laorning,’ to be the noise produced in the room'- above, - by the . 
fill! of a pair of tongs, which had been left in some -very awk- 
ward position, in support of a clothes-screen.~Ilr. Held 
relates of himself, that the dressing, applied after a blister -on 
Ms head, having become ruffled so as to' produce considerable ■ 
uneasiness, he dreamt of falling into the hands of savages and 
; ' being scalped by them. ■ • 

I ' • To this part of the- subject are to be referred, some remark- : 
able' cases, in particular- individuals, dreams .can be 
-produced -by- wiisperiug into their ears when they are asleep. 
Oiie of the most curious, as well as aulhehtioiexa'mples.of this 
'kind, has.' been refarred.to by several -writers .: i find- the par-,; 
ticulars in the’ paper 'of Dr. Gregory, and they wereTclated to : 
h-im by a gentleman who -witnessed, fham*: The: subject;- of it ' ' 
'was an officer in the ' expeditio-n to Douisburgh in 1758, ■ who 
had this peculiarity in so remarkable a- degree, that Ms. com- 
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paBions in the transport were in the constant habifciof amna- 
lag themselves at his .expense. They could produce in him 
any kmd^ ot, dream, by whispering into his ear, especially if 
this was done by a friend with whose voice he was familiar 
At one time, they conducted him through the whole progress 
01 a, quarrel, which ended, in a duel ; and, when the parties 
were supposed to be met, a pistol was put into his hand, which 
■he fired, and was awakened by the report. On another bcca- 
Mon, they found him asleep on the top of a locker or bunker 
m the cabin, when they made him believe he had fallen over- 
board, and exhorted him to save himself by swimming He 
immediately imitated all the motions of swimming.*’’ They 
then told him, that a shark was pursuing him, and entreated- 
him to dive for his, life. He instantly did so, with such force \ 
as to throw himself entirely from the looker upon the cabin- I 
floor, by which he was much bruised, and awakened of course 
After the landing erf, the army at Louisburgh, his friendM 
found him one day asleep in his tent, and evidently much ^ 
annoyed by the cannonading. They then made him believe tlwt ' 
he was engaged, when he expressed great fear, and showed 
«ip. disposition to run away. Against tills they yc-* 

monstrated, but, at tne same time, increased his fears by 
imitating the groans of th- wounded and the dyino- ; and 
when he asKed, as he oiten did, who was down, they named 
his particular friends. At last they told him that the man 
next himself in the line had fallen, when he instantly spruno- 
from his bed, rushed out of the tent, and was roused from 
his danger and his dream together by falling over the tent- 
ropes. A remarkable circumstance "^in this case was, that 
after these experiments, he bad no distinct recollection of his 
dreams, but only, a confused feeling of oppression orfatjo-ue i 
and used to, tell his friends that he was sure they hadlieen 
playing some trick upon him. A case entirely similar is relat- 
ed in Smellie’s Natural History, the subject of which was a 
medical student at the. university of Edinburgh. ■ 

A ripgular fact has often been observed in dreams which 
sxe excited by a noise ; namely, that the same sound awakes 
theperson, and produces a dream which appears to him to 
occupy a considerable time. Thefpllowiug example of this has 
been related to me,. A gentleman dreamt that he had enlisted 
as a soldier,, Joiped his. regiment, deserted, was apprehended. 
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canned backj tried^ coBdeoined to be sliot/’and at last, led 
out for execatloB. After all the usual preparatious, a gim was ' 
■ fired ; he awoke with the report, and'-foimd that a Boise in 
an adjoining room had both produced the dream and awaked 
him. ' The same want of the notion of time is observed' in 
- dreams from other causes. Dr. .Gregory mentions a gentle- 
man, who, after sleeping in a damp place, was for a long time 
liable to a feeling of suffocation whenever he slept in a lying 
posture 5 and 'this was always accompanied by 'a dream 'of a 
skeleton which grasped him' violently by the throat. He 
■could sleep in a sitting posture without any uneasy feeling ; 
and, after trying various expedients, he at last had a sentinel 
_ placed .beside him, with orders to awake him whenever he 
sunk down. On one occasion he was attacked by the skele- 
ton, and a severe and long struggle ensued before he awoke. 
,On finding fault with bis attendant for allowing iiim to lie so 
long in such a state of suffering, he was assured that he had 
not Iain an instant, but had been awakened the moment he 
began to sink, Tlie gentleman, after a considerable time, 
recovered from the affection. A friend of mine dreamt that 
he crossed the Atlantic, and spent a fortnight in America, 
In embarking on his return, lie fell into the sea | and, having 
aw*'aked with the fright, discovered that he had not been asleep 
above ten minutes. ■ ' ' ' 

HI, Breams consisting of the revival of old associations, 
respecting things which had entirely passed out of the mind, 
and which seemed to have been forgotten. - It is often impoS’* 
sible to trace the manner in which these dreams arise : and 
some of the facts connected with them ‘scarcely appeal* refer- 
•.able to any principle with which we 'are at present acquaint- 
ed. The following example occurred to a particular friend 
of mine, and may be relied upon in its most minute parti- 
culars. ■ ■ ' 

The gentleman was at the .time connected with one of tUe 
principal hanks ' in Glasgow, and was at his place at the 
tellers^ table, where money is paid, when ;a 'person entered'de- 
ja&dingpayment -of a’ 'Sum' 'of 'six' pounds. There were 
several people waitings ’who ware, Tn.thr'n,^ entitled’ tO' be at- 
tended to before him, but he was extremely impatient, and 
rather noisy ; and, being besides a remarkable stammerer, he 
bec4,oie so annoying, that another gentleman requested my 
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friend to pay Mm Ms* money and get rid of liins. ' 
j'iccordingljj'' but , witli an expression of Impatience at being 
obliged to attend to him before' bis tumj" and "thought oo, 
more of the transaction. At the end of the year, which was 
eight or nine months after, the books of the bank could not 
be made to balance, the deficiency being exactly six pounds. 
Several days and nights had been spent in endeavouring to 
discover _ the error,- but 'vHthout success ; when, at last,' my 
friend returned home, much fiitigued, and went to bed. He 
dreamt of being at his place in the bank,— and the wdiole 
transaction with the stammerer, as now detailed, passed be- 
fore him in all, its particulars. He awoke under a full im- 
pressidn that the di’eam was to lead him to the discovery 0 ^ 
what he was so anxiously in search of ; and, on examinationl 
soon discovered that the sum paid to this person in the man4 
ner now mentioned, had been neglected to be inserted iii the'* 
book of interests, and that it exactly accounted for the erroi\ 
HI the 'balance. ' ‘ ‘ \ " 

This case, upon a little consideration,, will appear to be 
exceedingly remarkable, because the impression, called up in 
this singular manner, was one of which there was no consci- 
ousness at the time when it occurred ; and, consequently, we 
cannot suppose, that any association took place 'which could 
have assisted in recalling it. For the fact, upon which the 
Importance of the case rested, was, not his having paid the 
money, but having neglected to insert the payment. Now of 
this tlnere was no impression made upon the mind at the time, 
and we can scarcely conceive on what principle it could he 
recalled.' ^The deficiency being six pounds, we may,* indeed, 
suppose the gentleman endeavouring to recollect, whether 
’there- ■ cou'M-’,hR''^d . been a payment ’ of this sum 'made 'In any 
'irregular manner, which could have led to an 'omission, or an 
error ; but, in the transactions of ah extensive' bank, lii a 
great commerciaf 'city, ^ payment of six pounds, at the dis- 
tance of months, could have^ made but a very 
.’faint' Impression,; and,; upon' the' whole, the case- presents, 
'peihapSs.one'of.the. mo'st lomaftabie Mental pheaomeaa'con- 
‘nected '^ith'this/eurlous'subject ' y ’ ' ' 

• ^ The following' is of the same nature, though much less extra- 
' ordihary,' ffom'dhe 'shortness of the interval ; and It may per- 
' haps W considered as. a simple act 'of hiemory, though, 'for the 
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same ?easoto as !b tlie former case, yre caimot trace any -asso- 
ciation which could have recalled 'the circumstance* A 
gentleman who was appointed to an office in one of the prin- 
cipal banks in Edinburgh, found, on balancing his first day’s 
transactions, tluit the money under his charge was deficient 
by ten pounds. After many fruitless attempts to discover the 
cause of the error, he went home, not a little annoyed by the 
result of Ills. first experiment in banking* In the night, he 
cf reamt that he was at his place in the, bank, and that a gen- 
tleman, who was personally known to him, presented a draught 
for ten pounds, do awaking, he recollected, the dream,'- and 
also recollected, that the gentleman who appeared in it had 
actually received, ten pounds. On going to the bank, he found 
that he had neglected to enter the payment, and that the gen- 
tleman’s order had by accident fallen among some pieces of 
paper, which had been tlirown on the fiodr to be swept aw'ay. 
I have formerly referred to some remarkable cases in which 
languages long forgotten were recovered, during a state of 
delirium. Something very analogous seems to occur in 
dreaming, of which I have received the following example 
from an able and intelligent friend. In liis youth he *was 
very fond of the Greek language, and made considerable 
progress, in it ; but, being afterwrds-; actively engaged, in. 
other pursuits, he so entirely forgot it that he cannot now 
even read the words. But he has often .-dreamt of reading 
Greek works which he had been accustomed to use at college, 
and with a most vivid impression of fully understanding 
them. . ■ . ’ . 

A farther and most interesting illustration of the class of 
dreams referred to under this head, is found in an anecdote 
published by the' distinguished author of the Waverley 
novels, atid considered by him .as authentic : — “ Mr. E* of 
Eowland, a gentleman of landed property in the vale of 
•Gala, was prosecuted for a very,, considerable sum,^ the 
mulated arrears of , teind (or tithe) for which he was said, to 
be Indebiedfo.a noble family, the.-. titulars (kw'improiJriators 
of ' the tithes.) Mr* E. was : strongly,. imposed with the 
belief that hisffather bad, by,aform"of process peculiar to 
.tlielaF of Scotland, purchased. these teinds-froffi 'the titular, 
and, therefore, that the present prosecution was groundless; 
But, after an industrious search among his, father’s papers, aw 
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investigation of the public reeorcls, and a careful inquiry ' 
among all ' persons who had transacted iaw»business for his 
father, no evidence could be recovered to support his defence. 
The period was now near at hand when he conceived the loss 
of his lawsuit to be inevitable, and he had formed his deter- 
mination ^ to ride to Edinburgh next day, and make the 
best bargin he could in the way of compromise. He went 
to bed with this resolution, and, with all the circuiBstance&' 
of the case floating upn his mind, had a dream to tlie follow- 
ing purpose'. , His father, who had been many years dead, 
appeared to him, he thought, and asked him why he was 
disturbed in his mind, in dreams men are not surprised at 
such -apparitions'. Mr. K thoogiit that he informed h!s| 
father of the cause of his distress, adding, that the payment ' 
of a considerable sum of money was the -more unpleasant to| 
lilm, because he. had a' strong consciousness that it was notl 
due, though he was unable to recover any evidence in supporlf, 
of his belief.^ ^ Yomare right, my son,"' replied the paternal 
shade ; * I did acquire right to these teinds, for payment of 
which you are now prosecuted. The papers relating to the 

transaction are . in the hands of Mr. , a writer, (or 

attorney,) who is now retired from professional business, and 
resides at Inveresk, near Edinburgh. He was a person whom 
I employed on that occasion for a particular reason, but who 
never, on any other occasion, transacted business on my 
account. It .i$ very possible,’ pursued the vision, ‘that i, 
^ may Iwe forgotten a matter, which- is now. of, a 
very old date t 'but you may call it to his recollection by this 
token, that, when I came to pay his account, there was diffi- .. ■ 
cnlty m getting change for a Portugal piece, of gold, and tha| " 
ive were forced '.to- drink out the balance at a tavern/ . * , ■„ 

Mr. B. /awaked in the morning, with all the words of ■ 
vision imprinted on .his mind, and thought it worth while to 
ride ^-across the country to. Inveresk,, instead of going straight 
to Edinburgh. ■ When he came there he waited' on the gentle-. , 
Man mentioned xn the dream,, a very old man ; without saying, ' „ 
any thing of .the vision, he inquired whether he remembered 
having conducted'such a matter for his deceased father. 'The 
■ old gentieman-. could not at first bring the circumstance to 
his recollection, but, on mention of the, Portugal piece of 
.gold, the whole -'retumed upon his memory ; he made an 
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Immediate aearcli for the papers, and recovered that 

Mr. K carried to Edinburgh 'the document necessary to gain 
, the cause winch he was on tlie verge on losing.”^' 

( There is every reason to believe that this very interesting 
ease is referable to the principle lately mentioned ; that the 
gentleman had heard the circumstances from his father, ,but 
had entirely forgotten them, untilthe frequent and intense 
application of his mind to 'the subject -with which they were 
eoniiected,' at length gave rise to a train' -of association which 
recalled them -in the 'dream- To the-- -same principle; are 
referable the two following anecdotes, which I have received 
as entirely authentic, — the first of them from the individual 
to whom it occurred. A gentleman of the law in Endinborgh 
had mislaid an important paper connected with the convey- 
ance of a property which was to be settled on a particular 
day. Most anxious serrcb had been made for it, for many days, 

; but the evening of the day previous to that on which the 
parties w^ere to meet for the final settlement had arrived, 
without the paper being discovered. The son of the gentle- 
man then went to bed under much anxiety and disappoint- 
i ment, and dreamt, that at the time when the misshig paper 
I';' was clellverM to hisfither, his table was-.covered with papers- 
connected with the affairs of ’ a particular client Jde awoke 
under the impression, went immediately to a box appropriated 
I to the papers of that client, and there found the paper they 
had been in search of, which had been tied up by mistake in 
a parcel to which it wa^ in no way related.-- Another indivl^-' 
dual connected with a public office, had mislaid a paper of 
such importance, that he was threatened with the loss of his 
I situation if he did not produce it. After a long but un- 

I successful search, under intense -anxiety, 'he also dreamt of ' 

I distiovering the paper in a- particular plac^ and /found it -there 
f' accordingly. ‘ ' ' 

f ' There is 'therefore little reason to doubt, ' that' facts b?' - 
[. events 'may- be' brought up by association in dreams,' which 
had entirely passed out'of the mind,- and had - long ceased to - 
[ be objects either of attention or memory.’ But" there is , 

; ' reason, farther, -to' believe, 'that -events may be ' brought ■ up in, 
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this iBamiei’j which had been so coimnniiicated to the mlncl as 
never to beeooie: objects of memory* The case lately referred 
to, respecting the banker in Glasgow, may perha])s be con« 
sidered as of this nature ; and there are other aiitineDtic facts 
which can only be esplaioed on this principle, During a 
late investigation "'m the north of Scotland, respecting an 
atrocious murder committed on a pedler, a man came forward 
voluntarily and declarady that he had a dream, In which there 
was represented to'’ him a house, and a voice directed ’ him to 
a spot near the' house, in which there was burled the or 
box for sural! aticlesof 'nierehaudise, of the murdered person. 
On, search being' made, the pack was found, not precisely at 
^ the spot which he had mentioned, but very near it. Tlie'firbJt 
impression 'Oirtho minds of the public authorities was, that 
he w-as either the murderer, or an accomplice in the crime/ 
But the individual accused was soon after clearly competed • 
before lit# /execiition^ he fully confessed liis crime, ' and, iif 
the '^strongest -'manner, exculpated the dreamer from any’ 
participation: in/ or knowledge of, the' murder. ' The only 
^faefc ,thit could be'- discovered, calculated to throw any 
light^ upon , the occurrence was, that, iiTimediately after the 
murder, the dreamer and the mur%wer had been together, in 
a state of, almost constant intoxication, for several days ; and 
it is supposed dhat, the latter might have allowed statements 
; to escape from' IJin, which had been recalled to tlie other in 
'his dream, though' he had no remembrance of them in his 
sober hours. ' . ^ ■ 

J\a a class' of dreams, which presents an interesting 
subject ofAbservatloB-, includes those In which a strong pro* 
pensity of cimracter,; or-a strong mental emotion, is embodied 
into a dfeahV^^i4s:hy;:SOiiie natural coincidence, is fulfilled. 

‘ A '‘murderer” mentidiied’ by Mr. Combe had dreamt of com** 
mitfcirig murder’ sOiiie'.iyears before the event Imppened and 
■•I have receifyedefrom-'m distinguished ' officer to 'whom It 
' occurred, the' fdllowibg^dsis’tory, in wliich a dream of a very 
'd-mprobabie kind' was' Mfilled tea years after it took place, and 
when- tlie-'dream/ forgotten. At the age of 
between fourteeh'"a;nd- ifteenj being then living 'in England, 
he dreamt that'he had 'ascended the crater of Mount Etna ; 
tfiat,Aiofe ■ contented with what he saw on the" outside, he 
^■‘Clidermihed Bid" "descend Into the interior, and proceeded 
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accord! rigl}’'. About the top there seamed to be a good deal 
of flame and smoke, but a short way down all, was quiet, and 
he managed to descend by means of steps like the holes in a 
pigeon -house. His footbig, however, soon gave wa}^, and he 
awoke in all the horrors of having narrowly escaped the fate 
of the philosopher Empedocles. In the year 1811, being 
then a captain in the British army, and stationed at Messina, 
lie made one of a party of British oliicers, who proceeded to 
visit the top of Mount Etna. By the time they reached the 
bottom of the cone, several of the party became so unwell 
that they could proceed no firtber ; but this gentleman, 
aeeompained by two other ofiicers, and two guides, proceeded 
upwards ; and, after a severe scramble of several hours, they 
;.!»ached the summit in time to witness the rising of the sun. 
After having rested for about an hour,” says my informer, 
and had something to eat, I said to my companions, — we 
are now on the top of this famous crater, why should we not 
pay a visit to the bottom ? I was of course laughed at, and, 
on applying to the guides to know if they would accompany 
me, they said, we have always heard , that the English are 
mad, but now know it. I was not, however, to be put off, 
and !)eing strong and Jj|jtive, detennined to go alone, ---but 

Captain' M at last agreed to- go -with me ; — -the ■ guides 

would not assist in any way. The eirqumference of the 
crater is about three miles outside, the Interior is like a large 
amphitheatre, witii an area of about an acre, I should say, at 
the bottom. It is only towards the upper lips of the crater 
that smoke now issues, — no eruption have taken place 
from the bottom . for very many years. At one partH 
ciilar part of the crater the matter had given way, and 
slid so as to form . a sort of sloping bank to the 

very bottom. To this point we proceeded, and found oui^ 
descent easy enough ; and without mnch difficulty or any 
great danger, we stood, in the course of an- hour, to the' no 
sin,aH astonishment of the guides,' on ■■the very lowest "stone -on 
. the inside of the crater of Mount Etna. ; ■ In the ' centre Is a 
large hole, likean old draw-well, -partly^ fflled'- up withdarge 
stones and' ashes. Our ascent was -trem'endous, 'and the fatigue 
excessive. I suppose we were at least SOO feet -below’ the ' 
lowest part of the upper mouth of the crater, and, as -our foot- 
ing, was entirely on ashes, and -stuff which gave way, the' 
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struggle upwards was a trial of bottom, which I believe very 
few would have gone through. We reached the top much 
exhausted, but very proud of our aciiievement ; and we had 

the satisfaction to Jeanij at Catania, that we were not only 
the first who ever went down, but the first' who Jiad ever 
thought of it. When in bed that night, but not asleep, the 
dream_ of ten years back came to my recollection for llie 

first time,; and it does appear to me remarkable, tiiat I 
should have dreamt of what I never could have heard of as 
being possible, and that ten years afterwards I should aecom- 
plisli what no one ever had attempted, and what was looked 
npon by the natives „as an impossibility,^’ 

To this part, of the subject we are to refer those instances, 
many of 'them authentic, in %vhich a dream has given notice, 
of an event which w^as occurring at the time, or occur-'' 
red^soon after* Tiie following story has been long mentioned 
in Edinburgh, and there seems no reason to doubt its authew- 
tieity., A clergyman had come to tins city from a short 
. distance in the country, and was sleeping at an inuj,. when,;he'\ 
dreamt of seeing a fire, and one of his children in the midst 
of it. He awoke with the impression, and instantly left town 
on his return home. When he amved within sight of Ms 
house, he found it on fire, and got ^iere in time to assist in 
saving one of his children, who, in the alarm and confusion, 
had been left in a station of danger. W'ithout calling in 
question the possibuity of supernatural communication in 
such case% this striking occurrence, of which I believe there 
is little reason to doubt tite truth, may perhaps be accounted 
for on. simple and natural priiiclples* . Let . us supposej that 
the gentleman' liad a. servant who had ■ shewn great careless- 
ness in regard to -fire, and ^had often, given rise in Inis mind' 
strong apprehension that he might set fire to the Jmnse* 
His 'anxiety might.be, increased. by being from, home, and the 
same circumstance might make ■ the servant still more care- 
less* , Let us. farther suppose, that ,the gentleman, before, 
going,. to, 'bed, had, in addition to this anxiety, suddenly^' 
recollected,, that .'there was, on that day, in the neighbourhood ’ 
of his housed'., so.me'' fair ,, or periodical merry-making, from 
whldi the savant was very likely to return home in a state ^ 
of .intoxication-'''- was .most natural that these impressions 
should, be embodied Into a 'dream of his house being on fire,, 
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and 'that tlie same circumstances 'luiglit- lead to' the dream 
being fulfilled. 

A gentlemao in Edinburgh was affected with aneurism of 
the popliteal artervj for which he was under the care of two 
eminent surgeons, and the day was fixed for the operation. 
About two days before the time appointed for it, the wife of 
the patient dreamt that a change bad taken place in the 
disease, In consequence of wdiich the operation wmaM not be 
required. On examining the tumor in the morning, the 
gentleman was astonished to find that the pulsation had 
exitirely ceased ; and, in short, this turned out to be a spon-* 
taneous cure. To persons not professional, it may be right 
' to mention, that the cure of popliteal aneurism wdthout an ope- 
ration is a very uncommon occurrence, not happening in one 
out of numerous instances, and never to be looked upon as 
probable in any individual case. It is likely, however, that 
the lady had heard of the possibility of sueii a termination, 
and that her anxiety had very naturally embodied this into a 
dream : the fulfilment of it at the very time wdien the event 
took place is certainly a very remarkable coincidence. The 
following anecdotes also I am enabled to give as entirely 
authentic.-- A lady dreaii||^that an aged female relative had 
been^ murdered by a bl®: servant, aiid the dream occurred 
more than once. She was then so impressed by it, that she* 
w’^ent to the house of the lady to whom it related, . and pre- 
vailed upon a gentleman to watch in an adjoining room 
during the following night. About three o’clock in the 
rnorning, the gentleman, hearing footsteps on the stair, left 
his place of concealment, and met the servant carrying up a 
quantity of coals. Being questioned as to wdiere he was 
going, he replied, in a confused and hurried manner, that he 
was going to mend his mistress’ fire,— which, at three o’clock: 
in tlie^ morning, in the middle of summer, was evideiitly 
hiipossible ; and, on farther investigation, a strong' knife "was- 
found concealed beneath -the coals. — Another lady- dreamt ' 
that fei boy, her nephew, had been drowned- along with some. ■ 
young companions with.iyliom' he bad, engaged do go '-on a. ' 

. sailing excursion in ‘the Firth of Forth. 'She^sent for him in ; ■' 
the morning, and, with' much difficulty, .prevailed upon Mm 
to give up his engagement; his . companions went .and" were 
all drowned.-— A gentleman dreamt that the ■ devil , carried 
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iiim down to. the bottom of a coal pit, where he threatened 
to burn him, unless he would agree to give himself up to his 
service. This he refused to do, and a v/arm altercation fol» 
owed. He was at last allowed to depart, upon condition of 
sending down an individual whom the devil named, a worth- 
less character well known in the neighbourhood. A few 
days after, this^ person was found drowned, and under cir- 
cumstances which gave every reason to believe that liis death 
had been voluntary. — A lady in Edinburgh had sent her 
mteh to, be repaired : a long time elapsed without her being 
able to recover fe, and, after many excuses, she began to 
suspect that something was wrong; She now dreamt that 
the watchmaker’s boy by whom the watch was scot, had drop- 
ped it in the street, and injured it in such a manner that it 
could not be repaired. She then went to the master, and, 
Without any allusion to her dream, put the question to him 
dir^etly^ ivben Be confessed that jt was true. 

^ Such coincidences derive their %vonderful character from 
standing alone, and apart from those numerous instances In 
which such dreams take place without any fulfilment. An 
jnstaoce of a very singular kind is mentioned by Mr. Joseph 
laylor, andis given by him as an mdoubted fact. A young 
man, who was at an academy a imidred miles from home, 
dreamt that he went to his father’s house in the night, tried 
the front^door, but found it locked ; got in by a back-door, 
and,^ diKling nobody out of bed, went directly to the bed-room 
or his parents. He then said to his mother, whom he found 
awake, Mother, I am going a long journey, and am come 
r.0 bid you good bye.” On this, she answered under much 
■agitation^,,. Oh -dear son, thou 'art dead!” He Instantly 
aiyok’6'5 ^anddhough.t^ po more of his dream, until, a few days 
after, be received a' Jetter |ji]g fetber, inquiring very 

anxiously after'-bis health, in consequencB of a frightful dream 
hi A mother had on. the same night In which the dream now 
mentioned occurred to him.' She dreamt that she beard 
someone attempt. .to open the front-door, . then go to, the- ’ 
bac,k'*'dboiY and at 4 ast;‘ come .into her bed- room. She then 
S 0 W It was her, soa,, who .‘came. to the side of her bed,, .and 
saicl-^ Mother,, J am going a long journey, and am come to 
bid you good bye on which ^she exclaimed, “ Qh dear son, 
i'hou art dead 1 But nothing unusual haopened to anv of 
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tiie parties the singular dream must hate originated in some 
strong mental impression which bad been made on both the 
individuals about the same time ; and to have traced the 
source of it would have been a subject of great interest. 

On a similar principle, we are to account for some of the 
stories of second sight. A gentleman sitting by the fire on a 
stormy night, and anxious about some of his domestics who 
are ‘at sea in a boat, drops asleep for a few seconds, dream's 
very naturally of drowning men, and starts up with 'the 
exclamation that his boat is lost. If the boat returns in 
safety, the vision is no more thought o£ If it is lost, as Is 
very likely to happen, the story passes for second sight ; and 
it is, in fact, one of the anecdotes that are given as the most 
authentic instances of it/ , ' ' 

It is unnecessary to multiply examples of the fulfilment of 
dreams on the principles which have now been mentioned ; 
but I am induced to add the following, as is it certainly of a 
“ very interesting kind, and as I am enabled to give’ it as 
entirely authentic in all its particulars. A most respectable 
clergyman, in a country parish of Scotland, made a collectiou 
at his church for an object of public benevolence, in which he 
felt deeply interested. Slie amount of the collection, which 
received 'in ladles cabled through the ’church, felt greatly 
short of Ills expectation and, 'during, the'. evening of the' 
day, he frequently alluded to this with expressions of much 
disappointment. In the following night he dreamt that three 
one-pouiid notes had been left in one of the ladles, having 
been so compressed by the money which had been thrown m 
above them, that they had stuck in the corner when the ladle 
was emptied. He was so impressed by the vision,, that' at 
early hour in the morning he went to the church ; — found the 
ladle wdiich he had seen in his dream, and drew from one of 
the corners of It three one-pourid notes. This interesting 
base is perhaps capable of explanation -upotr simple principles. 

It, '-appears, that, on 'the evening preceding dhe day of the ■ 
collection, the cleigyman had been" amusing himself by calcu- 
lating- what sum his congregation would probably contribute, 
and that, ill- doing -SO, he had calculated' 'on- a ceftaih 'number-, 
-of laniilies, who would not give him less- than' a pound each* 
Let us then 'suppose, that 'a particular ladle, which he knew 
to liave been -presented to three of- these families, had been 
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eropueu ra ms presence, ana founa to contain no pfifend 
notes. His first, feeling would be that of disappointment ; 
but, in afterwards thinking of the subject, and connecting it 
with his former calculation, the possibility of the ladle not 
having been fully emptied might dart across his mind. This 
impression, which perhaps he did not himself recollect, might 
then be embodied into the dream, which, by a natural coinci- 
dence, was fulfilled. 

The four classes which have now been mentioned, appear 
to include the principal varieties of dreams ; and it is often 


ha%'e been mentioned, and which do not admit of explanation 
on any principle which we are able to trace. Many of these 
•histories, there is every reason to believe, derive their mar- 
vellous character from embellishment and exaggacation ; and, 
in some instances which have been related to me in the most 
confident manner, I have found this tobe the chse rfter a 
little investigation. Others, however, do not admit olp this 
explanation, and we are compelled to receive them as facts 
which we can in no degree accgunt for. Of this kind I 
shall add the following example ; and I shall do so with- 
out any attempt at explanation, and without any other com- 
ment than that its accuracy may be relied on, in all its 
particulars.— Two ladies, sisters, had been for several days 
in attendance upon their brother, who was ill of a common 
sore throat, severe and protracted, but not considered as 
attended with danger. At the same time, one of them had 
borrowed a watch .from a female friend, in consequence of her 
Gym being under repair 5^ — this watch was one to which par- 
ticular value was attached on aceunt of family associations, 
and some anxiety was expressed that it might not meet tyith 
any injury. The sisters were sleeping together in a room 
communicating. with that of their brother, when the elder of 
them awoke in a state of great agitation, aq*^ having roused 
the other, told. her that she had had a frightful dream. ‘‘ I 
dream!:,” she said, “ifhat Mary’s watch stopped 5 and that, 
when I told you of the circumstanee, you replied, much 
yrorse than that has happened, for — ’s breath has stop- 
ped, 8lso>”— naming their brother, who was ill. To quiet her 
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agltaticiij^ tlie yooBger sister inamediately got up, and found 
'tlie brotlier sleeping qai’etlj, and the watcbj which had been 
carefully put by in a drawer, going correctly. The following 
night the very same dream occuiTed, followed by similar 
agitation, which was again composed in the same, manner,— 
the brother being again found in a quiet sleep, and the watch 
going well On the following morning, soon after the family 
tod breakfasted, one of the sisters was sitting by her brother, 
while the btlier was’ widting a liOte M the' adjoining room. 

■ When her note was ready for being sealed,^ she was 'proceed- 
ing to take out, ‘for this purpose, the watch alluded to, which 
had been put by in her writing-desk she was astonished to 
^ it had stopped. At the same instant she heard a scream 
of intense distress from her sister in the other room, — their 
brotlier, who had still been considered as going on favourably, 
had been sebed with a sudden ht of suffocation, and had' 
just breathed -his last. 

Many examples have been related of dreams which gave 
warning of events which were taking place at the time, or 
took place soon after ; but they are certainly to be received 
with; great caution.'" The following instances i can ' state as, 
perfectly authentic, havin^receivel 'theni' from’’ fno’st rcspec-' 
table and intelligent' individuals to- whom they occurred. - 

A gentleman of Scotland was residing in Italy," when he 
dreamt that he was standing on a bridge near his propartj^ 
In Seotkncl, and saw preparations for a funeral, and a servant 
riding by him in great haste, whom he recognised as wearing 
the livery of a neighbouring proprietor. He mentioned his 
dream to a friend who was with _ him, and 'expressed his fear’ 
that something had occurred in the family of his neighbour, 
—but was only laughed at for his apprehension. In due 
time, however, he learnt, that the wife of the gentleman, 
whom he named, had died at the time when the dream occur- 
red to' Mm ; and it ^ may' 'be right to state, 'that she was a' 
young woman, previously in 'good health, and died of a short' 
illness after her accouchement.- ^ ” ' ' ' ' - • > 

Many years ago there was mentioned -in-, several 'of .the' 
newspapers, a dream ^ which gave notice of the '.murder of 
Mr. 'Percival. Through the kindness. df bn eminent medical 
friend 'in England, I havO received the authentic particulars 
of this remarkable case, from - the ’ gentleman - to whom the 
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dream occmTed. .He resides in 'Corn wall, ' and eiglit days 
before the murder was committed, dreamt that he was in tim 
lobby of the House of Commons, and saw a small mao enter, 
dressed in a blue , coat and white waistcoat* Immediately 
after, he saw, a. man dressed in a brown coat with yellow 
basket metal buttons, draw a pistol from under his' coat, and 
discharge, it at the former, who instantly fell,— the blood 
issuing from. a wound a little below the left breast. He saw 
the murderer seized by some gentlemen who were present, 
and bbserved .his countenance ; and, on asking who ’ the 
gentleman, was' who had been shot, he was told it was the 
Chancellor. (Mr. 'Percival was, at the time, Chanceller of 
the Exchequer.)^^ : He then awoke, and nientioiied the dream 
to his wife, who made' light of it, — but in the course ^ of the, 
night the dream occurred three times without the least Varia^ 
tioii in any_ of the circumstances. He , 'was now so ''liaCich 
hnpressed it,, ‘that. he^ felt much inclined to give notice to 
Miv Percival,’ but was dissuaded by 'some frlpnds' whqm he 
consulted,, who assured him he would only get'hiinself trekied 
as a fanatic. /On the evening of the ^eighth' day' after, dm 
receired the account of the murder. Being in ' London, a 
short time after, he found in tlie print-shops a representation 
of ! the scene, and recognised in it the countenances and dress 
of the X)arties,dhe.bl66d on Mr. PercivaFs waistcoat, ’and the 
peculiar yellow basket buttons on BelllnghaixFs coat, precisely 
as he had ^ seen 'them In his dream. 

' ,The -gentleman to -whom I am Indebted for the following 
ease, was/bqrh id Madras y and was brought from theiice^ at 
the age of three"'y.ears, ;to be educated in England, where ' he 
grew .up without : the least recollection of' aiVy thing relating 
to, Madras, '.or id' Ms/parents who remained in ‘India.' the 
age' of fourteepi/die .dreamt that 'hd saw his mother sitting in 
the dress' of a' wIddwVand a|q>arently . under deep distress; 
and, he gave' a disBhct account' of the apartment in' which iie 
’saw 'lieiy with '.the; position 'Of various prominent articles of 
furniture which he described minutely* 'It -afterwards turned 
out, 'hiS'father-dicd'about the ‘time of the ’ d’teani y and that 
he Imd correetly'''descr!bed' a drawing-room in the house' at 
Madras^ in which' Ms -ihothor was in the habit ‘of sitting*' This 
last'featureof'the case,-! flunk, we may fairly 'consider as the 
'■'revival of an' qE ■Impressfo'n respecting the drawing-room, 
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thoBgli it had long ceased to be an object of memory of 
the other part I do not attempt an ■explanation. 

There are %'arious other circumstances relating to the 
philosophy of dreams, whicli may be 'mentioned very briedj* 
It has been alleged that we never dream of objects which we 
have not seen. On this I cannot decide ; but we certainly 
dream of things in combinations in which they never occur** 
red to US. Our dreams;, appear to be very much Influenced 
by the intensity of our'conoeptionsj and, in this respect, there 
is -great variety, in regard to the objects, of thediiferent 
senses, Our inost vivid conceptions are certainly of objects 
of sight ; and the^?' appear to be much less distinct in regatd 
to tastes, 'smells, and even sounds. Accordingly, I think 
dreams are chiefly occupied with objects of sight ; and I am 
not sm’e that we dream of tastes, or smells, or even of sounds, 
unless when a sound actually takes place, as in several 
instances which have been mentioned. This, indeed, only 
applies to simple sounds, for we certainly dream of persons 
speaking to us, and of understanding what they say,’ — but 
I am not sure that this is necessarily accompanied with a 
conception of sound. I am informed by a friend, who is a 
keen, sportsman, that ihe, often dreams of being on shooting 
excursions he, starts, Ms game, 'and points his gun,, but 

never succeeds In flring it. It' sometimes seems to miss Are, 
but in general tliere appears to be something wrong wdth the 
lock, so that it cannot be moved. A gentleman, mentioned 
by Dr. Darwin, had been for thirty years so deaf that he 
could be conversed with only in writing, or by forming let* 

^ ters, with the . Angers. H e assured Dr. ' Darwin that he , nei^er 
dreamt of persons conversing with him except by the Angelas 
or in writing, and that he never had the impression of hear- 
ing them speak. Two persons who had long been blind,' also 
informed him, that they never dreamtof visible objects since 
the loss of. their sight. 'Mr. Bew, however, in th^' Manches-* 
ter Memoirs, mentions a blind gentleman who dreamt,' of tbe 
'figure^ ihough he could not distinguish the varieties of , the 
human countenance ; , and Smellie, mentions -of Dr, Bkcklock 
who Iost_ his sight at ^the ago of a few months,' that^ iirhis 
dreams, he 'had a distinct impressiou.of .a.'sense whioh he did 
pot possess when awake.., . He described Ms impressibn by 
saying, that when, awake there were three ways by which .lie 
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_could distinguisli persons', —iiaixiely, by bearing them speaks 
by feeling the bead and sbonlder%- and by attending to tbe 
sound and manner of tbeir breathings In Ms dream how- 
ever> bediad a vivid Impression of objectSj in a manner dis^ 
tinet from any of .these modes. He Imagined that he was 
united to them? 'by; a kind of distant contact^ which was 
effected by threads or strings passing from their bodies to his 
own. 

, On a 'Similar principle, probably, we may explain the fact, 
that dreams refer chiefly to persons or events which we have 
actually- seen, though they are put into new combinations 5 
and that we more rarely dream of objects of simple memory, 
unless they have been strongly associated with some object of 
conception. ‘Thus we sel&m dream of events or clmract“» 
era in ancient history. ■ Dr. Beattie, indeed, mentions having 
dreamt of crossing the Alps with Hannibal 1 but ' siich 
dreams, - I think, .are very rare. It would bo curious to' 
observe their occurrence, and to trace the train that leads" to 
them. > . ■ . ' ■ , 

At appears, then, that the mental operations which tkfed 
place in dreaming, consist chiefly of old conceptions and old 
associations, following one another according to some principle 
of succession, over wMeh we have no control. But there are 
facts on record which show mental operations in dreams, of a 
much more intellectual character. Many people have been 
conscious of something like composition in dreams.’ Dr* 
Gregory mentions, that thoughts, which sometimes occurred 
to him 'in dreams, and even the particular expressions in 
which they, were conveyed, appeared to him afterwards, when 
a’wake, so just’ in point of reasoning and illustration, and so 
good iu' point • of language, that he has used them in - his 
college lectures,’ and -in his written lucubrations. Condoreet 
related of himself, that, when engaged in some profound and 
obscure calculations, he was often obliged to leave them In an 
■ incomplete state, and retire to rest ; and that the remaining 
steps, and the -conclusion of his calculations, had more- than 
once presented themselves in his dreams. Dr. Franklin - hlso 
informed CabanH-Ahat the bearings and issue of political 
eveats,,wMch:had puzkled him when awake, were ,nofc unfre-** 
quently .unfolded, to. hkn . in Ms dreamA.- A 'gentleman of 
Edinburgh^ whose name- is deeply associated with the litera- 
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tet^ of Ws ooontty, been ■ 0E6 ' day miioli^^aEEisecLby 
reading > a very witty epigrara> by’ Piron-, -.on the French Aca* 
dem}’’. a dream the following nighty he composed a parody 
or imltafeion of it, mnch at the expense of a learned society 
in Edinburgh, and some individuals of this city. — A gentle**' 
man liad been reading-an acconnt of the cruelties practiced- 
npoe sotae/Christians in Turkey, • by tho' mutilation ' of their 
and ears.- In a dream the following night, he witoesaecl 
'the 'execution of. a punishment -of this 'kind, nnd' beard. ,a, ' 
Turk, who was standing byj“ address 'the sufferer- Jn sdnm.^ 
doggerel rhymes, which, he distinctly.recollected and ^ repeated 
in the morning. Another gentleman invented a French verb 
In -a-, dream. He thought he was in a very close sort of 
pentdiouse, with such a number of persons, that they 'jv-em 
threatened with suffocation, as there appeared no W^J 
letting in aii% In this state he called- out , — il femii ^deioiter* 
There Is no such word, but it was evidently formed from 'imiy 
the roof of a buiMing^ 

The following anecdote has been preserved in a family of 
rank in Scotland, the descendants of a distinguished lav/yer 
of thO'la$t age* This eminent-' person bad be.en' consul led ' 

■ respectifig, a case of .great Im-portanee . and _much ,, diffieuliyt.i 
ami'' 'he' had been- studying it .-with -'intense dimety., aM 
attention*. After • several days had been 'Occupied in this 
‘manner, he observed by hia wife to rise from his bedin ttie 
night, and go to a writirig*'desk which stood in .the bed-'room* . 
He .then sat down, and wrote a long paper, which he -put 
carefully b/'in the desk, and returned -to Wl The following 
inorning he-toM his wife that he had -had. a most interesting 
dream .^ir-that he had dreamt of delivering a clear- and lumir 
mm opinion respecting a. case which had exceedingly perplexed 
klm-.; and that he would give any thing- to- recover the 'tram 
of thought which had passed before him. in. 'his' dream. .She 
then directed 'Mm to . the ■ writing-desk, , where 'lie found the. 
opinion clearlj' and fully written out^. . and which w.to.'affor^ 
wards found to be perfeetiy correct* • . ■ . . ■ ; - 

' , There can be mo doubt, r that many dreams take, place 
which', 'are not remembered, ,as appears .'from, the, fapt -of ,e' 
person talking fa .his sleep, so as to .-be dbtiuetly ■ under-* 
stood, without remembering any -thing -of the impression 
that gave rise to it# It is-, probable, also, that the dreams 
' ' B 3 
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•wMcli are most'distiEctly-renieBibere.d? are tliose wliicli occur 
durkg iniperfect^ sleep, dr rvdion. tlio sleep 'begins to be broken 
by an approach totrards waking. • ■ Anotlior very peculiar state 
lias perhaps occurred to most people, in which there is a 
distressing dream, and at the same time -an impression that it 
probably is= "only a dream. This appears to take place Ih’a 
still more imperfect state of sleep, in which there is the 
immediate approach to waking, and to the exercise of the 
reasdiiing powers., Bitt there are some Tery singular facts on 
record, of this kind of reasoning being applied to^ dreams for 
/the' purpose'' of '‘'dissipating’’ them. Dr, Beattie mention^ 
bf himself, that, in a dream, he once found himself standing 
in a Tery peculiar situation on tlie parapet of a bridge. Re« 
'collecting, he- ‘says, that lie never was given to 'pranks of 
nature, he began to fancy that it might ^ be a dream, - and 
determined to thrOw Mmself headlong, in the belief that this 
would restore his senses, 'which accordihgly took^ place. In 
the same manner, Dr. Eeid cured himself of a tendency to 
MghtM' 'dfetoS',' with which he had been aimoyod -from 'Ms ' 
early years. He “endeavoured to fix strongly on Ms mind ''f lie 
impression,- that all sucli dangers in dreams are but inxaginary ; 
and determined, whenever, in a dream, he found himself on 
the brink of a precipice, to throw himself oxer, and so dissi- 
pate the vision. By persevering in this method, he so 
removed the propensity, that, for forty years, was ^iiever 
sensible of dreaming, though he was very attentive in his 
observation on the subject. 

' Some ' persons are never conscious of dreaming ; and' a.' 
gentleman,' mentioned by 'Locke, was not sensible of dreaming 
’till heliad a fever at the age bf ttvehty-six or iwenty-seven. 

'A- leading peculiarity in the phenomena of dreaming 'is the 

■ loss’ oj power over Aho successiop' of - oim thoughts, • We have 
'been that' there ■ are Some exceptions to • this/ but the fact’ 
applies to by' far 'the -greater, nunibef 'of dreanis, and some 
•curious'’ phenomena' appear tO be referable’ to it. Of this 

■ kind’’ are' ' probably some" of those singular instances of 
liUaginary" difficulties' occurring 'in '‘dreams, ’on subjects on 
’wMehnbne could’ be felt in the' waMng ^ state. ‘ It is not 

‘ uhcaihmbh for -a- clergyman to dream, that he is going to preach, 

„ and"' cannot' find; Ms^ text ; or for a clergyniaii of 'the thurch 
of EnglaUd, that he cannot find the place’ in the prayer-book* 
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Thky I thin% mi only-jbe explained ’ by ^ .siipposingj tbatj in 
-tlje eiiain of' ideas passing t-brongli flie mind, tlic cliiircli and 
pmyer-book bad mtlie np, but Jmd '.tlien led off into some 
■other train, and not into that oi aetuallj gcfing*on mth the 
service ; while, at ;th6 same, time,- there arose in the mind a 
kind of impression thatj under these eircmnstances j it, pngjit 
to hate .'been gone on with. ■ ' • 

' ‘ The remarkable analogy between dreaming-and insanity has 
already been referred to and I shall only add ' the fpllowiilg 
illustration.: Dr. Gregory nrentioBS- a maniaO' who had been 
•for some' time mider his eare, aiid entirely' recovered. For '4 
week after ; Ids recovery he was ■ harassed j during Ms dreams^ 
by the same rapid and tnninltuoas thoiights, and the same 
violent passions, by which he. had been agitated during’ Ms 
insanity. ' '« 

The slight outline which has now been given of dreaming 
:may serve -40 show that the subject is not .only curious but 
Important. It appears to be worthy of careful investigation, 
and there is mueli reason to believe that an extensive collection 
of authentic facts, carefully analyzed, would unfold princi- 
ples rof very' great interest iaveforence to the philosophy pf 
the mental powers, . 


JL— SOMNAMBUI.ISM. 


■ Somnambulism' appears to ditbr from dreaming tldeflydn 
the degree in which the bodily 'functions ate affected. '' The 
mind is fixed, in ,tlie same manner as in dreanmig, upon its 
,own iinpressiojis, 'as possessing a real and present existence in 
external things ; but the bodily, organs are more under the 
control of the will, s.o that the -individual acts iindef _ .‘tlie 
influence of his erroneous conceptions, and holds Oohversafioii 
ill regard to them, .■ He Is alsov/.td a Certain xlegi’d®,,' susceipti- 
:ble of Impressions' from' w,ithdut through his 'Organs of _sense 
not however so ' as to correct his erroneous impressions, hut 
rather' to be mixed up with them;, A. variety,. of remarkable 
phenomena arise out of these peculiarities, _ which will bellliis-*^ 
trated by a .slight- outline of this, singular affection. * - • 





’ The hirst degree of . generally .shows itself hy 

a .propensity to, talk dnling sleep ;-*-tlie person giving a full; 
and’ connected 'acconnt of what passes betbre liiin in dreainsj 
and., often revealmg Ms own secrets or those of .Ms Mends. 
Wnildm^ during sleep is the mxt and that from which 

tl|.0, . atfeciion A&mm \%b ^ name. The phenomena eon» 0 ?'te 4 
with 'iMs.,fom. are familxaf'to every one. .The in’dividnai gets 
out' of bed 5 ,dresse^. ;hiniself ; if not _preventedj^ goes ont of 
doors ; walks, ‘ ' freqiinntly oyer dangerous ‘ places in safety | 
sometimes ^e^eapes - by-a_ whidow, and, gets, to the roof of -a 
lionse I ^ after .a, cbitsiddrable interval, returns and goa-s ; ■ 
and all tliat ' has parsed cohyeys to mind merely 'the im-„ 
pression of a dream. A ’ yomxg nobleman,, mexitioned by 
Hoi’StiuSj liying indh^ citadel of. IJreslan, was observed by his 
brotlier,’ who occupied the' same room, to rise In Ms sleep, 
wrap himself in a, cloak, and escape' by a window to ,the ’roof 
of ‘the -building* He there tore in pieces a magpie's nest^ 
wit^pped the young birds' in Ms- cloak,, retinned to his ‘apart^ 
nient, and went to bed. In the niorning, he ’meutioued th# 
drcumsianceshs having occurred in a dimm, and could .not, 
be persuaded .that there had been any' thing more than .a 
dream, till he was shown the magpies in his cloak. Dr* 
Prichard mentions a man who rose in his sleep, dressed him- 
self, .saddled . his horse, and rode to the place of a market 
wMeli he was in the habit of attending once every yreek : and 
Martinet mentions a nxan who was accustomed t^ise in . Ms 
sleep, £md pursue 'Ms 'business as. a saddler. An American 
farmer, mexxtioued by 'Professor Upham, rose in, Ms sleep, 
weht'io his barn, and threshed out in the dark five^ bushels of 
rye, separating ,tjhe grain from the straw with the greatest cor* 

- reie^hess*/, There' are. many instances, on record of persons 
conippsmg 'during*, tlie state of .somnambulism ; as of boys 
risihg'ln their sleek and linisMng their fasts which 'they had 
left .incomplete. ‘ ; A' gentleman,^ at one of the foreign uiiiver*^ 
sitles, had been very intent dining the day in th^ composition 
of ..some >enses wMch he had not - fcee.a^ able to complete 2- 
duribg th0'followi%-night'he rose'ih Ms ,sloep, and tnished his 
composition then e^cpressed groat exultation, and returned 

to,^edi; . ' . ' " ‘ ■ , ' 

dbave’ received, frbm^ ah eminent medical 'geiitleman^ In, 
Do 4 ^on,/aca#e ^presentin^^ 'mterosting/featuresji, iwMch 
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occurretl in ttiB person of a yonng man, residing in his house 

as a pmplL Tliis ycmxig g^eatlemau was a zeaious botanist^ 
aii4 bad lately received the Iiiglie'st ' botanical from a ' 

public institution One niglitj about .an hour, after" he had 
gone to bed^ after Ms return from a long botanical expursioUy 
his iiiastorj who was sitting in a room below^r heard a person 
coming down stairs with a heavy ' nieJtsured step, and, on 
going into the passage, found his pupil, with nothing on him 
but his hat and Ms shirt, his ’ tin case swung across 'Ms ‘ 
shoulders, and a large stick in his hand; His eyes"^ ' says ; 
iny informer, were more open than natural, but f observed 
ho never directed them to me, or to the candle which I held. 
While I was contemplating the host method of getting 
• him to bed again, he commenced the following dialogue : 
f‘ ^ Are you going to Geenwich,^ir ‘ Yes, Sir/ ^ Going -by 
V' water. Sir Yes, Sir/ ^ May I go with you, Slr'?^' 

;■ ^ Yes, Sir; but I am going directly, therefore please to follow 

me/ Upon this I walked up to his room, and lie followed 
ijl;; ' ' me without the least error in stepping ' up the stairs. At the,, 
|; side of Ms bed, I begged he wmuld 'get into the boat, as_I 
I must be' off immediately. I then 'removed the' tin case 'from , 

' ■ Ms shoulders, his hat dropped off, and he got into bed, 
observing he knew my face very well,— he had often seen me 
at tho river side/’ A long conversation then ensued betwolilj:;; 
him and tiie^ supposed boatman, in wMcli he understood all , ; 
that was said, to Mm, and answered quite correctly respecting' . 
botanical excursions to Greenwich'made by the professor 'of 
botany and his pupils ; and named a rare plant he, had lately 
found, of which the superintendent of the botanic garden had 
seen only one specimen in his life, and the professor only two* 
After some farther conversation, 'he was asked whether ho 
knew who had gained the highest botanical prize, when He 
named a gentleman, but 'did not nanie'Mmself. '/^ Indeed 
was the reply ; did he gain the ’higher prize*' .Tp.iMs' , 
he made no answer. He wa;^ then asked, dp^ you know a 
Mr.-^ — naming himself ; after much hesitation, he replied, 
if I must confess 1% inyiiame is — -/’" fflusAonversation 
lasted three quarters of* an ‘hour, during which 'time ho 'hover ■ „ 
made an irrelevant anwer, and never hesitated, '.except about 
tlie prize and Ms own name. He then lay 'dovui in bed, say- 
ing ho felt tired, and -would lie upon the' gmss till the profes- : 
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sor canie« But I'le.sooii.sat up agaiiis aiRiliold a long 
satioR' 'witli aRotlxor 'gentleuian wlio thou oaiiic into the roonX| 
Aylieu ,lie again p.ndei’stoocI eTory thing that ■\i’'as said^to hiip, 
and answei’ed readily, and correctly, sometimes uttering long 
sentences without the least hesitation. After a conversation 
of about an hour, he said^ “it is very cold on this grass, but 
I /am so tired, ,I must lie down/^ He soon after lay down, 
and remained quiet the, rest of the night. Next morning ^ he 
had not the least recollection of what had passed, and was iiot 

even aware of having dreamt of any thing* 

In those common .cases the affection occurs during ordiniiry 
sleep ; but a condition very analogous is met with, coiiimg on 
in the day-timo?,m paroxysms, during which the person is af- 
fected in the' same/ manner as in the state of ^somnambulism, 
particularly with an insensibilltj^ to external impressions 
these presents some singular phenomena. ^ These attacics m 
Home cases come on without any warning ; in others, they are 
preceded by noise or a sense of confusion in tlie head, liie 
individuals then become more or less ^abstracted, and are 
either unconscious -of any external impre^ion, ox 
confused in. their notions of external things. They are very 
frequently able to talk in an intelligible and consistent inan- 
ner, bat always in reference to the impression whicli is 
present in their own minds. They, in some cases, repeat 
long pieces of poetry, often more correctly than t ley ^ 
in thmr waking state, and not unfreqiiently tluii|s which the> 
could not repeat in their state of health, or of which the 
were supposeddo he entirely ignorant. In other cases, tlmy 
hold conversation with imaginary beings, or relafo. cireiim- 
stauces nr- eonversations which occurred at remote pmmab. 
and which they were s.upposed to Imve forgotten, -hmm imve 
been known- to .sing in a style tar superior to any t. img ; y 
' could' do' in their, waking- -state 5 and there are some well- 
authenticated instances of persons in tMB,contoioix expressing 
themselves correctly, , in .languages h -they ^ 

' imperieetly acquainted. , Some years ago ^.bad und y 
• care a young lady, who was liable to an .affection ^f.^bis kind, 
which' came on repeatedly during. the day, ,aud continued worn 
ten minutes. to -an hour at a time. Without any waniing, her 
body became nrotionless, her eyes .open,.. fixed, and entn.o} 
insensIMe'; andjh® became totally unconscious of any oxter- 
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rial iiiipression. Siie was freqtientlj/Bfelsiod while’ playing” oa 
the ]'na.no, and continued to play oyer ■ and over a pai't of a 
turn?, witli perfect correctness, hut ’witlioiit adyaneiri^ beyond 
a certoiii point- On one occasion, slie was seized aftei* she 
liad begun to play from the book a piece of music which was 
new to her. During the paimysm, she ‘'contimted' the 'part 
which she had played, and repeated it fiye or six times with 
perfect correctness ; but, on coming ' but 'of the ' attack, she 
could not play it Ayitliout the book. 

During the paroxysms, the indiyidnals are,' 'm\ some 
instances, totally insensible -to any thing that is said to them ; 
but in others, they are capable of holding cohyersation with 
another person -with a tolerable degree of consistency, though 
'they are hiEuenced to a certain degTee by. their mental tibIojiS'/ 
and are yeiy confused in their notions of external things. In 
many eases, again, they are capable of going on with tlie 
manual occupations in which they had been engaged before 
the attack. This occurred remarkably in a watchmaker^s 
apprentice mentioned by Slartinet. The paroxysms in him 
appearc4 once in fourteen days, and commenced with a feeling 
of heat extending from. the epigastrium to the head, TinV 
was followed by confusion of thought, and 'ihis ^ by complete, 
insihisibiiity ; ■ his eyes wore open, 'hut'fixbd and' vacant, ’’and 
he was totally insensible to any thing that was said to hini, 
or to any external impression. But he continued his. usual 
employment, and was always imich astonished, on his reeo- ' 
very, to find the change that had taken place in his work since 
the coumieiiccment of the paroxysm. This ease afterwards 
passed into epilepsy. ■ ; ‘ 

Some remarkable phenomena ar-e presented by this singular 
afection, especially in regard to ’exercises' of memory, aiid -the' 
manner in which old associations ' are recalled into the mind ; 
-^also in the distinct manner in which the ihdiyiduals'some-^ ' 
times express tlieihselves, on subjects’ with which they: liad - 
formerly shown but an Imperfect ■acqaaintance. In soine of 
the French eases of epidemic ■extase/Vthis lias been magai-i 
fled into', speaking' unknown ; languages, predicting future 
events, and describing 'occurrences of which’ 'tile persons could 
not 'have fmssessed any’ knowledge^’- '"‘These stories seem,;' in' 
some cases to resolve thehiselvea merely' ihtd embellishment of 
wlijit really oocurred? but in others' tliore can be no doubt' '"of. 
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coimivaiice JSaid imposture, - Some facts liowe^'‘ appear to be 
autlieutic, and are sufficiently renmrfcffile. 'Two femalesj 
mentioned by Bertrand, expressed themselves during the 
paroxysm very distinctly in Latin, They aftermrds admitted 
that they had some acquaintance vith tlie language, tliougli 
it was imperfect. An ignorant servant girl, mention-^ 
ed by Dr. Dewar, during paroxysms of this kind, showed an 
astonishing-''tao'wledge of geography and astronomy; and 
expresssed ’herself, in her own language, in a manner which, 
though- often ludicrous, showed an understanding of the, sub- 
ject. Tire . alternations of the seasons, • for example, she 
explained by saying, that the earth was set It was 

afterwards discovered that her notions on these siibjocts had 
beoii derived from^ overhearing a tutor, giving Instructions to 
the young people of the family. A woman who was, some 
time ago, in 'the Infirnmry of Edinburgh, on account of an 
affection, of this' kind, during the paroxysnp uninlcked the', 
manner of the physicians, and repeated correctly >some of their 
prescriptions in the Latin language. ' * * ^ ^ ^ , 

Another very singular phenomenon, presented by some in- 
stances of this affection, is what has been called, rather 
incorrectly, a state- of double consciousness. It consists in the 
individual recollecting, during a paroxysm, circumstances 
w’hieh occxirred in a former cittack, though there was no 
remembrance of them during the interval. This, as well as 
various other phenomena connected with the affection, is 
strikingly illustrated in .a 'case described by Dr, Dyce of 
4berdeeni in .the -Edinburgh Philosophioal Transactions, The 
patient Vas a Servant girl, and the affection began with fits of 
somnolency,, wMch came upon her suddenly during the day,. 

aid- frdm'"'^hMi she'^coiffd,^'at%st,-'be^^'^ 

by being taken into '-the open. air. She soon began to talk a 
great deal during- the- attacks, regarding -things which seemed 
to be passing before her as a dream ; and she was- not, at 
this time, ■ sensible of any thing that was said to her. On 
-on© ' occasion, -'She- 'repeated distinctly the baptismal ser- 
vice of .th© chxxrcli of .England, and concluded with, an, 
extemporary prayer* . In her subsequent paroxsyms she 
began to-mderstaud what was said to her^ and to answer with 
si' considerable 'degree of • consistency, thoiigh the answers were 
genamlly-to’a certain, degree inauenced by her hallucinations. 
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Slie also became 'capable of folio wing Iiei- usual employments 
during tlie paroxysm ; at one time slie%i<i out tlie table cor- 
rectly for breakfast, and repeatedly dressed berself and tbe 
ebildreii of tlie family, ber eyes remaining shut tbe whole 
time. Tbe remarkable circumstance was now discovered, 
that, during tbe paroxysm, she bad a distinct recollection of 
wbat took place in former paroxysms, - though she bad no 
remembraace of it during tbe intervals'. At one,.; time,, she 
was’ taken to' church while under the attack, and there be*-' 
liaved with propriety, evideiitly attending to the 'preacher,; 
and she was at one time so much af^eted as to shed tears. 
Ill the interval, she had no recollection of having been at 


• church ; but in the next paroxysm she gave a most distinct 
account"' of the sermon, and mentioned particularly the -part of 
it by which she had been so much affected. 

This woman described the paroxysm -as coming on with a 
cloudiness before iier eyes, and a noise in the head. During 
the. .attack, her eyelids were generally half-shut ; her . eyes 
sometimes resembled those of a person, affected with amau- 
rosis, that is, with -a dilated and insensible state of -the pupil, 
but sometimes they were quite natural. She had a dull 
vacant- look, but, when excited, knew. what was said,. to her, 
though she often mistook the parson who -was speaking'; ai-id; 

• it was observed, that she seemed to -discern objects ’best ,wMch 
were faintly illuminated. The paroxysms generally continued 
about an hour, but she could often be roused out of them pshe 
then yawned and stretched herself, like a person awaking out 
of sleep, and instantly knew those about - her. At one-time, 
during the attack, she read distinctly a portion of a book 
which was. presented to 'her : and she often sung, both sacred 
and common pieces, incomparably - better,’ Dr. Dyce affirms,, 
than she could do in the waking state. The affection 
continued to recur for 'about six months^ ■ and ceased when a . 
particular change took place in her constitution. ' -• 

. Severai points -in this remarkable case'wiflhe'StAingly ilhist' 
trated by .the following history wMch -I have.: received from a 
lady of high intelligence, who was- hdirself -a. witness of the facts 
she; has related.;' A girl aged seven years, ah;.orphan .of the. ‘ 
lowest ranks residing in-the house of 'afamer/by'-whom' she ^ 
was employed in tending cattle,, was-aecUstomed-'to 'sleep in an - . 
apartment separated by a very thin parti&n' from one which 
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was frequently occupied' by an itiueraut Bcldler- ' This person 
was a imisiciair _ of very considerable sMlb and often spent 
a part of tlie iiigM in performing pieces of a refined des- 
cription ; but Ms performance was not taken notice of by 
tlie child except as a disagreeable noise. After a resi- 
dence of six months in this family she fell into bad 
health, and was remoTed to the house of a beneTolent 
lady, where, m her recoTery after a protracted illness, 
,sh0 was employed as a’ servant. Some years after she dahm 
^ fo reside with. this lady, the most beautiful music was often 
heard in the'hou|e ' during the night, which excited no sniall 

■ interest , and wonder in the family ; and many a waking hour 
was spent hi endeavours to discover the invisible minstrel 
'At length the sound was "traced to the sleeping-room of the 
,ghl who was found fast asleep, but uttering from her lips a 
sound exactly resembling the sweetest tones of a small Violin. 
,On , farther ;observati0ii it was found, that, after being about 
■two hours in bed, she "became restless and began to mutter to 
herself/,— «he. then uttered sounds precisely resembling ’the 
tuning of 'a violin, and at length, after some prelude, dashed 
ofi^'into elaborate ^ pieces of music, which she perfbnned In a 
clear and accurate manner, and with a sound exactly resem-*- 
bling the most delicate modulations of that instrument. During 

' the performance she sometimes stopped, made the sound of 
re-tnning'-herihstrument, and then began exactly where she 
, had stopped in the: most correct manner. These paroxysms 
occurred at irregular intervals, varying from one to fourteen 
or even twenty' nights ; and they were generally followed by 
,a degree of fever, and pains over various parts of her body. 

After 'ayearpf-two, her mitsic %va>siiot confined to theiini- 
'tatiph of the; Violin, but was often exchanged for that of a 
pianouf u'weVy/ol'd description which she was accustomed to 
hear in the --'houso whete she now lived ; and she then also 
began to' sing, imitating exactly the voices of several ladies of 
the family.'"' In another year from this time she began to talk 

■ a great’deal ip."her sleep, in which she 'seemed to fancy herself 
instructing a younger companion. She often descanted with 
the utmost’ fiuencj and 'correctness bn a variety of topics, both 

■•political and 'religibus, the news of the day, the historical parts 
■of scripture, public characters, and' particularly the characters 
of ^ members, bf the family and their visitors. ' la these discus-^ 
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sions slie sliowed tlie most riyoiiderfiil discriminationj often 
combined witli sarcasm^ and astomsMng powers' of mimicry* 
Her iangiia.ge tlirongli tlie whole was fluent and correct, and 
lier illustrations often forcible and even, eloq^uent. Slie was 
fond of illiiBtrating lier subjects by wliat slie called ^ a fable ^ 
and in these her imagery was both appropriate _ and elegant. 

She was by no means/^ says my informer, limited in ,h^r 
range, ^ — ^^Buonaparte, Wellington, Blucher, and ^ all the Mugs 
of _ the earth,' flgaired among the phantasmagqria of her brain ; ; 

and all . were animadverted upon with such freedom" from . ' 
restraint, as often, made me think "poor l^ancy'diad- been • 
transported into Madame Grenlis^ Palace of Truth. The just- 
ness and truth of her remarks on all subjects excited the utmost 
astonislnnent in those who are acquainted with her limited 
means, of acquiring information/’ She has been known to 
conjugate correctly Latin verbs which she had probably heard 
in the school -room of the family ; and she was once heard to 
speak several sentences very correctly in French,— -at the 
same time stating that she heard them from a foreign gentle^^ 
man whom she had met accidentally in a shop. Being ques- 
tioned on this subject when awake, she remembered having 
seen the gentleman, but could not repeat a word of what he 
said. During her paroxysms it was 'almost impossible 'to 
awake hex*, and when her eyelids were raised,, and a eandle 
brought near the eye, the pupE seemed insensible ;to the', light. . 
For several years slie was, during ,the paroxysms, entirely un- 
conscious of the presence of other persons ; bat, about the 
age of sixteen, she began to observe those who were in the 
apartment, and slie could tell correctly their numbers, though 
the utmost care was taken to have the room darkened. She 
now also became capable of answering questions that were 
put to her, and of noticing remarks made in her presence ; 
and, with regard to both, she showed astonishing acuteness. 

Her, observations indeed were often of such a nature, and 
corresponded $o^ accurately with characters, and events,; that, 
by the country people, she was helieved, to be endowed with 
supernatural powers. , 

. pimEg the '• whole perio4.‘ uf;, this, remarkable, affeotion, 
which seeins to have gone ;bn. for-' at least, teu er;el6v$n years, 
she ' was, when awake,- a dull , avrkward "giii,/ very slow in 
receiving any kind of instruction, .though- much nare was 
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!>esto^ed ttpon -lier ; in point of intelleot^ she was iiincii 
inferior to the other seryants of the family* In particular 
she showed no kind- of tnni for music- She did n0.' appear 
to iia-TO any i*ecollection of rrhat passed dunrig*' her -sleep ; 
but, during her nocturnal ramblings, she was more than once 
lieardto lament her iniirmity of speaking in her sleep, adding' 
how, fortunate it was- that' she did not sleep among the other 
serrants, as they teased .her enough about it as it was* About 
the -age -of twenty-pndj she became immoral in her conducl;^ 

_ and was dismissed from the family- Her propensity to talk 
♦ in her sleep, continued to the time of her dismissal, but s 
great change had taken place in her noctuxiial conversaition# 
It had gradually lost its acuteness and brilliancy, and latterly 
' became . the mere babblings of a Tulgar mind, often mingled 
with insolent remarks against her. superiors, and the .most 
profane scoffing at morality and religion. It is believed that 
she afterwards became insane* 

To this remarkable history I shall only .add m short 
account ■ of another servant girl, whose case I have receiv- 
ed from her master, a most intelligent clergyman- This 
woman was very much addicted to talking in her sleep ; and, 
after >soiii 0 observation, it was discovered, that, in doing so, 
she went over -all the transactions of the preceding day.; 
every thing, especially, that she had herself said, was distinctly 
repeated in the order in which she had spoken it. In general 
she commenced immediately after .she had fallen asleep, and 
began by repeating the hrst words she had spoken in the 
morning ; and then went through the other-^conversation of 
the day, adapting -her tone and nxanner • to the real occur- 
rencas. , , Thus, whether she had called aloud to a person at a 
distance, ow whispered something which-, she did not- wish to 
|>e overheard, — ^wh^her she had laughed or sung^ every thing 
' .was repeated hi the order and in the tone of voice In which it 
had actually occurred. lu repeating conversations w^lth 
others, she regularly left intervals in liar discourse correspond- 
ing to the period when the other party was supposed to be 
replying and .she also left intervals between different con- 
versations, shorter- in reality, but corresponding in relative 
, length, to. the intervals wliich .had in fact, taken place. Tims,, 

. ■'if she, ^ had been for two • hours without conversing mth auy 
' other person, ’ the rinfervai in her nocturnal , conversation -wa® 
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?iboiit ten mimites. In tHs ■ maEner slae generally required 
about, two liours to rehearse the occurrences of the day. She 
was scarcely ever known to. repeat any thing she had read ; 
’ hut- she occasionally repeated psalniSj as ^ she had been 
' teaching them to a child ; and it was obserTcd that she 
repeated them much nmre correctly: than- she could do when 
awake. ' ' Along with these peculiarities, she e^cMbited^ the 
more common , characters, , of somnamhulism, frequently rising 
in her .-sleep? and- pursuing her 'ordinary occupations In- the 
kitchen? and- even -out of doors. On one occasion . she awoke 
in the act. of mounting a horse at the stable door,— andj^ at 
another time, was roused by spraiuing-her ancle while' cutting 
grass In a ditch, at some distance from the house. These occu- 
pations were observed to have a relation to her engagements' 
during' the day, being either a repetition of something she had 
done, or the accomplishment of w^hat she had intended to do, 
but had been prevented from performing ; and sometimes it. 
appeared to be something which she meant to do at the ear- 
liest hour on the following day* These various peculioritioH 
had been matter of interesting observation for a considerable 
time, when she at length fell into a state of continued imcon- 
sciousiiess '.to external things,. wdiich w’^ent on- for throe days,* 
during which 'time she attended- to. all her 'usual occupations. 
•This began on a Sunday, and continued -to the Wednesday, 
Oil that day, her master met her returning from an' Out- 
house, carrying a number of eggs, when he determined to 
attempt - rousing her by shouting loudly in her ear. On Ins 
doing so, she awoke as from a sleep,- aiid spoke to Mm sefi!;«ibly 
; — ^but could give no account of the eggs, and could scarcely 
be persuaded that the day was not Sunday. In an hour 
she relapsed into the unconscious state, and was again roused 
in the same manner ; but, after some farther experiments^ 
this expedient failed, in consequence of which she was taken 
to the house of her parents, and did not recover entirely, for 
several weeks# After .tliis her former, peculiarities- • became 
less remarkable, and. gradually ceased. ' - ’ ' ' 

Among the histories of this, - Angular' affection^ I ImVe not 
found, anything resembling the -nocturnal conversation- • which 
occurred in -this case# One of. a ■different Mndy’ and ulso' ve,ry ' 
remarkable, is mentioned by ¥on -Hoven/ as .quoted ,by' 
Treviraniis* ' It occurred in a-young-iuanj-a student, -who, as 
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soon as lie fell asleep, “began to speak aloiifL- llie siAjeot of 
Ills discotofse . -was found to “be a contiimed and coiiiieoteci 
'dream, "vvliidi ,eadi niglit began exactly -wliere it bad left ofi- 
on the preceding. It bad no relation to any tiling that bad 
occnrred to bini' in Ms waking stcate, and when awake be bad 
no recoEection of bis dream. The aftection continued, about 
tbree weeks. 

' Another "Very' remarkable inodification of tins affection is‘ 
referred tO' by Mr.- 'Combe, as described by Major Elliot,-; 
'Professor of ' Matbematies - in tbe United States^ Military 
Academy at West -Point. Tbe patient was a young lady of 
caltlTated mind, and -the affection began with an attack of 
somnolency, wliicb was protracted several bears beyond tbe 
usual time. .’Wben sbe came out of it, sbe was found to 
Have lost every kind 'of acquired knowledge. Sbe immediately 
began t-o a'.pply berself to tbe brst elements of ©dueation, and 
was making considerable progress, wben, aftei'^ several montbs, 
sbe was seized witb a, second fit of somnole!ie)% Sbe wm 
now at one©' restored to all tbe knowledge wMch'sbe possessed 
before tbe first attack, but witbout tbe least recollection, of 
any tbing that bad taken pdace during tbe interval. After 
another interval, she liad a third attack of somnolency, which 
’ left . her in the same- state as after tbe first. - In this manner, 
she suffered these alternate conditions for a period of four 
years,, witb the very remarkable circumstance, — ^tbat, during 
'the one state-, sbe retained all her original knowledge,- but, 
during the other, that only wliicb sbe bad acquired since tbe 
first attbek. Buring -tbe bealtby interval, for example, sbe 
was remarkable for the beauty of her penmanship, but, during 
the paroxysm, wrote a poor awkward band. Persons intro-" 
-Meed tO'ber dumig’tbe'paroxysm, sbe recognised only in a 
.'subsequent patoxysroj^ but ' not in tbe interval ; and persons 
whom sbe -bad seen fqr tbe first time during tbe healthy 
interval, sbe did not recognise during tbe attack. 

Of tb© 'remarkable 'condition of tbe mental faculties exein* 
’plified ill these- cases, it is impossible to give any explanation. 
Something ' 'very ^paiogeus to it- occurs’- in other affections, 
ibougb ‘ in a smaller' degi^ee. Dr. Prichard mentions a 
llwiy who wasAiableyto -sudden attacks of delimm, wbteb,' 
after ''continuing; 'for -‘various 'periods,' went off as suddenly, 
leaving;b$r-atr.once:perfectIy rational* Tbe attack was often 
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■ SO STidileiij tliat it coiimieiiced irliile ^ she ^ engaged in 
interesting conversation and, • on, such occasions,- it happened, 
that, on iier recovery from the state of delirium, she instantly 
recurred to the conversation' she' had been engaged in at the 
time of the attack, though she had never referred to it -dur- 
ing the continuance of the affection. To such a degree^ was 
tills carried, that she would even complete an unfinished 
sentence. ■ - During the subsequent paro^sm, again, she would ^ 
pursue the train of ideas which had occupied her mind in the 
former. ' Mr. Combe also mentions a porter, who,-- in a state 
of intoxication, left a parcel at a wrong house, and, when 
sober, could not recollect what he had done with it. But the 
next time he got drunk, he recollected where he had left it, 
and went and recovered it. ' ' . ’ 

On this curious subject, I shall only add a remarkable case 
which I have received from a most yespectable clergyman in 
England, and the facts of which occurred under his own 
immediate observation. A young woman of the lower rank, 
aged 19 , became insane ; but was gentle, and applied herself 
eagerly to various occupations. Before her insanity she had 
been only learning to read, and to form a few letters ;■ but 
during' her insaiuty she taught ■ herself to write perfectly, 
.though all attempts of others to teach .her failed, -as she^could 
not attend to any person who tried to -do so. She has inter- 
vals of reason, which have frequently continued three' weeks-, 
sometimes longer. During these, she can neither read nor 
write ; but, immediately on the return of her insanity, she 
recovers her power of writing, and can read perfectly. . 


HE-— INSANITY. ' , ' ' ... 

fioason vsre have considered to be that-exemse.of. mind by 
which we compare facts with each other,, and mental, impres- 
sions with ■ external things. : By .means^ollt we areonabled 
to judge of the. -relations-' of- facts,' ^and. of tha^ agreement 
between our Impressions and the -actual -'smte of things in the 
external world. We have- seen .also thaf peculiar ‘-power, 
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part of my life I liad imbibed' a liking fpr a most miprolitable 
study, namely, controversial divinity. On reviewing, my 
library, I found a, great part of it to consist of books 
of tills description, and I was so anxious tliat my family 
sliouM not be led to follow the same pursuit, tlia.t I determin-* 
ed to burn tlie whole He gave answers equally plausible 
to questions wliicb were put to Mm, respecting other parts of 
liis conduct ; and the result was, that the jury found no 
sufficient ground for cognoscing him ; but, in tiie course of a 
f&rtlnf hf from that time, he was in state of decided^ mania. ^ 

- 'It is therefore incorrect to say of insanity, as 'has been 
said, that the maniac 'reasons correctly upon unsound data. 
His data may be unsound, that is, they may consist of a 
mental image which is purely visionary, as in the state^ of 
perfect mania lately' referred to ; but this is by no means 
necessary to constitute the disease ; for his premises may 
be sound, though he distorts them in the. results which lie 
deduces from them. This was remarkably the case in the 
clergyman now mentioned. liis 'premises were,' sound and 
consistent, namely, his opinion of the unprofitable nature 
of the study of controversial divinity, and his anxiety that 
his family should not prosecute it. His insanity consist- 
ed in the rapid and partial view which he took of the means 
for accomplishing his purpose, — ^burning his %vhole library. 
Had he sold his library, or that part of it which con- 
sisted of controversial divinity, the measure would have 
been in correct relation to the object which he had in view ; 
and if we suppose that, in going over his library, he had met 
with some books of an immoral tendency, — to have buimt 
these,, to 'prevent' them h*om falling into the hands of any 
individual, would; have been the act both of a wise and a 
vhtuous.man. But to burn Ms- whole library,- to prevent his 
family from studying 'controversial divinity, was the stigg^estion 
of insanity, --distorting'' entirely the true, relation of things, 
and carrying an impression, 'in itself correct, into consequences 
which it in no degree, warranted., ' , . 

A remarkable -peculiarity, in many 'cases of insanity, is a 
great activity of'inind, and, rapidity of conception a 'ten- 
dency to. seisse rapidly upon 'Incidental or partial relations 'of 
tilings, ^aiid ' often,, a fertility of imagination, -which changes 
the character ' of the mind, .sometimes without remarkably ‘ 
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distorting* it* -'Tlie memory, in sueli cases, is entire, and ereii 
appears more ready tlian in liealtk,;' and old ‘associations are 
called up witli a rapidity quite unknown to__ the indiTidnal in 
Ids soiiiid state of mind. A gentleman, mentioned by Dr. 
Willis, who was liable to periodical 'attacks of insanity, said 
that lie expected the paroxysms with impatience, because he 
enjoyed dining them a high degree of pleasure. Every 
tiling appeared easy to me. No obstacles, presented 
selves, Oither in theory or practice, ' My' memory aeqig##,' 
all of a sudden, a singular degree of perfection. Long |ias“ ' 
sages of Latin’ authors occurred to^ my mind.^ In general I 
have great diMcuity in dnding'^^rhythniicard^i‘»hnations, kit 
then I could write verses with as, great facility as prose 
I have often/’ says Pinel, stopped at the chamber-doornf 
'a literary gentleman, who, during his paroxysms, appears,, -to 
soar above the ■ mediocrity of intellect that was familiar to 
him, solely to admire his newly-acquired powers of eloquence. 
He declaimed upon the subject df the Kovolution with all the 
force, the dignity, and the purity of language that this very 
Interesting subject could admit _ of. ■- At other thnes^he, was a 
. man of ’ vpry ordinary abilities/^- ' ■ / _ 

It 'is .this activity of thought/ And' readiness of assoeiatioii, 
that gives to maniacs of a particular clas^ An ^ appearance of 
great hugemiity and acuteness. ' Hence they have been said to 
reason acutely upon talse premises ; and one author has even 
alleged, that a nmniac of a particular /,_kind would make an 
ex:c0ileiit logician. But to say that a maniac reasons either 
soundly or acutely, ' is an ' abuse of tems. He reasons 
plausibly and ingeniously ; that is, he 'catches rapidly Incident 
.tab and partial relations ; and,. from the rapidity with which 
they are seized upon, it may sometimes- be difficult at first to 
detect their fallacy. He might have made a 'skilful logician of 
the schools, whose ingenuity consisted in verbal disputes, and' 
frivolous distinctions ; but he ’never; can be considered as 
exercising that soiind logic, ',the aimAfwhich is, to trace the 
real relations of things, and the truth. 

' The ‘peculiar character of ihsamty, in all Its modifications, 
appeal’s to be, that ‘a 'certain impression Ims^ fixed ^ Itseffi upon 
the mind, in such a manner as: 'to '-exclude Ah others p or to 
exclude them from "that influence which ^py ought ho have oii 
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tlie iniiid in its estimate of tlie relations of tilings. Tliis im- 
pression may be entirely visioiiary and nnfonnded ; or it roay 
be in' itself tni0,j but -distorted in tlie applications winoii tiie 
.tiusound mind makes of it, and 'tlie consequences wlucli are 
deduced from it. Thus, a man of wealth fancies iiimselt a 
beggar, and in danger of dying from hunger. Another takes 
up the 'Same impression,' who has, in fact, sustained some con- 
■sidemble loss. Imthe one, the impression is entirely Tision- 
ary, like that which might occur iu a dream. In the other, 
i£ Is'a real and true impression, carried to consequences which 

if does not warrant. ' ' ' . , 

‘ Tliere is. great yariety in the degree to which the miiKt 
inftiienced by the erroneous impression. In some^ cases _ it, ^is 
such as entirely excludes all others, even those iiiimediately 
arising from the evidence of the senses, as in tlie .^tate ■' oi 
perfect mania formerly referred to. In many others, though. 
In a less degree than this, it is such as to change^ the ■ whole ^ 
clmructer.' The particular maimer, iimwhicli'tksmoreim-’ 
mediately appears,, udll depend of course upon' the- mtwre of 
the etrohoous 'impression, A person,' formerly niost- cor 
in Ms conduct and habits, 'may become obscene and blasphe- 
mous; accustomed occupations become odious to Min; the 
nearest and most .'beloved friends become objects of Ms aver- 
Bion and abhorrence, ’-Much interesting^ matter of ^observa- 
tion often arises -out of these peculiarities; and it is- no less - 
interesting to 'observe,- during convaleBcence, the' graduM .re- 
turn -to former habits and attachmeuts. ' A young lady^mn- 
. tioned'' by Dr. Bnsli, who had been Tor some time confined 
In a lunatic asylum,- had shown, for-sevaM weeks, every mark 
of .'a 'sound mind, /except oiie,~sh0j hated -'her father. At 
•length, she one day aclmbwledged, with pleasure, the return 
'of her hlkl -attachment, and was soon after discharged, entirely 
recovered. ■ .Even when the' erroneous Inipresslon 'is ‘confined 
to a single subj'ect,Mt,ia remarkable how it absorbs the atten-^ 
tion to Sie exclusion of 'Other feelings of a most intense and 
powerful kind... <1- knew .a - person of. wealth, who had iallem 
|ntoa''temporaryetate of . melancholic hallucinition, in eoii- 
tieTiou -with a-.trahsactibn. 'in business which lie regretted 
IrtviM .made, ,but -of .wMch. the-reah effect , was of a tnflmg 
mtw/ severe distress 
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oceiirred in Ms femllyy by tlie' death of one of them xindor 
pal II fill c-ircnnisfemceSj without his being' affected’ by it in the 
slightest degree* ■ ■ 

The nnifoniiity of the impressions of maniacs is indeed so 
remarkable, that it has been proposed by Pinel, as a test' for 
distinguishing real from feigned insanity* He has seen melan- 
cholics confined in the Bicetra, for twehm, fifteen, 'twenty, 
and OTcn thirty years ; and tlirongh the whole of that period^ 
their haltoeinatioii has been limited to one subject. Others,' 
after a course of years, have changed from one hallucination 
to ■ another. A man, mentioned by him, was for eight years ' 
constantly hmmted witli the idea of being poisoned ; ho then 
changed Ms hallncmation, became sovereign of the world and 
. 6?ftremely happy, a.nd thus continued for four years. ' ; 

The sudden revival of old impressions, after having been 
long entirely suspended by mental liallucination, presents some 
of tln 3 most singular phenomena connected with this subject. 
Dr. Prichard mentibns an interesting case of this kind from 
the American Journal of Science. A man had been employ- 
ed for a day wdth a beetle and wedges in splitting pieces of 
wood for erecting a fence. At night before going home, he 
put the beetle and wedges into the hollow of an old tree, and 
directed Ms sons, 'who had been at work in an adjoining field, 
to accompany him next morning to assist in making the fence. 
In the night lie became maniacal, and continued in a state of 
insanity for several years, during- which time his mind was 
not occupied with any of the subjects with which lie had been 
conversant when in health. After several years his reason 
returned suddenly, and the first question he asked -was, whe- 
ther his sons had brought home the beetle and wedges. They, 
being afraid of entering upon any explanation, only said, that 
they could not find them ; on which he rose from Ms bed, 
went to the field where he had been at work so many years 
before, and found, where he had left-them, the* wedges, and" 
the iron rings of the beetle, the wooden part being entirely 
mouldered away. — ^A lady, mentioBed'ia'the same journal, "had 
been intensely engaged for -someTimOj in a piece of needle- 
work. • Before she had completed it,- she -became ■insane, -and • 
'continued in that, state for seven years,- after which’* her reason 
retimied suddenly. One of 'the; fet- '-questions- -she asked 
related to her neodlcAVork, though she had never alluded 
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to itj so far as was tecoll^ted/ during tlie^ illness. 1 iiaYe 
formerly alluded to tlie remarkable case of a My, wlio was 
liable to periodical paroxysms of delirium, wMeli often attacked 
lior so suddenlY, tliat, in coiiTersatioii, slie would stop m tlm 
middle of a story, or 'even of a sentence, aad brancn of! into 
tlie subiect of her liallucinatlon. On tlie return oi lier 
slie would resiime tlie conversation in wliioii slie 

attack, beginning exactly wliere- she diad ief| i#, 
alluded to' it duting 'the ’delirium ; ; 

nuld resume the subject 


tlae time of tlie 
tlioagli slie liad never 

on the next attack of deliriitin, she m . , ^ 

of hallucination, with - which she had keen occupied at the 
conclusion of the former paroxysm. In some eases thOTe 
is a total loss of the impression of time respecting the period 
occupied by the atUck, which on the partial recovery ot the 
patient shows itself by singular fancies. A man, mentioned 
bv Haslanij maintain^ that he had seen the seed sown in a 
particular field, and on passing it again three or four toys 

hfter, saw the reapers at work chtting down the wn. pe 

intorval, of which he had thus lost entirely the unpr^sion, 
had been spent in a state of furious insanity ; — ^from tms he 
had in so far recovered, as, by a mere act of observation and 
memory, to form this notion, but not so far as, by an act of 
comparison or judgment, to perceive its absurdity. _ 

Amoiif’' the most singular phenomena connected with insa- 
nitv we^must reckon those cases in which the lialluoina,tion 
is confined to a single point, white, on every other subject, 
the patient speaks and ants like a rational man ; and he often 
show the most astonishing power of avoiding the swbject of 
his disordered impression, when circumstances make it adyis- 
able for him to do so. • A man mentioned by Pinel, who had 
been for sbme time confined in the Bicetre, was, onthevisit^ 
tion of a commisswyy ordered to be discharged as perfectly 
sane, after a long conversation in which he had eonductto 
iiiiuself with the greatest propriety. The officer prepared the 
. pTochs vefbd for his’ discharge, and gave it Mm to put his 
name to it, whmi he subscribed Mmself Jesus Clmst, and then 
iadulged in all the reveries connected with tliat deteion. 
Lord ErsHne ^ves a very remarkable history of a man, who 
indicted Dr. Monro for confining Mm without cause in a 
mad-house. - He underwent the most rigid exaimnation by 
the counsel of the defentout, without discovering any appear- 
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mim of iBsaiiityj, until a geutleimu oamd' into courts ‘wlio 
desired a ^^uestioii to l?o put to Mm respecting a princess^ with 
yvhom he had corresponded in cherry-juice. He immediately 
talked about the princess in the most insane manner, apd the 
cause was at an end. But, tliis having -taken place in West- 
minster, he commenced another action in the city of London, 
and, on this occasion, no effort could induce liim to expose 
Ms insanity *; so, that the. causa was dismissed only by bring- 
ing against Mm the .evidence taken at Wostmiaster. . On 
another occasion, Lord Erskine examined a gentleman, who had 
indicted his brother for confining Mm as a maniac, and the 
examination had gone on for great part of a day, without dis- 
covering, any trace of insanity. Dr. Sims then came ^ into, 
court, and informed the counsel, that the gentleman consider- 
- ed Hmself as the Saviour of the world. . A single observation 
addressed to Mm in this character showed his insanity, and 
put an ■end to the cause. Many similar .cases are on record. 
Several years ago a gentleman in Edinburgh, who was brought 
before a jury to be cognosced, defeated, every attempt of the 
opposite counsel to discover any trace of insanity, until a gen- 
tleman came into court, who ought to liave been present at 
the beginning of the case, , but had been ‘accidentally detainecL 
He immediately addressed ' the patient by asking, him what 
,were his latest accounts from, the planet .Saturn, and speedily 
elicited ample proofs of insanity. ’ . , 

Of the , nature and cause of that remarkable condition of 
the mental faculties which gives rise to the phenomena of 
■ insanity, we know nothing. We can only observe the facts,^^ 
and endeavour to trace among them some general principle of 
.connexion ; and even in this there is great difficulty, chiefiy 
from the want of observations particularly directed to thvt 
object. There would be much interesting subject of inquiry,, 
' In tracing the origin of the particular., .chain of ideas which 
.arise in individual eases of insanity *, and- likewise the, manner 
In, which .similar Impressions are modifi.ed in dif erent cases, 
oither 'by .circmnstanees in the natural disposition of the 
indlTiduah or by the state, of-diis' bodily functions at the time. 
From what has been' observed, it seems -probable, that, in 
‘ both these respects,, there, is preserved a - remarkable' analogy 
to dreaming. The, particular hallucinations; may be chiefly 
referred to the following heads : — , ' ; • 
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I. Propensities of elmractcr^ “wMcli -liad been kept nndca* 
restraint by reason or by external circumstances , and old 
liabits wliicli bad been subdued or restrainedj developing 
tliems^Ives without control and leading the mind into trains 
mf fancies arising 'out of them. „ Tims a man of an asplri'lig 
.ambitious character may imagine himself a king or grbat 
-personage ; while, 'in a man of a timid, suspicions disposilfek, 
-the mind may fix upon some supposed injury, or loss either of 
property or reputation. 

II. Old associations recalled into the mind, and mixed up 
perhaps with more recent occurrences, in the same manner as 
we often see in di earning. A lady, mentioned by Or. Gooch, 
who became insane in consequence of an alarm from a house 
on hre in her neighbourhood, imagined that she %vas the 
.Virgin Mary, and had a luminous halo round her head. 

in. Visions of the imagination which have formerly been 
indulged in, of that kind which we call waking dreams, or 
castle-building, recurring’ to the mind in this condition, and 
.now believed to have a real existence. I have been able to 
■trace this source of the hallucination. In one case, for 
example, it ti-ixuied upon an office to which the individual ima- 
gined he had been appointed ; and it was impossible to persuade 
him to the contrary, or even that the office was not vacant. 
He afterwards acknowledged that his fancy had at vari- 
ous times been fixed upon that appointment, though there 
were no eircunistances that warranted him in entertaining 
‘any expectation of .itv Jii a man mentioned by Dr. Mo- 
risen, the hallucination turnedupon circumstances which, had 
'.been jnentioned when his fortune was told by a gipsy. 

' IV.; Bodily feelings giving rise to trains of associations, in 
the same' extravagant -manner as in dreaming, A man, men- 
tioned by, Dr. Bush, -imagined that he had -a CafireiuHs 
^stomach, who had .got into it<at the Capo of Good Hope, and 
Iiad occasioned, Mni' a: constant, uneasiness ever since. In such 
a . casej-' it is. probable •■that there had been some fixed or fre*- 
■ipient uneasy feeHng at the stomach,’ and that, about the.. com- 
nmneement of his oomplainty.he had been strongly impressed 
,by some transaetion in -which a- Caffre was concerned.- 
' • V. '■ There seems. reason.tO' believe that the ■halhicinations 
•of the insane ate 'hften influenced by a certain sense of the 
new and -si^igular .stated -m^wMch ' their mental, powers really 
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a.re, and a certain feeliiigj tliongli confused and ill-definodj of 
tlie loss of tliat power oyer tlieir-mentai processes, wliicli tliey 
possessed wlien in Itealtli. To a feeling of this kind,* I am 
disposed to refer tlie impression, so common among the insane, 
of being under the. iuHuence. of some supernatural powei% 
They sometimes represent it -as tlie working of an eyil spirit, 
and sometimes as witchcraft. - Very often they describe it -as 
a mysterious and undue induence which some individual has 
obtained over tliem ; and this infiuence they ■often represent 
as' being carried, on by means ■ of ...electricity^ galvanism, or 
magnetism. This impression being once established of a mys*^ 
terioiis agency, or a mysterious change in the state and feeh 
ings. of the iu.dividaal, various other incidental associations , 
may be brought into eomiexion wntli it, according as parti- 
cular circumstances liave made a deep impression on the mind. 
A man mentioned by Pliiel, who had become insane during 
the French revolution, imagined that he had been guillotined, 
— that the judges had changed their mind after the sentence 
was executed, and had ordered his head to be put on again ; 
and tijat the persons intrusted with this duty had made a 
mistake, and put a wrong head upon him. Another indivi- 
dual, mentioned by Dr. Coiiolly, imagined that lie had been 
hanged, and brought to life by means of galvanism ; and that 
the ivhole of ins life had not been restored to him. 

Out of the same undefined feeling, of mental processes very 
different from those of the healthy state, probably arises 
another common impression, namely, of intercourse with spiri- ' 
tnal beings, visions and revelations. The particular charac- 
ter of these, perhaps, depends on some previous process 
of the mind, or strong propensity of the character ; and 
the notion of a supernatural revelation may proceed from a 
certain feeling of the new and peculiar manner in wliicla 
the impression is fixed upon the mind* A priest mentioned 
by Pine! imagined that lie had a commission from the Virgin 
Mary, to murder a certain individual, who was accused of 
Hifidelity. It is pi’obable that, the ,|)atient,. in this case, had 
been naturally of a violent and irascible disposition ; that ha 
had come in contact with this pei’son, and had been annoyed, 
..and irritated by infidel sentiments: uttered ..by him; and that 
a strong feeling in regard to him had thus been excited in liis 
mind, wliloh, in his insane state, was formed into this vision* 
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■Wlte'it tlte mental , imi^tesslon is a depressingf cWaeter^' 
tliat modification of' the disease is produced •whiclj: is called 
molancliolia. It seems to dilTer from mania merely in tlic 
subject of halliiclnation, -and accordingly we find the two 
modifications ^ pass into each other 5^ — the same patient being, 
jEtt one time,-' iii a state of melancholic depression, ♦ and at 
another, of maniacal excitement. It is,- howeyer,' more com- 
mm for 'the melancholic- to continue in the state of depressioajj 
and generally in reference to one subject i and the difference . 
between •Mm and the exalted maniac ^ does not appear- to' 
depend ' upon the , bccasiomi cause,- For- we ■sometimes' 'find" 
persons who haye become deranged, in connexion with oyer-?' 
wlieiming calamitieSi show iio- depression, nor e'yen a recoilee-^', 
tion -of their distresses, but the highest state of exalted mania* 
The difference -appears to depend chiefly upon constitutional 
peculiarities of character* . . ■ 

: ' Thediost siriMng-peeUliarity of melancholia is the prOyalliiig' 
pfopefisity to “suicide P ^nd there are facts connected with, this 
subject,; • •%rliioh remarkably- illustrate wdiat iimy be- called the 
pluiosopliy of insanity., When the melancholic hallucination 
has fully taken possession of the mind, it becomes the sole 
object of attention, without the power of yarying the impres* 
ision, or of directing the thoughts to any facts or considerations 
calculated- to reinoye''or palliate it* The evil -seems , over** 
^rlmhning alid irremediaMe, admitting neither of palliatioiij, 
consolation, nor hope* For the process of mind calculated to 
diminish such an impression^ or even to- produce the hope of 
a palliation bf the eyil,’ ^ precisely that exercise of mind 
which,- in ..this' singular .condition, ’is -lost or suspended ; — 
namely^ a power of-; changing the ^subject of thought, of 
traiiBfbfring -the atteUtioii to other ■- facts and considerations, 
andhf • comparing the, mental impression with those, and, with 
.the actual' state -of external things, binder such a conviction of 
: overwhelming and hopeless misery, the feeling naturally arisen 
of life being a, burden, and fins ' is succeeded by a deterini- 
natioh to quit itr When -such an association has once been 
formed,' it ’ also fixes -itself ■ upon tlie'mind^ attd fails to be'- 
corrected by -those considerations which ought to remove it. 
That it' is in -this 'manner; the impression arises, aUd not from 
,auy • -process 'analogous '.'to 'the deteminatlon of a sound mind, 
'among other .uircumstaxices, -from the singular man-* 





tier ill 'wliicii it k often dissipated ; name! bj tbO' accidental 
production of some ii&w impression, - not calcnlatodj in any 
degree, to intliience tlie subject of tbduglit,' but simply to 
give a momentary direction of tlie mind to some ntlier feeling.* 
Tlius, a^iiian mentioned by Pifiel bad left Ms bouse in 'tlie 
niglit,' 'witb tlie determined' resolution of drowtiing Mmselft 
%ben lie was attacked by robbers. 'He did bis best to escape 
from tbeiBj/andj liaTing done so, returned borne,, tbe molu- 
tion of suicide being entirely dissipitedi ■••A woman, 'mention^ 
ed, I beliero,' by^Dr. Burrows^ badber resolution’ ebanged in 
tlie same manner^ by sometbing falling on ber' bead, after ■ sbe 
bad gone otit for a similar purpose.* 

A Yery singular modification occurs in some of these caseSi 
Witlr tlie earnest desire of death, there is .combined an ini« 
pressioii of the criminality of suicide'; but' this, instead of 
Correcting the lialliiCiuation, only leads to another and most 
extraordinary mode of effecting the purpose ; namely, by com* 
initting murder^ and so dying by the band of justice. Several 
instances are on record, in wdiicb this remarkable mental pro* 
cess was distmctly traced and acknowledged : and in winch 
there ■■ was no mixture of malice against the individuals who 
were murdered* On the contrary # these 'were getierally cMl* 
dren ; 'and, in one of the cases, the maniac distinctly atowed 
his resolution to commit murder, with the view of dying 
by a sentence of' law, and at the same time Ms determination ^ - 
that bis victim sliould be a child,— as be should thus avoid 
the additional guilt of sending a person out of the world in a 
.State of uiirepented sin. The melxtal process, in such a case, 
presents a most interesting subject of reflection i It appears 
to be purely a process of association, without the power 
of reasoning i 1 should suppose, that'" there bad been at a for- 
mer period, during a comparati'vely healthy ‘state of tb#'men« 
tal ftculties, a repeated contemplation ni suicide^ which had 
been 'always checked by an immediate convlction'pf its..dread« 
ful criminality* In this maiiHerg a. strong- connexion had been 
formed, wMbb, when the Idea of suicide afterwards "came into 
"the ■■mind,' during" the state-, of insanity, led to 'the impression 
of its heinoiisness, not -by a .proefe of reasoning, ^ but by 
simple association. The. 'Subsequent --^^eps" are the distorted 
reaeonings of insanity,' mixed with' soma previous impression 
ef the safe condition of"' children ' dying ■ in infancy* This 
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explanation^ ' I ■ tliinfe,' is • strongly cotiiitenanced , by tbe 
consideration 5 tliat, bad the idea of the criminality of suicide 
been in any degree a process of rojisoning^ a correspojidiiig 
couviction of the guilt of murder must iia^ve followed it. I 
hndj however, one '' case ■’wMcb is at variance with this hypo- 
thesis ; The reasoning of that unfortunate individual was, that 
if he committed murder and died by the hand of Justice, there 
■would be time for making his peace witli the Almighty between 
tlie crime and his execution^ which would not be the case if ha 
should die by suicide; This was a species of reasoning, — but 
it was purely the reasoning of insanity. 

Attempts have been made to refer insanity to disease of 
bodily organSj but hitherto without much stiecess; In some 
instancesj wo are able to trace a Connexion of this kind ; blit, 
in a large proportion, v/e can trace no bodily disease. On 
this subject, as well as various other points connected with the 
phenomena of insanity, extensive and careful observation will 
be required, before we shall he entitled to admnee to any 
conclusions. In regard to what have been called the moral 
causes of insanity, also, I suspect there has been a good deal 
of fallacy, arising froip considering as a moral cause, what 
was really a part of the disease. Thus, we find so many 
cases of insanity referred to erroneous views of religion, so 
many to love, so many to ambition, &c. But, perhaps it may 
be doubted whether that which was, in these cases, considered 
,as the cause, •was not rather, in many instances, a part of the 
hallucination; TInsj I think, applies in a peculiar maimer to 
the important subject of religion, which, by a common but 
very loose mode of speaking, is often mentioned as a frequent 
cause of • insanity^ -When there is a constitutional tendency 
•to Insanity, or -to ■melancholy, one of its leading modifications^ 
evoryfeubject Is distorted to which the mind can be directed., 
and noii'e more frequently- or more remarkably than the great 
-questions of religious ^ belief. But this is tlie effect, not the 
cause; and the frequency ■ of this kind of hallncination, ■ and 
.the various -'forms which ’it assumes, may be ascribed to the 
subject being one- to- which the minds of all men are so natur*- 
•ffly directed in one 'degree' or ■another,- and of which no man 
living can entirely divest Mtnself. Even wdien -the mind does 
give way tinder a great- moral - cause, such ^as OTerwhehning 
itiisfortunos, We often-'finff that the hallucination does not refer 





tO'tlieiii, blit to somotiiin^ entirely distinct ; striking extioiples 
of tliis are mentioned by PineL ■ , . , 

Insanity is^ in a large portion of eases, to be traced to 
Iiereditary predisposition ; and tbis.is often so strong, tliat no 
prominent moral cause is necossary for the production • of tbe 
disease, and probably no moral treatment ' would Iiave any 
effect in preTenting it. We niitst, lioweTer. suppose,, tliat, 
wlierO' a tendency to insanity exists, tkere liay b8,„ in itimj 
.cases, circmnstances in.niental , habits -or 'mental; discipline, cal- 
culated either to favor or^to counteract the. .tehdeney. - Insar 
riity frequently commences with a. state, in which particular 
impressions ffx themselves upon the miiid, in a manner entir^ely 
. disproportioned to their true relations ; and in which these false 
impressions fail to be corrected by the judgment, comparing 
tiiem with otlier impressions, or with external things. In so far 
as mental habits may be supposed to favour or promote suck 
a condition, this may be likely to result from allowing the 
Blind to ivander away from the proper duties of life, or to 
luxuriate amid scenes of the imagination ; and permitting 
mental emotions, of whatever kind, to, be excited in a manner 
disproportioned to the true relations of the objects %vhich give 
rise to them; — ^in short, from allowing., the mind -to ramble 
ainongimaginary events, or to be led' away. slight and 
casual relations, instead of steadily exercising’tim judgmeht 
in the investigation of truth. We might refer to the same 
head habits of distorting events, and of foundhig upon them 
conclusions which they do not warrant. These, and other 
propensities and habits of a similar kind, constitute what is 
called an ill-regulated mind. Opposed, to it is that habit of 
cool and sound exercise of the understanding, by which events 
are contemplated in their true relations, and consequences, 
and mental emotions arise out of them such as they are, really 
calculated to produce. Every one must be familiar wdth the 
difference which exists among different individuals,- in this 
respect ; and even in the same individual at different times. 

, We trace tlio inffuence of, the 'principle .hx the " impression 
which is made by events coming upon us suddenly and tiiiex- 
pectodly; and the manner in which 'the. emotioix is gradually 
brought to its proper bearings, .as the mind accommodates 
itself to the event, by contemplating it in its true relations. 
In such a mental process as this, we observe the most 
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remarkable diversities among various individuals. In soine> the 
mind rapidly eontemplates the event in all its reiations, and 
speedily arrives at the precise Impression or emotion which it 
is in truth fitted to produce. In others, this is done more 
slowly, perhaps more imperfectly, and probably not without 
the aid of suggestions from other minds ; while, in some, the 
first impression is so strong and so permanent, and resists in 
such a manne»those considerations which might remove or 
hioderate it, that %ve find difficulty in drawing the line between 
it and that Mn4 of false impression which constitutes the 
lower degree of insanitvi . Habits of mental ■applicatioii;,.imist 
also exert a great infiuence ; and we certainly remark a.#iik-‘ 
ing difference between those who are accustomed mejialy to 
•works of imagination and taste, and those whose minds 
been rigidly exercised" to 'habits of calm and severe lnqmr|. 
A fact is mentioned by Dr. Conolly, which, if it shall be 
firmed by farther, observation, wmuid lead to some most im-< 
^pbrtant reflections, ' He states that it appears ffom , tho 
registers of ^ the'. Bicetre,, that m.aniacs of the more educated 
classes consist almost entirely of priests, artists,- painters, 
sculptors, poets, and musicians ; while no instance, it is said, 
occurs of the disease in naturalists, physicians, geometricians, 
.or clieniists* 

The higher degrees of insanity are in general so distinctly 
defined in their characters, as to leave no room for doubt In 
deciding upon -the nature, of the affection. But it Is other- 
wise in regard to many of the lowmr modifications ; and great 
'discretion is often required, judging whether ^ the conduct-of 
an_ individual, in particular instauces, is to be considerpd as 
Jndiaitive'offinsflinity. , This aiises from the principle, which 
niuit never be; lost sight. of, that, In, such cases, weuro not. to 
decide simply ffrom'^,,the. facts. themselves, but. by, their relation 
to other.' circumstances, and -to the . previous ■ Imbits and 
character of, the iudiYiduah There are. many peculiarities and 
eccentricities of character which do, not constitute insanity'; 
and the same pecuimrities,. may afford reason for suspecting 
ms%nity in one- person; and not in another namely,, when in 
..the former, they, have.. appeared suddenly, and, are much 
.ppppsed/to his ..prOvious.^ unifoml pharaoter,; wThile, .■ to - the 
latter they have been, 1<^% ■hno'wn to be habitual and uatuml. 
Thus,,, acts, of though'^less prodigality and extravagance inii}% 
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in one person, be considered entirely' la accordance witb Ms 
uniform cliaracter ; while the same acts, committod by a per- 
son forinorly distinguished, by sedate and prudent condnct, 
may give good ground for suspecting insanity, — and in fact 
constitato- a form in which the affection very often appears. 
In ordinary cases of' insanity, a man^s conduct is to be' tried 
by a eoinparison with the average conduct of other men ; but, 
in many of the ’cases now referred to, he must be oomimred 
ivith Ms' former self. 

Another caution is to be kept -In mind, ’respecting the 
mental impressions of the individual^ in these slight or sus- 
pected cases of insanity; — ^that ah 'impression, which gives 
reason 'for suspecting insanity in one case, because we know it 
to ‘die entirely unfounded and imaginary, may allow of no such 
ccHtclusion in another, in which it has some reasonable' or 
plausible foundation. Insane persons indeed often relate stories 
which hang together so plausibly and consistently, that we can- 
not say whether wo are to consider them as indicative of insanity, 
until we have ascertained wdiether they have any foundation, 
or are entirely imaginary. In one instance wdiich w^as referred 
to in the discussions respecting a late , remarkable case, the 
principal fact alleged against the' individual was, his havinf 
taken up a suspicion of the fidelity of his wife. But it turned 
out to be a very general o][)imon among Ms neighbours that 
the impression was well founded. ' The same principle 
applies to the antipathies against intimate friends wdiich are 
often so remarkable in the insane. They may be of such a 
nature as decidedly to mark the hallucination of insaaiity, — > 
as wdien a person expresses a dislike to a child, formerly 
beloved, on the ground that he is not really his child, but 
an evil vspirit which has assumed Ms- form. This is clearly 
insanity ; but if the antipathy be against a friend or relative, 
without any such reason assigned for it, we require to keep 
4ii view the' Inquiry, ‘whether the impression be the result of 
- hallttcina.tion, ' or whether the relative 'has really given any 
ground ‘'for it. In all sight or- doubtful cases, mubli discre- 
tion should 'be' used in putting ah individual under restraint, 
and still more in immediately subjecting Mm to confinement 
ill an 'asylum for lunatics. 'But-tliere is one • modification in 
. which all such delicacy must be dispensed %vith,-— namely, in 
those melancholic cases which have shown any tendency to 
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suicide. 'Wlienever tliis propensity dias appeared, no time is 
to be lost in taking tlie most effectual precautions ; and tlie 
most painful consequences have Tory often resulted, in cases 
of tliis description, from misplaced delicacy and delay. 

The subject of haliiicination, in insanity, we have seen, 
may be either entirely imaginary and groundless, or may be a 
real event viewed in false relations, and canied to false con- 
sequences. This view of the subject bears upon an important 
practical point which has been much agitated, — the li^ibili#' 
of maniacs to punishment ; and which has been ably and 
ingeniously argued by Lord Erskine, in his defence of Hat- 
held, who fired at Ms Majesty, King George IIL The 
principle contended for by this eminent person is, that when a 
maniac commits a crime under the inhueiice of an impression 
which is entirely visionary, and purely the hallucination of 
insanity, he is not the object of punishment ; but that, 
though he may have shown insanity in other things, he is 
liable to punishment, if the impression under whieli lie acted, 
was true, and the human passion arising out of it was directed 
to its object. ..He illustrates this principle by con- 

trasting the case of Hatfield with that of Lord Ferrers. 
Hatfield had taken a fancy that the end of the world was at 
hand, and that the death of his Majesty was in some way 
connected with important events which were about to tal^e 
place. Lord Ferrers, after showing various indications of 
insanity, murdered a man against whom he was known to 
harbour deep-rooted resentment, on account of real transac- 
tions, in which that individual had rendered himself obnoxious 
to him. The former, therefore, is considered as an 
example of' the pure hallucination of insanity ; the latter as 
one of human passion founded on real events, and directed to 
proper object. Hatteld, accordingly, was acquitted' ; but 
Lord Ferrers ,was convicted of murder, and executed. The 
contrast between the two cases is stifficiently striking ; but It' 
may be questioned whether it will bear all that Lord Erskine 
has 'founded upon it. ' There can be no doubt of the first of 
’Ms propositions, that a person acting under the pure hal- 
lucination of insanity, in 'regard to impressions which are 
entirely • unfounded, is not. the object of punishment. But, 
'the conTerse does not seem, to 'follow';' ‘ namely,, that the man 
'becdinos an object ofpunish.men% merely because the impression 
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was ftjttiKled in liiet, and beoanse tliere was a limimn passion 
directed to its proper object, .For it is among 'ilia cliaracters 
of insanity, not only to call ap impressions which are entirely 
tisionary,* hut, 'also to distort and exaggerate those ' which are 
true, and to carry tlioni to consequences wliich they do not 
’^rarraiit in the estimation of a sound mind. A person, for 
iirstance, wlio has suffered a loss in business which does not 
a.ffect Iffs, circumstances in any important degree, ^may inmir 
giiie, under’ the inftnence of haIluciilatio% that he is a rninecl 
mail, and that his "family, is reduced, to beggary. Now, were 
a wealthy man, under the inffueiice of, such halhicination, to 
commit an outrage on a person who had ^defrauded him of 
trifling Slim, the case would afford the character mentioned 
by Lord Erskine, — human passion founded upon real events, 
and directed to its proper object : but no one, probably, would 
doubt for a moment, th.a,t the iiroeess was as much the result 
of insanity, as if the impression had been entirely visionary* 
In this hypothetical case, indeed, the injury, though real, is 
slight ; blit it does not appear, that the principle is necessarily 
affected by the injury being great, or more In relation to the 
result which it leads to aecordhig to the usual course of human 
passion. It would appear probable, therefore, that, in dpeid- 
irg a doubtful case, a jury ought to be guided, not merely by 
the , circumstances of the' case’ itself, but hy the evidence' of 
insanity in other things. This, accordingly, appears to Iiave 
been the rule ‘on which a jury acted iu another important case 
mentioned by Lord Erskine, iu which an unfortunate female* 
under the iiiiluence of insanity, murdered a man who had 
seduced and deserted her. Here was a real injury of the 
liighost description, and human passion founded upon it and 
directed to its proper object ; but the jury, on proof of 
derangement in other things, acquitted the prisoner, who* 
accordingly, soon passed into a state of undoubted and 
deplorable insanity/'" In the case of Lord ‘ Ferrers, als.o, it 
would appear, that the decision proceeded, not so much upon 
the principle'" of lumiah passion^ directed; to its proper obleot,' 
as upon an impression, that his Lordship’s .previous 'conduct- 
had been indicative of imcoiitrolled violence of temper, rather 
than actual insanity* ' \ ’ 

';;Some of the points which have been biieffy alluded to, seem 
to bear on the practical part of ‘this , Important' subject,— the 
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intellectual and moral treatment of iEsanity. Witlioiit enter- 
ino' on any leiigtliened diseiissioiij, some leading* principles may 
1)0 referred tO' the- following Iieads : — 

I. It will 1)0 generally admitted, that eyery attempt to 

reason witli a maniac is not only fruitless, but rather tends to 
fix more deeply Ms erroneous impression.' ' An rule 

in the management of tlie insane, will- tke’|efore be, ’to-' avoid 

‘=*0very allusion to the sub|pct of tlieir liaBdcmation, to remove 
ftom tlieni every tMng calculated by ' msociation to lead to 
it^ and -to separate them from scenes and persons Kkely to 
recall or keep up tlie erroneous impression. Hence, proba« 
bly, in a great -measure, arises tlie remarkable benefit of 
removing tlie insane from, their usual residence, friends, and 
attendants, ’and placing /them in new scenes, and- ■ entmel^f 
under the care of strangers. , The actual efiect of this measure 
is familiar to 'every one, who is in any degree conversant with 
the management of the insane. That the measure may have 
its full eftect, it appears to be of importance that the patient 
should not, for a considerable time, be visited by any friend 
or acquaintance; but should he separated from every thing/ 
connected witii his late erroneous associations, The danger 
also is w’ell knowni -which attends preiuat me return to homo 
and common associates ; — ^immediate relapse having often foh 
lo-wed tliis, in cases wdiicli had been going on for some time 
in the most favourable manner. 

II. Occupation. Tins is referable to two kinds, — ^bodily 
and mentcii. The higher states of mania, in general, admit 
of no occupation ; but, on the contrary, often require coerci- 
on. A degree below this may admit of bodily occupation, 
kind, when this can be accomplished in such a manner as fully 
to occupy the attention,’ and produce fatigue, there is reason 
to ''believe that mdoh benefit may result from it. 'Dr. Gregory 
'used to mention a’-fakaner' in the north of Scotland, wdio had 
acquired uncommon celebrity in the treatment of tlie Insane ; 
'and his method consisted cMefiy in having them constantly 
employed in the- most ’severe bodily labour. As soon, also, as 
the 'sHWiou of the'‘patient wiE' adniit of it, mental occupation 
' mast 'be ‘considered, as of the utmost importance. It siiottld 
not consist merely ' of- "desultory employment or amusement, 
but should probably ^be regulated’ by 'two prineiplesv ' 1. Oc^ 
cupations calculated'ito lead' the mind gradually Into a con- 
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iioetecl series of tlionglit. Wlieii the ixientAI condition of tlie 
patient IS siicli as to nia-ke it practicable/ notMng answers so 
well as a course of liistory, the leading events being' distinctly 
written out In, the form of -a tables with the dates. , Thus the 
attention is fixed in an easy c^ind connected manner^ — and, in 
cases which admit of such occupation being continued, the ef- 
fect is often astonishing. 2. EiideaTOuring to. discover the 
patient’s former habits, and favourite;. pursuits,; at a period 
previous to the halluciiiation, and unconnected with it ; ^ and 
using means for leading Ins attention to these.- ■ I have already 
alluded to the complete suspension of all former, pursuits and 
attachiiieuis, which often takes place in insanity,* and 'to a 
return, of them as being frequently the most marked and 
.satisfectory symptom of convalescence. . This is, in , such 
cases, to be considered as a sign, not a cause of the improve- 
ment ; but there seems every reason to believe, that the 
principle might be acted upon with advantage. ' in the moral 
treatment of certain forms of insanity. On a similar prin- 
ciple, it is probable, that, in many cases, much benefit might 
result from mental management calculatevi to revive associa- 
tions of a pleasing kind, in regard to circumstances anterior to 
the. occurrence of the, limladyw-' ./ . 

III. ■ Careful ■ ' classification of the insane, i-so*^ fhat the' .miid 
and peaceful inehuicliolio may not be harassed by the ravings 
of the maniac. The importance of this is obvious ; but of 
still greater importance it will probably be, to, watch the first 
dawnings of reason, and instantly to remove the patient from 
all associates, by whom his mind might be. again bewildered. 
The following case mentioned by Pinel is certainly an extreme ' 
one, but much important reflection arises -out of- it in .refer- 
ejiee both to this and the preceding topic. A musician con- 
fined in the Bicetre, as one of the first symptoms of returning 
reason, made some slight allusion to his favoxirite instrunieiit. 
It was immediately procured for him; he occupied-fiimself 
with music for 'several hours every day^ and his. convalescence 
seemed to, be advancing rapidly. But liO' was -then iipfortu- 
natoly allowed,, to come frequently into 'contact with a furious, 
maniac, ,by meeting, him in . the gardens. -'Thf musiciai/o 
miiid was- unhinged-; Ms violin was.. de,s.troy 0 d;. and he foil 
back into a, state of insanity wMcli was- considered as con- 
finned and hopeless. ‘ ' 
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Tliese ol)serTatimis eontaiif only a very sliglit and ifl|)erfect 
tIow of a subject of intense interest. Tiie 'ineiiial ifiaiuige- 
meat of the insane seems to ■deserve a mncb gro^^er degi’ee of 
attention tlian lias lutlierto been devoted to'^t; — and it 
appears to open a field for intellectual, experiment, vrliicli 
promises most interesting and important results. There is 
one such experiment, the .efiect of -which I liave contempI<‘ited 
vfith much interest, nam^y? the iufiiience produced upon the 
insane by divine , service. I have been ^ informed by Dr. 
YellowJy, that in the asylum of Norwich the iafiuence of this 
has been such, that on seeing the patients retiring from service, 
a stranger could scarcely detect in one of them any appearance 
of insanity ; and that even when one has manifested, during 
service, any degree of restlessness or excitement, lie has been 
instantly checked by tbe other patients near him. This 
interesting fact shows what may be done ; and I have no doubt 
that, when the intellectual and moral iuanagemeiit of the insane 
shall be prosecuted with the attention which is due to it, 
prlneipies will be, developed of much pnurtieal interest on tliis 
iniporiant subject. There is another object t>f great iinpor- 
taiice to which a careful intellectual manageme-iit appears to 
he applicable ; I mean the prevention of insanity in those In 
wdiom there exists the liereditary predisposition to it. I have 
210 doubt that in this respect much might ho dona by careful 
and appropriate mental culture, commenced in early life ; and 
that irremediable injury often arises from the want of it. 
There is every reason to believe that, in such eases, the ten- 
dency is greatly promoted by an ill-rogulated state of mind, 
and that in many instances it might be prevented by a sound 
mental; discipline^ ' 

'• Cases of ■ decided' 'insanity in general admit of little mental 
'treatment, until the v' force -of, the disease has-been broken in 
gjome considerable degree. But, among the numerous modi- 
fications which come under the view of the physician, there 
are vaxnous forms in wMchj by judicious manageincant, a great 
deal Is to be-acecmplished. Some -of these affections are of a 
temporary ’-nature', I- and” have so- little iiiffuence on a man’s 
general conduct in life, . that they are .perhaps not known 
beyond -Ins own family,;. -Or- confidential iri ends. In some of 
■tliese'Casesf the individual 'is sensible of -the ■ singular change 
wjiich dias taken place 4h the state of his mental powers, and 
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laments tlio distortiosi of liis feelings and ailoctions. He coiii*™ 
pialnSs perlia.pSj tliat lie lias lost Ms usual interest in Ms fami- 
ly, aiid.liis usual affection for tliem ; and that lie seems to he 
deprived of every feeling of wliicli he was formerly sxiscepti- 
hle. Tiie trnth is, that tiie mind has become so occupied by 
the erroneous impression, as to be inaccessible, to any other, 
ajid incapable of applying to any pursuit, or following- out a 
train of thought. ' • , ' ' 

A most interesting; affection of this class often comes under 
the, observation of the physician, consisting-of deep but errone-* ■ 
<4us views of religion, — ^generally accompanied with aisturbc.d 
sleep, and considerable derangement of the system, and pro- 
ducing a state of mind closely bordering Upon insanity. It 
occurs most commonly in young persons of acute and sus- 
ceptible feelings, and recjuiros the most delicate and cautious 
management, "^two modes of treatment are frequently a.dop- 
ted in regard to it, both equally erroneous. The one consists 
in hurrying the individual into the distraction of company, or 
a rapid journey ; the other, in urging religious discussions,, 
'and books of profound divinity. Both are equally injudicious, 
especially the latter ; for every attempt to discuss the important 
subject,, to which the' distorted impression refers, only serves 
to fix the hallucination more deeply. The mode of trea,t- 
ment, which I liave found most beneficial, consists , of regular 
exercise, with attention to the general health ; and lu 
enforcing a course of reading of a nature likely to fix tlie 
mind, and carry it forward in a connected train. Light read- 
ing or mere aanusement will not answer the purpose. A 
regular course of history, as formerly mentioned, appea..r.s to 
succeed best, and fixing tlie attention by writing out tlio dates 
and leading events in the form of a table. When the mind 
has been thus gradually exercised for some time, in a con-- 
nected train of thought, it is often astonishing to observe how 
it vdll return to the subject which had entirely, overpowered 
it, with a complete dissipation of former erroneous impres- 
sions. A frequent complaint at the commencement of such 
an exercise is, that the- person finds it impossible to fix the. 
attention, or to recollect the subject of even a few sentences : 
this is part of the disease, and, by pei'severanee, gradually 
disappears. This experiment I have -had occasion to make 
many times, and it has always appeared, to me one of extreino 
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interest. . I do not say tliat it ' lias tiniforiiily SIlcoe^^il, for 
tlie a,ffectloii frequently passes into confirmed insanity ; bat it 
lias succeeded in a sufficient number of instances to guve every 
encouragement for a careful repetition of it. The Kamc 
observations, and tlie same inode of treatment, apply to tbo 
otlier forms of partial lialiucinatioii. The plan is, of course, 
to be assisted by regular exercise, and attention to the geoorai 
health, which is usually much impaired. The aitections are 
particularly connectech in a very intimate .manner, with a 
disordered state of the stomach and bowels, and witli derange- 
ments in the female constitution. Means adapted to these 
become, therefore^ an essential part of the maiuigement. 

There has been considerable discussion respecting tlie 
distinction between, insanity and idiocy. It has been said tifat 
the insane reason Justly on false premises ; and that idi<,)ts 
i'eason falsely on sound premises. This does not seem to be 
well founded. It -would appear, that a inaniae may reason 
either upon false or true premises ; but that, in either case, 
his reasoning is inliuenced by distor-ted views of the relations 
of things. The idiot, on the other hand, does not reason at, 
ivll ; that is, thoug'li he may remember the facts, he does not 
triieo their relations. Idiocy appears to consist, in a greater 
or less degree, in a simply impaired or weakened state of the 
mental powers: ; but this is not insanity. On the contrary, 
wo have seen that, in the insane, certain luenial powers may 
be in the highest state of- activity, — ^the menmry recalling 
things long gone by, — ^the imagination ibrining brilliant 
associations, — every faculty Jn the highest activity, except die 
power of tracing.'cqrrect relations.- 1 have already referred to ■ 
a 'gentleman mentioned by Pinel,. who possessed, during the 
paroxysm, a brilliancy- -of conception and a readiness of 
memory 'which were not natural to him. Another, meiitioned 
by the same writer, who was. infatuated witli the chimera 
of perpetual motion, constructed pieces of inechani.sm wliicli 
were the result of the most profound coinbmations, at the 
time ^Yh.ell he was so mad that lie believed his bead to 
have been changed. A female inontioned, I believe, by liush, 
sang with great beauty and sweetness, which she could not 
do when she was sane' and d itiusician played, when insane, 

. much 'better than; when 

. ■ la that ■rehiarkable.-obht^tation of the mental fficiilties; m 
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trie otlier \ve call idiocy, fatuity, ' or demei}tia..j 

tliei’e is none of tlie distortion ’ of insanity. It is a simple 
torpor of (lie faculties, in the higher degrees ainoLinting to 
total iiiseiisihility to ewy impression 5 and some reinarkahlo 
facts are anmeoied with the manner in which it arises with- 
out bodily disease. A man mentioned hy Dr; Exish, was so 
violently afected hy some losses in trade, that he 'Was- depri- 
ved. almost Instantly of all Iiis ■ mental foculties. He: 'did not 
take notice of any thing, not even expressing a 'desire for food 4 
hut merely taking it when it wa.s put into his nionth. A 
servant dressed him in the inorning, and conducted him to a 
seat in Ins parlour, wliere ho remained the whole, *day, willi 
his Imdy hem t forward, and Ills eyes fixed on the floor. In 
this state he continued nearly five years, and tlioii reedvered 
completely and rather suddenly. *’ The account which ho 
afterwards gave of Ins condition during this pei'lod was, tlnit 
Ills mind was entirely lo.st ; and tliat it” was only about i\70 
months beiV.re Iiis iinal recovery, that he began to have sensa- 
tions and ^tlioughtrs of any kind. These a.t hrst served only 
to convey ^fears and apprehensions, espeeiaily , iji- the night'-- 
time. Of perfect idiocy |>roduced in tlie same nuiuner by a 
luoral cause, an hitikding example is gi voir by PineL Two 
young men, brothers, were carried oil by the conscript ion, and, 
in the first action in vdihdi they wore- engaged,' one of tlieni 
was shot dead by tho side of the* other. Tixe survivor was 
instantly struck with perfect itiioev. , .lie tvas taken lioinix to 
Ids father '"s house, where anotlier brother was so ahbetod b'v 
tile sight of him, that he was seized in the same manner ; an! 
in tliis^ state of perfect idiocy, tlicy were both received into 
the Bicetre. For the prodnclion of such an extraordinary 
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observed in tlie Cretins of tbe Vallais* Tliese singnlar 1)ei|M5^ 
are nstmlly divided into tliree classes, wMcb receive ,|;b6 nances 
of cretins, soiai-cretins, and cretins of the third degree. The 
first of tliese classes, or perfect cretins, are, in point of 
intellect, scarcely removed above mere animal life. Many 
of tbein cannot speak, and are only so far sensible of the 
common calls of nature, as to go, vdieii excited by Imiiger, 
to places where they have been accustomed to receive their 
food. The rest of their time is spent, either in basking in 
the sun, or sitting by the hre, without any trace of iiitelH- 
gence. The next class, or semi-c^retins, show a higher degree 
of intelligence ; they remember common events, understand 
what is said to them, and express themselves in an intelligi- 
ble manner on the most common subjects. They are tauglit 
to repeat prayers, but scarcely appear to annex any meaning 
to the words which they employ : and they cannot be tauglit 
to read or write, or even, to number their lingers. The 
cretins of the third degree learn to read and write, though 
with very little understanding of what they read, except , on 
the most coimuon topics* But they are acutely alive to their 
own interest, and exti’emely litigious. They are without 
prudence or discretion in the direction of tlieir affairs, and 
the regulation of their conduct ; yet ol^stinate and unwilling 
to be advised. Their memory is good as to what they have 
seen or heard, and tliey learn to imitate what they have 
observed in various arts, as machinery, painting, scuiptiirej 
and architecture ; but it is mere imitation without invention. 
Some of them learn music in the same inannor ; and others 
attempt poetry of the lowest kind, - distinguished by iwre 
rhyme. It is said, that none of them can be taught aritli- 
''metic, but .'I -do' mot know whether this has been ascertained 
to be invariably true ; — there is no doubt that it is a very 
general peculiarity * - 

The imbecile in ■ other ■ situations show characters very 
analogous to these. ' Their memory is often remarkably 
retentive j but it appears to be merely a power of retaining 
facts or words in the order and connexion in which they have 
boeh presented to them, v^itliout tlie capacity of tracing rela- 
iioiiS'ji and forinihg new '.associations. In this manner, they 
sometithes acquire languages? and even procure a name for a 
kind nfbschdlarship;y. ami' they learn to imitate in various 
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arts,, blit %vitlioiit mventioii. Tiie ' deiieiency appears to be 
la tlie powers of abstracting^ i-ecoBiMning*, and tracing ' rela- 
tions ; consequently they are deficient in judgment, for wbicli 
tliese processes are' necessary: 'Tire maniac, on tbe other 
Iia.nd, seizes relations acutely, rapidly, and often ingeniously, 
— but not soundly. Tliey are only incidental relations, to 
wliicli be is led by some train of association existing in liis 
own mind ; but tliey occupy Ins attention in sitcli a manner, 
that lie does not admit the consideration of' other relation&q 
or compare them' with those which haTe fixed themselves upon 
Ms mind. .« '' 

Tlie states of idiocy and insanity, therefore, are clearly 
distinguished in the more complete examples of botb. ; but 
many instances oecnx* iii wliicli they pass into each otlior, and 
where it is difficult to say to which of the affections the case 
is to be referred. I believe they may also be, to a ccrtai!! 
extent, combined ; or that there may be a certain diminution 
of the mental powers existing along with that distortion which 
constitutes insanity. They likewise alternate with one ano- 
ther, — maniacal paroxysm often leaving the patient, in the 
intervals, in a state of idiocy. A very interesting niodiiica- 
tion of another kind is mejitioned by PineL Five young 
men were received into the Bicetre, whose intellectual facul- 
ties appoai-ed to be really obliterated ; and they continued 
ill this state for periods of from three to upwards of twelve 
months. Ilioy were then seized with paroxysms of considera- 
ble violence, which continued from fifteen to twenty-fivo 
days, after which they all entirely recovered. 

Idiocy can seldom be the subject either of medical or moral 
treatment ; but tlie peculiar characters of it often become the 
object of attention in courts of law, in relation to the com- 
petency of imbocilo persons to manage their own affairs ; and 
miicli difficulty often occurs in tracing the line between com- 
petency and iiicompetancv. Several years ago a, ease occurred 
in Edinburgh, which excited, much- discussion, and shows, in a 
strlklng^ maimer, • some of ,the-, peeuli'arities; of this'. ■Condi-' 
tion of the ^mental faculties.— A gentlem$.n of ;eonsidorable 
property having died intestate, his heir rat-law w^as, a 'yoiingor 
brother, who ■ had always bef3n' reckon ed'i very, deficient iir 
Intellect ; and, eonsequently, his - relatives now brought 
an action into the Court of Session, for the purpose of 
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finding Mill iiie0inp.0tent^, and obtaining tlie aiitliority of 
tlie Court for putting Hni under trustees* In tlie InTestiga- 
tion of tMs case^ Tarioiis respectable persons depi^seclj tliat 
tliey liad long known the individual, and considered him as 
decidedly imbecile in Ms understanding*, and incapable of 
managing bis affairs * ■ On tbe otlier band, most respectable 
evidejice was^prodiiced, that he had been, when at school, an 
excellent scholar in the langmgesj and had repeatedly acted 
as a private tutor to, hoys t— that he was remarkably attentive 
to M.S own intoresty' and very strict in making a bargain ; that 
he had been proposed as a candidate for holy orders, and, 

' on his first examination in the langnages, had acepaitted him- 
self well; hut that,- in the subsequent trials, in -whicli the 
candidate is. required to deliver a discourse, he had been found 
incompetent* Tlie-Coimt of Session, after losig pleadings,, 
decided that this individual was incapable of managing his 
affairs. The case was then appealed to the House of Lords, 
where, after farther protracted proceedings, this decision was 
aldnned* I was wail acquainted with this person, and vyis 
decidedly of opinion that he was imbecile in his intellect. At 
my , suggestion the .Allowing experiment was made, in the 
course of the investigation. A small sum of money was given, 
him, with directions to spend it, and present an account of his 
disbursement, with the addition of the various articles , lie 
soon got rid of the money, but was found totally incapable of 
this very simple process of arithmetic, though the sum did not 
exceed a few sliiliings. This individual, then, it would appear, 
possessed the simple state of memory, which enabled him to 
acquire languages ; but was deficient in tlxe capacity of com- 
bining, refiecting, or comparing.': HivS 'total i:aability to per- 
form the ' most simple ..process of arithmetic was a prominent 
character in the case,-' analogqtts to what I have already stated 
in regard to ■ the, €retins>.':;In: doubtful cases' of tlio Lind 
think this might be employedias a negative tost, with advaii- 
tage ; for it probably will not be doubted, that a person, who 
Is incapable of. sirch a. process, is incompetent to manage his . 
affalrSi , * . 

■ I was lately- consuited,.and;exaniined before a Jury, respect- 
fog anbtlier\youhg'^> gentleman, -ihe chief peculiarity of whose 
, mental condition-is, .a "..total want of the' po>fer' of, .tracing' rela- 
' tiqns. both as-fo timbfond-humbers. He is about ‘ fc^renty-foiir 
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years of a^e, of a ..respectable and waltliy fatiiilyj and lias 
been educated 'witli every care. He Ixa-s - made considerable 
proficiency in tlie langnages ; liis niemo.ry is good, especially } 

for dates, aid lie Inis a considerable tVirn for music. His 
cleiiciency is shown by such examples as the following, I laid 
before liiin a lialf-sovereign, a Ixalf-crown, and'a few sMllings; 
blit be could not, after repeated attempts,-' tell tlie amount. 

He was sliowii a very common sliver watcb, and a Imndsome 
gold wateli, and being asked their value, he answered correct--^' 
ly, about three or four pounds for the one, and forty guineas' 
for the other. Being then asked, if they, were to be 'exchang- 
ed, liow much money the owner of the gold watch ivoiild 
have .to receive in addition to the silver watch, he said about 
tlirep pounds, and could not bo brought to give a more correct 
answer. He tells Ids age correctly, and the year in which he 
was born, but if asked bow* many years there are between 
1810 and 1834 ho cannot give a correct answer. He shows 
various extravagancies in his notions respecting many of the 
ordinary ahairs of life, but he is careful of his money, and in 
}iis ordinary conduct is gentle and amiable. From the facts 
w'hieh 1 have stated, the jury found him incompetent, and 
gave .^iiithority for piaoiiig him under trustbosy ' 

It is a singular fact, that the imbecile ■ are, In general, 
extremely attentive to their own interest, and perlnaps most 
commonly cautious in their proceedings. Ruinous extravii;* 
ganec, absurd schemes, and quixotic ideas of liberality and 
magnificence, are more allied to insanity the former mar 
become the dupes of others, but it is tlie latter who are most 
likely to invoive and ruin theniselyes, ' ' * '"■ 

Before leaving the subject of Insanity, there is a point of 
great interest^ which may be briefly referred to. It bears, in 
a very striking manner, upon what may be- called the patho- 
logy of the mental powders, — ^but I presume not to touch upon 
it, except in the slightest manner. In the ■ language' of com- 
mon life, we sometimes speak of - a moral ih$4nit;j, in which -a 
man rushes headlong through .a course-'-'of '•vice ‘and' crime, 
regardless of every moral restraiiit,.of ' every -social tie, -and' of 
all consequences, whether • more immediate, or future.. ' iYet, if 
we take the- most melancholy instance- of: this'.tiad that' can 
b© furnished by the history .of human '.depravity/ the indivi- 
dual may still be recognised, in regard to all physical relations, 
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as a mail of a sound mind ; and lie may be as well qualified 
as otlier iiien. for tlie details of luisiness, ox* tlio inyestigations 
of science. He is correct in his judgment of all tlie pliysical 
relations of tilings ; but in regard to their moral rolationsj 
eyery correct, feeling appears to be obliterated. If a maiij 
tlienj may thus be correct in liis judgment of all physical 
i’elations, while he is lost to every moral relation, we luiyo 
strong ground for believing that there is in liis constitution a, 
power, distinct from reason, but which holds the same sway 
over his inorad powers, that reason does among his intellec- 
tual,; and that the intluence of this power may be weakened 
or lost, while reason remains uiiim[>aired. This is the moral 
principle, or the power of conscience. It has been supposed 
by some to bo a modification of reason, but the considerations 
now referred to appear to favour the opinion of their being 
distinct. Tiiat this |tpwer should so completely lose its siray, 
while j^eason remains unimpaired, is a point in the moral con- 
stitution of man which it does not belong to the physician to 
'investigatbi, '‘'The' fact is toqestionable ; — ^the solution is. to be 
sought for in the records of eternal truth. 


IV,-^gPECTHAL ILLUSIONS, 


The theory ' of spectral illusions is closely conxxeoted with 
that of the affections -treated of in the preceding parts of this 
section ; and I shall cqkcMde this ‘subject with a very brief 
notice of sonie’ pf the most authentic facts relating to them, 
under the, following heads. 

' ’ L False 'pex’ception^,' or impressions made upon Alio senses 
only, in . wdiich the mind does not participate. 'Of this class 
there ai*e several modifications, which have been referred 
to under the subject of perception I add, in this place, the 
following additional examples. — A gentleman of high mental 
endowments, now^ upwards 'of eighty years of age, of a spare 
habit, and enjoying uninterrupted health, has been, for nearly 
tvfelve years, liable. , to ’ almost daily visitations from spectral 
figures;; They, m^geheml, '.present hiuiian countonancas ; the 
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wvipuii 4iis younger aays. lie -earn seldom recognise, among 
tlie spectres, any figure or countenance .wMcli lie remembers 
to liaveseea ; but his own face. has occasionally been presented 
to . him, gradpaliy uiidorgolng the . change "from youth to 
limnliood, and from manhood to old age* The'' figiu’es fippear 
at various times ^ of the day,, both night and morning. ;■ — they 
eoiitinue before^Mm for some time, and, he, .-.sees - them' almost 
e(|iiaily well with Ms eyes open or 'shut,— in foil -daylight or 
in darkness^ They are almost alway^-of a, pleasant character, 
and lie seems to court their presence,., 'as ;a source of amuse-- 
meiit to Mm, Me finds that he can^ banish them by drawing 
Ms hand across his eyes, or' by shutting and. opening*'' Ids eye- 
lids once or_^ twice for a second or two, — ^but, on these occa- 
sions*^ they often appear again soon after, / The figures are 
sometimes of the. size of life, andsamotimes, in miniature; 
but they are, always defined and,. finished .’with the dearness 
^ aii,d iiiiiiiiteness , of the imest paintii^., y.They sometimes 
appear as if at a considerable distaneeyand gradually approach 
liiitii they seem almost to touch. ids face,;— at other, times 
tJiey^ fioat from side to side, or disappear;- in. ascending, or desr 
eending. In general, the comitenaufce of thd speeds is pro*’ 
santecl to him, ^ but, on some ocoasipna, lie the back of 
the ^ head, ^ both of males and .‘famaleg, ' eMiibiting yarions ' 
foshions of wigs and head-dress#, 
iull-bottome4 'Vfig of^ a_fori!ier’age-*,vTiCt the’ time,, wdioii '.these 
visions began to appear fo him, he was in thaiabit pf taki'ft:>', 
little or no -wine ; . and this has been his-, common practice 
since , but he finds that any addition to' Ms us-iial Qiiaiiiity of 
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wine increases the^ mimber ■ and vivacity of tlie visions. Of 
tiie effect of bodily illness be can give no acconntj except tijat 
once^ ‘wlxen bo. bad a cold, and took a tew drops of laudannin 
tbe room appeared entirely filled with peculiarly brilliant 
objects, gold and silver ornaments, and precious gems ‘ but 
tbe spectral visions, were either not seen, or loss distinct/ 

I leave tills remarkable case as it stood in tbo fonne^* 
editions of this work. Soon after tbe publication of tbe 
iourtb edition, tins gentleman bad an attack in bis bead 
followed by confusion of tbougbt, and loss of tbe use of tlm 
Jbngksb language, as mentioned in page 96 of tbe present 
edition. Since . tbat, time less, is known of bis 'spectral illu- 
sions ; but it ba,.s been ascertained tbat be is still liable to 
tbem. On one. occasion, in particular, be saw tbe figure of ' 
bis deceased wife, wbo seemed to beckon to him to follow her 
tbrouglyawrindow.; and be actually made bis wav tbromdr 
the window, and fell on tbe lavni, a height of bet^k^en seven 
and eight feet. . He got^ up instantly, and followed. the appa- 
rition into tbe garden and conservatory, which bad been 
quent resort of Ms lady. He then inet bis overseer, ■ told 
him wbat^ bad occurred, and asked, him whether be bad not 
seen liis/wife. Upon being reminded tliat sbe was dead, be 
seemed to awake as from a dream, and returned to the house 
and he never again was heard to alinde to the occurrenoe. " ’ 
Another ^entlemaii, who died some time ago at the a<ye of. 

eighty, for several years before his death, never sat dowri to 
table at his meals, without the impression of’ sittiiio. down 
with a large party, dress, ed in the fasMon of fifty years hack 
This ..gentleman was blind of one eye, and the sight of tho 
otlfor;. was vei7^ imperfect : on this account he wore over it a 
green shade; aud he .liad often before him the imaire of hi.s 
own countenance, as if it were reflected from the inner sur- 
face of the shade, ' A ’ yeiy remarkable modification of this' 
class of illusions has been oommnnicated to me by Dr. Dewar 
of Stirlhig. It occurred in a lady who was quite blind, her 
e;yes being also disorganized and sunk. She never walked out 
■without seeing a little old wotaan with a red cloak and a 
crutch, who. seemed .to walk before her. She had no illusions 
wbeu witbui aooi's, . b ' ^ ■ 

Since .the 'CditiQxi 'of _ tins vchmic wu3 published tbci 
cw of a genilemab-b^.bccix commimicatc<l to me, wlio^ Baa 
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heeii Ills life affected by the appearance of spectral figures* 
To suck ari extent doss this peculiarity exist, 'that, if -he meet 
a frieiKl ill tlie street, ' he cannot at first satisfy himself* whe* 
ther he really sees tlie indiYidiial or a spectral figure. By 
close ' attention he can remark a difference between them, in 
the outline of the real figure being more distinetiy defined 
than that of the spectral ; but in general, he takes means for 
eorreoting his Yisual impression by touching, the figure, or 
by listening to the sound of his footsteps. 'He has also th© 
|>ower of calling up spectral figures at Ms will, by 'directing 
his attention steadily to the conception of his o%vn mind ; ami 
this niLiy either consist of a figure or a scene wdiicli he 
has seen ; or it may be a composition created by his imagina- 
tion. But though lie has the faculty of producing* the illusion, 
he has no power of banishing it ; and when he has called up 
any. particular spectral figure or scene, he never can say how 
long it may continue to haunt him. The gentleman is in the 
prime of life, of sound mind, in good health, and engaged in 
business, xinothOiyof Ms family has been affected in the same 
iiiauiier, though in a. slighter degree. 

n. Eeal dreams^ though the person was not at the time 
sensible 'of having slept, nor, consequently, -of having' dreamt. 

person, under the iufiueiioe of some strong mental ithpres- 
sion, (hrops asleep for a few seconds, — perhaps mtliout being 
sensible of it : some scene or person connected with the iru- 
pression appears in a dream, and he starts up mider the oon- 
viction that it was a spectral appearance. I have formerly 
proposed a conjecture, by wdiich some of the’ most authentic 
stories of .second sight may be referred to this principle'; 
others seem to be referable to the principle to be mentioned 
mider the next head^ Several cases mentioned by Dr. Hib- 
bert are also clearly of the nature of dreams. ' The analogy 
between dreaming and spectral illusions is also beautifully 
illustrated, by an 'anecdote which I received froin' the gentle- * 
man ^ to. wliom it occu'rre'd, an eminent medical -'friend.. Tlav- 
i'ng sat up late one evening, under cousiderabie anxiety 'about 
one of Ms children who was ill, hcMI ai^leOp in Ms chair and 
had a friglitlu! dreaiii,, i'h^ which the prominent figure was an 
immense baboon: He - jwo'lce' with the fright, '-got tip instantly' 
and walked a table which was in^the middle of the room" 
He was then quite awake and quite conscious' of the articles 
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around liim ; bat,,,- dose -bj' tlie wall, in tlie end of tbe apart- 
lie distin.ctlj' saw tlie baboon, making tbe saano liotrible 
grimaces .wliidi lie .bad ^seeii in bis dream ; and tbe spectre 
continued ■yisiblo- for about lialf a minute. 

IlL- Inteose mental -conceptions so strongly impressed 
upoii tbe mind as,- for the moment, to be believed to liav<3» a 
real existence. / This takes place,, when,, along with the men- 
tal emotion, the individual is placed in oircmmstancos in wliieb 
external impressions are .very slight, — as, solitude, faint light, 
and quiescence, of body. It is a state closely bordering upon 
drqapiing, though. the- vision occurs, while the ^ person is in the 
' waking ^ state. - .The ■ following example is mentioned by Dr. 
ilibbert. - A gantloman was told of the sudden death of an 
old >iid intimate friend, and was deeply affected by it: . The 
impression, though .partially banished by the business of the 
day, was renawedj--6’om time to time, by conversing on tbe 
subject with. hb, family and other friends* After supper, ’’ho. 
wont- by 'himself to walk in a small court bphind'Ms- houso, 
which was bounded; by ;• extensive gardens* . T.ho sky was 
clear, and the night serene ; and no light was falling upon,, 
the court from any of the windows. As he walked down stairs, 
he was, not thinldng of any thing connected with his deceased 
triend ; but, whmi he head proceeded, at a slow pacO;^ about 
Inilf-way across the court, the figure of his friend started up 
before him in a. most distinct manner at the opposite angle of 
the’couit.'. “ lie ;was not in his usual dross j but in a coat of a 
difterent colour which -he had for some months left, off weary- 
ing. ' I could even remark a figured vest, which he had also^ 
worn about d'hc- same time,; also .a coloured silk ImndkercMef 
arOund‘ his - neck, .-in. -which' I had used to see him in a morn- 
ing;- and my .powers of , vision- seemed to become more keen 
as.'T' ga7*ed on the., phantom: before .me* The narrator then 
mentions the., -indescribable feeling which shot through his 
■fraine; biit.he soon ^recovered hhnsolft and 'Walked briskly up 
to the spot, keeping- 'ins, 'Oyes inteptly fixed upon the. spectra* 
As he approached theBpot,, it vanished, not by sinkiiig^ .into 
the earth, hut seeming to,. pelt insensibly into 

A .sunilm" example k- related by a post intelligent writer In 
the •6hristian, pbsei:yer.fpr Ootober^|;829. An intimate ’ 
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friend of my early years, and most happy in his dosnestie 
arrangoments, lost his wife under the most painful circum- 
stances, suddonly, just after she had apparently escaped from 
the dangers of an untoward confinement with her first child. 
A few weeks after this melancholy event, while travelling 
during the night on horsehack, and in all probability thinking 
over his sorrows, and contrasting his present cheerless pros- 
pects with the joys which so lately gilded the hours of his 
happy home, the form of his lost relative appeared to be 
presented to him, at a little distance in advance. He stopped 
his horse, and contemplated the vision ryith great tropidatioiij 
till in a few seconds it vanished away. Within a few days of 
this appearance, wliilo ho was sitting in his solitarv parlour 
late at night, reading by the light of a shaded taper,'the door 
he thought, opened, and the form of his deceased partner 
entered,— assured him of her complete haijpinoss, and enjoined 
him to follow her footsteps.” This second appearance was 
probably a dream ; the first is distinctly referable to the prhU 
ciples stated in the preceding observations. ^ , 

An interesting case, referable to this head, is described by 
Sir Walter Scott, iu his work on Demonology and Witch^ 
eraft, “Not long after the death of ■ a late illnstrious poet 
who had filled, .while living, a great station in the eye of the 
public, a literary friend, to wdiom the deceased had been 
well known, was engaged, during the darkening- twili-^^ht 
of an autumn evening, iu perusing one of the publications 
which professed to detail the habits and opinions of the 
distinguished individual who was now no more. As the 
reader had enjoyed the intimacy of the deceased to a consii 
devable degree, he was deeply interested iu the publication ' 
which contained some particulars relating to himself and other 
friends. A visitor was sitting in the apartment, who was 
also engaged in reading. Their sitting-room opened into an 
entrance-hall, rather fantastically fitted np -with articles of 
aimiour, skins of wild animate, and the- like.. It ,was -when 
laying do-wn his book, and passing into this hall, through 
■which the moon was heginuing to shine, that the individual of 
■whom I speak sa*, right before Wm, and in a standing posture 
the exact represOntatj^n of his departed friend, whose recol- 
lection had been so strongly brought to his imagination. "Bo 
stopped for a single moment, so as to notice the wonderful 

T 3 
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accuracy "witli wliicli fauey Irad impressed upon tfee bodily eye 
the peculiarities ,of dress aud posture of the iilustrio!is poet» 
Sensible, howeYeir, of the delusion, he felt no sentiment save 
that of wonder, at the extraordinary accuracy of the resem- 
blance, and stepped onwards towards the figure, whicii resolved 
itself, as he ■ approached, into- the various materials of 
which it was composed. These were merely a screen, occu- 
pied by great'-^coats, shawls, plaids, and such other articles 
aS' usually are found, in a: country entrance-halL^’^ 

. On this part of the subject, I shall only add the following 
example, wMch I have 'received from Dr; ■ Andrew Combe. 
A’ .geutienian, a Mend of his, had in Ms house a number of 
phrenological casts, among which was particularly conspicuous 
'a bust of Curran. A . servant ; girl belonging to the family, 
after undergoing great fatigue, awoke early one morning, and 
beheld at the foot of her bed the apparition of Curran. He 
had the same,- pale and cadaverous aspect as in the bust, but 
"he was 'BOW dressed in a -sailor’s. Jacket, and Ms face was 
decorated >with an^ immense pair of whiskers/ , In a state .of 
extreme terror she aumke her fellow-servant, and asked , whe- 
ther slie did not see the spectre. She, however, saw nothing, 
and endeavoured to rally her out of her alarm ; — but the 
other persisted in the reality of the apparition, which con- 
tinued visible for several minutes. The gentleman, it appears, 
at that time kept a -pleasure yacht, the seamen boionging to 
which were Irequentiy in the house. This, perhaps, was the 
origin of the sailor’s <Mess in wMch the spectre appeared 
and the immense wMskers had also probably been borrowed 
from one of these, occasional visitors^ . 

To‘- the same principle .we are 'probably to refer the stories 
oftiio apparitions of murdered persons,. haunting the murderer, 
until he ' was 'driven- ; to ■.gire himself up; 'to j.ustice : many 
exam.plesoftMsSnd,'are on .record. • Similar effects have 
resulted in other .'Situations from -intense mental excitement* 
A gentleman mentioned, by Dr; Conolly, when in great danger 
of being- wrecked in ‘ a boat on - the Eddystone rocks, said 
he -'actually saw MsTannly at the moment. ■ In similar circum- 
stances of" extreme' and 'immediate danger, others '.have 
described 'the. history, -.of their past, li’ps* being represented to 
them in 'Such a- vivid.' 'manner, -that -at 'a -.'single glance- the 
#hoie was ;beforb-tlunn^-. without the power of lm'aishing*the 
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iiiiprossion* Of tMs I Iia-v^e raeeiTed, a veiy remarkaWe 
example, in tlie case of a naval officer, 'who fell overboard and 
was taken up in a state of suspended ammation, from whiclt 
lie was recovered by tlie usual means. In giving an account 
of Ills feelings, lie stated bis only ■distinct - recollection to be,— 
that, in the act of di’owniiig, as it might correctly- bo called, 
the whole events.’ of his past life' were' repiesented to Mm at 
tJi6' instant In the most clear and striking, manner* . ■ , . 

To this head we- are also to, refer- some of the stories of 
second sight,- — namely by ' supposing- that they consisted of 
spectral illiisioBS arising out of strong.mental impression, .and 
by some natural coincidence fulfilled in the same manner as 
we have seen in regard to dreams. Many of these anecdotes 
are evidently embeliished and exaggerated; but the following 
I have received from a most respectable clergyman, as being 
to Ills personal knowledge strictly true. In one of the 
W estern Isles of Scotland, a congregation was assembled on 
a Sunday morning, and in immediate expectation of the 
appearance of the clergpnan, when a man started up, uttered 
a scream, and stood looking to the pulpit, with a countenance 
exprosssive of terror*- As soon. as he •epuM; be. prevailed On 
to speak, he exeiaioied, •*‘Do you not- see the minister in the 
pulpit, dressed iu a shroud !■’" — feiv ■ mii^tes after' this 
occiuTeiice, the ciei^gvinan appeared in his pdace, and con- 
ducted the service, apparently in his usual health ; but in a 
day or two after w-as taken ill, and died befoi^e the following 
Sunday. . ' 

The effect of opium is w^eil known m giving an impression 
of reality to the visions of conception or imagination : several 
striking examples of this will be found in the Confessions of 
an Opium Eater. These are in general allied, ' or actually 
amount, to the delusions of delirium, but they are sometimes 
entirely of a different nature. My respected friend, the late 
Dr. Oregory, was -accustomed to relate, a remarkahie insta-aee 
which occuiTed to dnmself. He liad gone to- the north country 
by sea, to visit a lady,. a near relation, in whom. he fait,' deeply 
interested, and who was in an 'advanced 'State 'of -copsiunptioii* 
In returning from .the visit, he had taken a--inodorate dose -.of 
laudanum,, jrith- the view, of preventing sea-sickness, ‘and was 
lying on a couchin the cabin,. .W'hen, 'the 'figure of, the 'lady 
appeared before him in so distinct a manner that her actiuil 





presence coiiU not llare-' been “■more vivicL He was quite 
awake, and fully sensible that it was a pbaixtasin produced by 
tlie opiate, along witb Ms intense mental feeling, but ho was 
unable by any effort to banish the vision. 

Some time ago I attended a gentleman, affected wntli a 
painful local disease, reqniiing the use of large opiates, but 
which often failed in producing sleep. In one watchful night, 
there passed before him a long and regular exliibition of 
characters and transactioixs, connected with certain oecur- 
renees which had .been the subject- of much conversation in 
Edinburgh some time before. The characters succeeded, each 
other with all thfe regularity'“and'YividiiesS'of a theatrical ex- 
hibition : he li(3ard their conversation, and long speeches that 
were occasionally made, some of wdxicli w^ere in rhyme : a.nd 
he distinctly remembered, and 'repeated next day, .long pas- 
sages from these poetical effusions. ' •He was quite awake, and 
quite sensible that the whole was a phantasm ; and he re- 
marked, that, when he opened liis eyes, the visioji yaxiisked, 
but instantly re-appeared whenever he closed them. 

’ IV. Erroneous impressions connected with bodily disease, 
generally disease in the brain. The illu|ilons, in these eases, 
arise in a ' manner strictly analogous to dreaming, and pro- 
bably consist of former conceptions recalled into the mind, 
and believed for the time to have a real and present existence. 
The diseases, in connexion with which they arise, are gexie- 
rally of an apoplectic or inflaxnmatory eliaracter, — sometimes 
epileptic ; and they are veiw frequent in the affection called 
delirium tremens, which is pi’-odiiced by a continued use of 
intoxicating liquors. ' Dr. Gregory used to mention in his- 
lectures' a gentleman ; liable to 'epileptic fits, in tvlioin the 
paroxysm was, generally preceded' by the appearance of an old 
woman ina red dIbak>who-seein6d to coxne up to him? nnd 
strike him on the head,' with Imr mttcli ; at that instant, 'he 
fell down in the it.-' ..It is probable' that there was in this ease 
a sudden attack of -lieadach' -conii'ected -mth the accession of 
the 'paroxysm, and that' this -led W- the. -vision in the same 
ikatiner- as bodily, feelings give -rise to dreams. ' One -of the ' 
most singular cases on /record,- of spectral illusions referable 
to this class^ is-that^ of icolai, a bookseller in Berlin, as des'- 
cribed. 'by ninmlf,; an<h';;qupted /by' Dr; ,Femar. By strong 
mortal emotions, he /seems to have been thrown into 'a state 
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fej>rderiii^ upon- mania ; and, udiiie ;■ in ' tliis condition, ms 
liaunted constantly, wMle .amfce,' . foiy; several montbs, by 
of oieii, women, animals, ..and .birds, : A -similar case is 
mentioned by Dr. Alderstony^.-^-anmn^wbokeptadrani* 
sliop, saw a soklior'endeavonriiig 'bo'^force Mmself into Ms 
lioitse in a menacing ' manner ; and, in rasMng forward to pre^ 
vent Mna, be was astonislied to find Ika.pba-iitom. He bad 
aftermwls.a succession of visions of.pet’soa&.-long ..dead, ‘and 
otbeirs • wlio , were living. . ■ Tills, manrwa^.'^dred.'^by bleeding 
and purgatives ; and the- source* of bis.- first Msioti' was traced 
to a quarred wMcli be lKtd,.some-tline;:, before, ..witli a .drunken 
soldier, A gentleman from ATnerica,,.:wbo _is, also nientioiied 
by Dr. Alderston, was seized witB severe beadacli, and coin*- 
plained of troublesome dreams ; and, ^ at tbe same time, ^ bad 
distinct visions of bis wife and faniily, wlioin .be liacl : left in 
America. In tbe state of delirium treiSiens, sucli' visions ,are 
eomnion, and assume a vaidety of forms, , I ?. Imve knpwm a 
patient describe distinctly % dance- of fairies, going on in tbe^ 
floor of tbe apartineiit, and give a most minute account .of 
tlieir figures and dresses. 

Similar pbantasins occur in., various, ,,farnis,j, in; febrile 
diseases. A lady wii%i I attended some 'years -a A on aecoiint 
of an . Inflammatory .affection of tlie cliest, .aw^mner busbaml 
one ttigbt, at tbe commencmiieat of lief.4ispr<^,.” apd begged 
bim to get up instantly. She said she , bad distinctly seen a 
man enter tbe apartment, pass -tbe .foot. of ber bed, and go 
into a closet wMcb entered from tbe opposite 'side of tbe room,, 
Sbe wras quite awake, and fully convinced: of tbe’ reality pf.tlie 
appearance; and, ,eveu after tbe closet was ey^ntined, it wa.s 
found, almost impossible to convincedier tbatit.was a delusion. 
There are numerous examples of -this Miid^^on record. ..Tbe 
writer in tbe Cliristian Observer^ lately referred to, moutionS 
a lady, who, during a severe illness, repeatedly saw her father, 
wbo resided at tbe distance of .many bundrod,, miles, coniq to 
her beside, and, withdrawing the, address her in Ms 
usual voice- and manner. A farmer,’ mentioned by the 'same 
•writer, In returning from a market,- -deeply aflectecl by a 
most, oxtraordinaiy brilliant BgbtJ,_. ' wMqb. :,be ^bought , 
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upon tlie roadj and by an appearance, in tlie iigiit, wHcdi !w . 
supposed to be onr SaTioiir. He was greatly alarmed, and' 
spiining lii$ liors.e, galloped lionie ; remained agitated daring 
tlie eTeniiig ; was seized witli typliiis fever, tlieii prevailing in 
the neighbourhood, and died in about ten days. It was alter- 
wards ascertamed that on the inorniiig of the day of tlie 
supposed vision, before he left . homo, he had complaified' dt 
lieadaoh and languor ; and there can bo no doubt that the* 
spectral appearance was ‘connected with the coiimiehcement of' 
.the fever, — Entirely analogous ‘to this, but 'still more striking ■ 

■ In' 'its 'ciremnstances,. is a -case which I have received*' from an 
.emineht medical triend-;' and the subject* of ‘ it was a fieat 
relation of Ms oviUi,. a lady "about fifty years 'Of age. On 
returning one evening''’ frdni a party, ' she , went into a dark 
room, to lay aside; s.oMe‘‘paxt" of her ..dress, when sho^ salt 
distinctly before her'^the' ^ure of death, as a sk'eletoii> with 
his arm uplifted and a dart iu-M^mnd. He instantly aimed 

■ a blow "at her with, the daft, wliie# seemed to 'strike liar on tlie 
left side. * Th^:eame night slae yas seized with fever, ;adcpm« 
panied' by symptoms^of lnll|piination in ^ the ’ left -side ; but 
recovered aftw a .severe illne.^s. So str<gigly , was the vision 
impressed i^on her mind, that, cvoii fisr some time after lier 
recovery, she ^uld not pass the door of the room in which it 
occurred, wiCiiUlt ; discovering agitation, — declaring that it vyas 
there she met vr^th her illness* 

A highly intelligent friend, whom I attended several years 
- ago, in a mild but very protracted fever, without delirium, 
hadfr6(|uent interviews witli^ a spectral visitor, who presented 
the appeafanee'-of _ an 'old and grey-’headed man, of a most 
benignant aspect*; ,His visits were always conducted exactly 
in ' tile same manner t\ he entered the room by a door wliicli 
was on the left-hand side, of the bed, passed tlie cud of the 
bed,' and seated liimself on a chair on the right-hand side : he 
then hxed’his eyes' npon the patient with an expression, of 
Intense interest and pity, but ’never spoke ; continued dis- 
tinctly visible for 'some Seconds, and their seemed to vanish 
; into air.' ' His 'visits' were sometimes repeated' daily for seve-* 
ra! days, blit sometimes Im missed a day :^and the appear- 
ance continued for soyerM" weeks. Thcf sanie geiitleinan, ' on 
- another etmsion,. whmidn perfect liealth, sit tm Ins par-^ 
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loBi- in tlie evening, distinctly, in tlie corner of tlie room, 
a Jentale figure in a kneeling posture, wlio 'continued visible 
for several seconds. 

In a lady, whose caso_ is mentioned in the Edinburgh Jour- 

nal of Science for Apr d 18S0, tiiere. was an illusion atFectiriff 
liotli aiid-fiteaiUig. Sli© repeatedly lieardljor liusl>aBd''’s 
voice calling to as if from an adjoining 

and on > 110 , occasion saw Ids ,%ure .most .'-distinctlv standing 
before' tlie ftre an .tke drawli%-.rpom, wlien’lie bad left the': 
bouse, half an liour‘ before, Sbe went and sat down witbin 
two feet 'of tbo iignre, supposing it to be ber-biisband, and' 
was greatly astoiiislied that be did not answer wben slie , spoke 
to ' Mni. ' The %o.re continued , visible; for several minutes, 
tlieii moved towards a window at tbo' fartber end of the roomy 
and' 'tliOre disappeared. - A few., days after this appearance, 
sbe saw the figure oi a cat lying on tiie beartb-rug ; and,' ^ on 
unotlier occasion, while adjusting lier bair before a mirror.’ 
late at night, slie, saiv tb.c? countenance of a friend, dressed in 
a ' sliroud, rejected from tlfe mirror, as if looking over bar 
sbouider. Tliis lady bad been, for some time, in bad bealtb, 
being , affected ^ with ^^pectoral c.omplaints, and UMcb nmw'oits 
debiiitv.-^A remarkablo feature of tins case’ was %ie illusion 
of bearing ; and of tliis I have .received anotbi^example inmi 
a medical, friend in England. A clergyman, 'aged ifty-six, ' 
acciistoinecl to full living -was suddenly sei^sed witb vomiting, 
vertigo, and ringing in bis ears, and continued in ratber m 
alarming condition ^for several days. During tins timej lie 
liad the sound in bis ears of tunes, most distinctly pJaved,. and 
in accurate succession. Tliis patient bad, at the sarne .time •. 
a very remarkablo condition of .vision, sucb as I have not 
beard of in any other case. All objects appeared to liim in- 
verted. Tills peculiarity continued tliree days, and tbeii 
ceased gradually the objects, by degrees' cbang,ing tbeir 'posi- 
tion, first to the borkontal, and tben to the erect. ’ 

■ 'V. To these sources of spectral illusions, we are, to add, 
tbougli not connected with our present subject, those wbicli 
'originate in pure misconception ; , tlio imagination working up 
Into a spectral illusion something wMob 'is really a very trivial 
occurrence. Of this class is an anecdote mentioned by Dr. 
Ilibbert, of a whole s!iip> ’ company being thrown into tlie 
utmost state of consternation, by the apparition of a cook 
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who liad died a few days before. ■■ He was dis tine seen 
•walking a-liead of tbe 'sliip^ with a peculiar gaitj by 'wliicli lie 
was distinguisbed when aliTe, from baTing one of liis legs 
sliorter tlian tbe otber. '"'On steering tbe sMp toward tbe 
object, it was found to be a piece of floating wreck. A story 
referable to tbe same principle is related by Dx*. Ferriar :• — A 
gentleman taYelling in tbe liigblands of Scotland, w'as con- 
ducted to a bedroom wMcb was reported to be baiinted by tlie 
spirit of a man wbo Ixad tlxere committed suicide. In tlxe 
night he awoke under the influence of a frightful dream, and 
found' himself sitting up in - bed with a pistol grasped in his 
light hand. On looking round the room, he now discoTefed, 
by the moonlight, a corpse dressed in a shroud reared against 
the wall, close by the uindow ; the features of the body, and 
evei-y part of the funeral 'apparel being perceived distinctly. 
On 'recovering from the fix’-st impulse ofAerror, so 'far as to 
investigate the soimce of the phantom, it w^a.s found to bo 
produced by the moonbeams' forming a long ’.bright , image 
through the 'broken window. — Two esteemed friends of minO), 
While travelling in the Highlands, 'had occasion to sle’ep, i!h' 
Separate be<% in one apartment. One of them, having awaktsd 
m the night, saw, by the moonlight, a skeleton hanging from 
the head of his. friend^s bed, — every part of it being perceived 
in the most distinct 'manner.. He instantly got up to investi- 
gate the source of the illusion, and fofcd it to l>e produced by 
the moonbeams falling upon the drapery of the bed, which 
had been thrown back, in some unusual manner, on account of 
the heat of the weathier;'' He returned to bed, and soon fell 
asleep. ' But ^ having' awaked some time after, the 
skeleton was ‘still so. ;distinctly before^ him, that he could wot 
sleep, without '.again '.getting up to trace ^ the origin of /the 
phantom. Detexmilhed /mot to _ be disturbed a third tinie, he 
xiow brought down tliO curtaih ialo its usual state, and iho 
'‘no hiore,' ■ ' ' ' ’ , ' ' ' ' ‘ 
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PART IV. 


APPLICATION OF THE 


imES OF PHILOSOPHICAL INYESTIGATION 


MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


Tbeee Las been niiicli difterence of opinion among pliiio- 
soplierSj in regard' to the place which medicine is entitled to 
hold among the physical sciences ; for, while one has main- 
tained that it rests npon an eternal basis, and has within it 
the power of rising to /perfection/ „ it has , been _d^stinctly 
asserted by another, that almost the. only resource of medi- 
is the art of conjecturing «« The- following apologue/'* 
says D’Alembert, made by a physician, a man -of wit and 
of philosophy, represents very well the state of that 'science. 
^ Nature/ says he> ^ is hgliting with the disease ; ^a blind man 
armed with a, club, that is the physician, comes to settle the 
difference. He first tries to make peace ; when he cannot 
accomplish this, he lifts his club and strikes at random ; if. ho 
strikes. the disease, ,he kills the disease ; if he strikes nature^ 
he kills nature/ An eminent ^'physidan/’ says 'the same 
writer, renoimcing a practice which he had exercised for 
thirty years, said, * I am wearied of guessing/ 

The uncertainty.' of 'medicine, which is thus a theme iboth 
for the philosopher and the humorist, is ■ deeply felt by the 
practical p'hysician in the daily exercise of Ms art. It 
. .hacomes, therefore, an. inquiry of. the, utmost- .importance, — 
what the. sources' of 'this uncertainty, are,— where that point 
is ill our researches at winch its iniuence begins, — ^and, when 
we arrive at this point, what the means are by which it may 
be diminished* . 







The perfect imtforniity of all tlie plienooiena of nature, . 

lia-ve seen to be tke fonndation of tke certtunty oi 
physical science. For, A^ken tke order and ^^ 0 "® of tkts. 
pktioinena kave once been ascertained, ive calculate 
coniidenee tkat tkey -will continue to observe tke same oidei, 
Proceeding upon tkis confidence, in relations uduok kave been 
observed regarding tke keavenly bodies, the astronomer lore* 
tells tbeir positions ey:en at very distant periods. In tke same 
manner, tke ckemist, kaving ascertained tke actions whic i 
take place wken certain substances are bro^kt into contact, 
and tL new combinations wkiek follow, decides with confi^ 
deuce, tkat, in every instance m which these agents me 
brought together, the same actions will take place, and u ill 
be followed by tke same comkinations. Hus confidence, which 
lies at the foundation. of all science, we have seen to be an 
orbrinal or instinctive principle, and not the result of ex- 
perience ', bat it is the province of experienco 
the particular, sequences to wHck itmay be applied , in o&er 
words, to dislinguisk casual relations and . sequences, kOOT 
tkose wkick we are entitled to consider as piptow^ - . 

Tke uncertainty of medicine resolves itself cmefly into an 
apparent want of tkat unifornuty of pkeuoinena, 
so remarkable in other branches of physical sci6nce._ Ikon 
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siipposed to indicate e'ifiisioii in tlie tliorax, Bfor^jigni adds 
tlie remarkable assertion to .wMcli ' I ' liere allude : — 
eiiim |>lara cor|>ora iiispexeraiitj hi saltern, cmn illi nil diibi- 
ta..iit, ipsi diibitare didieerimt/^ such uttcertamty haiigs 
over our kno-wied^e of the chai'acters of disease, it will not bo 
denied, that at least an equal degree 'of' uncertainty attends 
Its progress. We , have learned, for example, the various 
modes’ by which internal inflammation.' ^tOrnninates,— as resolu-^ 
tion, suppuration, gangrene, adhesion, and • effusion ;;but, in' 
regard to a particular, case of inflaniBiatioii- which is before^ 
us, how little notion can we form of what' vdll be its progress,!, 
or how it will ternnixate. 

An equal, or even a more remarkable uneexiainty, attends 
all our resetmches oxi the second head to which I have 'refer*^' 
’red, — ^the action of external agents upon the body. - These 
engage our attention in two respects, — as causes of disease, 
and, as remedies ; and, in both these views, the action of 
' them is fratight with the highest degree of uncertainty. In re- 
gard to the action of external agents as causes of disease, lye may 
take a -single e-xaaq>le. imthe effects of cold. -Of six individuals 
who have. been exposed to cold ih-the -Same' degree, and, so 
fa.r as we can judge,, under the same ciremnstances,’ 'Om'nny 
be seissecl with inflammation of the dungs,' one with diarrhoea., 
and one with rheumatism, while three may escape without 
any injury. Not less remarkable is- the iineeidai^ty in regard 
to the action of remedies. One case appears lo yield with 
readiness to the remedies that are- employed ;; on another, 
which W8 htwo every reason to believe to be, -of the same 
nature, no effect is produced in arresting its fatal progress ; 
while a third, whicli threatened to be equally formidable, 
appears to cease without the operation of any remedy at all* 

With these coni'pllcated sources of uuce.rta.mty, which meet 
us at every step in our medical inquirie's. It is almost ixnneces- 
sary to contrast the perfect imifoinnity 'of phenomenn, on a 
confidence, in 'which' wa proceed in other "departments ‘ of 
science. When we mix together -places of. due, snlphuric 
^ acid, and ■ water, we proiiounce - with ' , perfect - confidence, 
'that the ^ watef'' will 'be decomposed-, dtydrOgen 'evolved, tli© 
nietal oxidated, the oxide dissolved, ‘-and 'sulphate', of Kinopro- 
'dneed; we pronounce with- equal •cbufiden'ce''. bn-’' all the pro- 
■ perties, nieoliaiiical and chemical,- of the new compound which 
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is tlras to 1)6 formed ; and in no case have ve tlie smalksi 
donht of the exact occurrence of eTcry step in tins compli- 
cated process. Withnrhat different feelings ive contemplate, ni 

its coiWenccment, a case of dangerous ffXwr 

probable progress and temunation, and the ettect -nlnch our 
Lnedies ale likely to produce in arresting it,— those best can 
tell who have most experienced them. 

The certainty of a science, as was formerly stated, depends 
upon two circumstances ; namely, the faoihty with 
ascertain the true relations and tendencies of things, or tiace 
effects to their true causes, and causes to their true 
and the confidence with ivMch we rely on tlie actwns dep®" 
dent on those relations, continuing to occur m ad cases uith 
perfect uniformity. This confidence we easily attain in those 
sciences in which we have to deal only 
ter. We do so by means of experiments, in which, by 
the substances in various circumstances towards each otiicr, 

we com© to ascertain their true tendencies with perfect w- 

tainty, and to separate them from the mfinenw of all assocn 
tions which are only casual and incidental. “ 

covered their tendencies or actions, we rely with confident© 
on these continuing to be uniform ; and,_ should we m any 
instance be disappointed in the action which lye wish tc P^ 

dime, we are able to trace the cause by which tne expected 

result has been prevented, and to obviate the eflect of its 

intmference.^^^^^^ respects we find in medicine a degree of 
uncertainty which marks a striking distinction between it and 

^^T^’^There^fe'^»t*^culty, in medicine, in tracing efeets 
to tiieir triie causes, and causes to their true effects. 1ms 
'^afeculty has already- been' illustrated, by tlm same cause 

appearing to produce in (Afferent instances (hf&reiit to^ 

or no disease at all ; aaid by a disease seeming to ^Jside 
under the use - of a remedy, which, in a snmlar case, lads to 
' uMduce the smallest benefit. When- we find onr researches 
thus encumbered with uncertainty, wo cannot, a-s m otlioi 

. sciences, clear them fronrthe ^ jirSefly 

means of direct experiment-; but are^obliged to cliieHy 
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and we may Tbe obliged to go on tlirotigli a' long eoiirse' of 
obserrationsj before we arrive at any results wMcIi we feel to 
be worthy of coiifideiiee* Hence also arises tlie great temp-r 
tation tO' grasp at partial and premature conclusions, from 
tvbicli medical science' lias suffered so much, ■injury. For^' 
\yliea siiclr conclusions are brought forward with confidence^ 
as long a course of observation may be, relinked for exposing 
their 'fallacy, as might have bean sufficient for ascertaining the , 
truth. ^ In this respect, we -see thO' remarkable di'fference* 
between medicine- and the purely physical sciences-; as, in 'the'' 
latter, a single experiment may often' be sufficient to overturn 
the most plausible hypothesis, or to 'establish one which lias 
been proposed only in 'conjecture. '■■ ■ 

: JL Even after we have 'ascertained -the true relations 'and ' 
tendencies of things, we are constantly liable to disappoint- 
ment ill medicine, when we endeavour to produce certain 
results by bringing these tendencies into action. This -arises 
from the silent operation of a new order of causes, by which 
the phenomena of disease are varied and modified ; and by 
which the action of extornal agents is' aided, .modified, or- 
counteracted, in a, manner .which, altogether , eludes our- 
researches. The causes which thus operate, .are *certaiu. 
powers ill the living body itself, the action of which is entirely 
beyond our control ; and others arising out of the peculiarities 
of age^ sex, temperament of body and mind, and mental 
emotions ; constituting a ck-ss of agents of a most powerful 
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cases tlie kiioxspkdge "wMcli' weliav© accpired from observation.- 
TMs application is made npoii ilie principle elilier of experi- 
ence or analogy.* We are' said to proceed upon experience 
when tlie circumstances in the new case are the same as in 
tliose cases from wMcli onr knowledge was deriTedv' When 
the circmiistaitces are' not the* same,- but similar, we proceed 
upon analogy ;• and our confidence in the result is weaker 
than “when we proceed upon experience. The more numerous 
the points of resemblance are, the greater is our confidence, 
because it approaches the more nearly to that which we 
derive from experience ; and the fewer the points of resem-* 
hlanee are,- our confidence is more aaid more diminished. 
When, in the practice of 'medicine, apply to new eases the 
kxiowledge acquired from others, which w^e believe to have 
been of the same nature, the difficulties are so great, , that it 
is, doubtful, whether, In any case, we can properly be said to 
act upon experience,' is -we do in other departments of science. 

' For we have hot' the means of detemiining with certainty,' 
that the condition of the disease^ the habit of the patient, 
and all the circumstances which enter into the character of 
the affection, are in any two cases precisely the same ; and,- 
if they differ in any one particular, wo cannot be said to act 
from experience, but only from asnalogy. The difficulties and 
sources of uncertainty, which meet us at every stage of such 
investigations, are,* in fact, so great and so numerous, that 
those who have had the most extensive opportunities of 
observation will be the first to acknowledge, that our pretended 
experience must, in general, sink into- analogy, and even our 
analogy too often into conjecture. ■ 

'in' a science encumbered with so many difficulties, and 
encompassed by* so' many ''Sources of error, it is obvious what 
cause we have for proceeding with the utmbst caution, and 
for advancing from step to step with the' greatest circumspec- 
tion. ' In attempting a slight outline of a subject so extensive 
'and so important, I shall confine myself to a few leading rules 
' of a strictly practical nature. 

The objects to be kept in viewv in all our investigations, 
appear' to be the following' : ‘ ^ . 

I; To' acquire' an extensive collection of well authenticated 
' ffiOtS. ' ' / ' ■ ‘ 

IL To arrange,^ classify, combine^ or separate these facts. 
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IIL To trace? among tlie fact?? sequences or relations,- 
particularly, tlie relation of cause and' effect,*: 

IV. From an extensive collection, of factSj^ to deduce* 
general facts or general principles^- ' ■ , ■ 


SECTION i 


0F the acquisition and eeception op pacts. 


Tlie foundation, of all .Imo'wledge, must be a careful 'and 
■extensive acquisition of tacts ; and tlie* first duty of an Inquirer 
In any department of science is to bind Mmself down to s.ucli 
a patient acGumulation, bewaring of all premature attempts to 
combine or general!, see tlieniv 

In tke acquisition of facts? we depend partly upon our ^ own 
■ observation?- . and partly on tlie iestmipnj of others. .The 
former source is necessarily limited in' extent? but it is that ■ in 
which we have the greatest confidence ; for? in receiving facts 
on the testimony of others? we require to^^be satisfied? not only 
of the veracity of the narrators? biit also of their habits as philo- 
sophical observers? and of the. opportunities wMch they have had 
of ascerta-ining thoTacts. In the degree of evidence which we 
rcquir.e for new facts? ^ve are also influenced?- 'as was formerly 
stated? by their probability? or their accordance with facts 
previously known to us ; and for facts which appear to us 
improbable? w^e require a higher amount of', testimony? than 
for those in accordance with our previous, knowiedge. .This 
necessary caution? however?, while it preserves, us from eredu- 
lity? should .on ■ the other hand? be allowed to e»g«i^der 
scepticism,; for both these extremes -are .equally ; iinwortliy .of 
a mind which devotes itself with candour fo, the disco very .of 
truth. , ■ 

In forming a collection ‘of facts?. therefore? 4ii. reference to 
a.!iy investigation?* we may state the, cautlon| 'io. bo observed? 
‘;^;ud the errors to be guarded’ against? as chiefly referable to 
the following points’; . ,, , ■ 
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L Rscemiig facts on tlie testimony of persons of fionbtfni 
■veracity, or wlioiii-we suspect of having* purposes to answer 
hy disguising, coloimug^ or modifying them. 

li. H-eceiviug facts on the testimony of persons, of whom 
we have doubts of their opportunities of acquiring correct 
information. Or of their powers and habits of accurate 
observation: receiving, for example, important statements, 
on the authority of hasty and superficial observers, or of 
incompetent persons, not professional, 

III, ' Partial statements of facts, bearing upon on© view of 
a subject, or one side of a question, or collected in suppoi't of 
a' particular doctrine. This, when simply stated, will be 
universally admitted to, be an error of the 'first magnitude in 
every scientific investigation, ; and yet, I imagine, it would 
not bo difiicult, even in; very i^ecent times, to find some rC’- 
inai'kable examples- of -it. There is, indeed, scarcely any 
doctrine which may not, in the hands of an ingenious person, 
be •wrought up, iu this 'manner, into a fair' system, amply sup- 
ported by facts ; and it is obvious, that nothing can be more 
contrary to the rules of sound inquiry. On this ground we 
may even make it a rule, to receive wdth suspicion the state- 
ments of a waiter, when we find him first proposing his doc- 
trine, and then proceeding to collect, from all quarters, facts 
in support of it. Such a mode of investigation must be con- 
sidered as contrary to the principles of fair induction ; for 
these lead us first to take a full view of the facts, and then 
to trace the principles or doctrines which arise out of them. 

IV, Receiving as facts, on which important conclusions 
are to- bo founded, circumstances which are trivial, incidental, 

• or' foreign' 'to the -subject, - For example, in the investigation 
of affections of tliO". spinal cord, -appearances -have- been often 
considered; as indicatiTe-of disease, which we have good reason 
to believd . have .arisen .merely from the position of the- body 
after death. In the same- manner, in the investigation of 
another class of diseases, an important place has been assigned 
to slight appearances in the 'gastro-intesthml membrane, which 
we have reason to believe, ar©' entirely incidental, and worthy 
of no confidence in a pstthologkal inquiry. 

V, : •Eeceivingas-:faets';statements which falsely obtain that 
’ name^ Thd sources .off. fallacy to be kept in view under this 
head are chiefly the following. 
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p.) Eeceiviiig* as facts statemeiits wliiclx are not facts bnt 
opiiiioiis.~A person dies after being a.ffected witli a certain 
set of syiiiptomsy and we findy on examination after deatliy 
tlie tisnal appearances of iiydroceplmlns. Anotlier is seized 
witli similar symptoms^ and recoTers. He is therefore said 
to luive recovered from liydrocepbalus, and sncIi a statement 
Is often given as a medical faci. Tlie many's recovery’ from 
certain symptoms is a fact ; that lie recovered from liydro-' 
ceplialns is not. a fact, bnt an opinion, ' ^ ^ • 

(2,) Eeceiving a-s a fact a statement %vliie!i only assumes 
tbe relation of facts. — ^A person recovers ' froni' a particular 
psease, wliiie be is using a particular remedy, ,His recovery, 

_ is ascribed to tlie effect of tbe remedy ; and tbe cure of tb.o 


disoase by tMs remedy is often given as a medical tact. ‘Tbe 


; maif s rocovex'y is a fact; and that he used the remedy is' 
another fact ; but the connexion of the remedy with bis re- 
eovery we are not entitled to assume as a fact ; — it is trac- 
ing between the facts tlie relation of cause- and efioct,— a 
process of the utmost delicacy^ and not to be admitted on any 
■ occasion without the greatest caution, 
i (t3.) E-eceiving as facts general statements, . or the goiioraii- 
mtion of facts. Oxie 'of the most common examples of this 
error occurs, 'when a statement is given 'Of- a symptom or 
set of symptoms as certainly diagnostic of any particular 
disease, or of a particular morbid condition of an internal 
organ. Such a statement we hold to hoof no value, unless we 
have absolute confidence in tlie narrator, both in regard to his 
habits as a philosophical obseiwer, and 'to ■ the extent of the 
observations on 'which his statement is 'founded. But, with 
every ‘possible advantage in these respects, we ax*e to exercise 
the lUiiiost caution before we receive the relation, thus stated, 
as a tact ; for it is to be kept in mind, that it is not properly 
a hict, but a generalization of facts. ■ Some writers, fof 
instance, have maintained with much confidence, that a parti** ■ 
ciihir, state 'of rigidity of sonienf tiie'llmbsis-distinctly-clmrac- . 
teristic of ramollissement- of tliO' brain. '■ ' Butfarther’ observa- 
tion lias shown that the disease may exipt- without this symp- ‘ 
torn, and tliat this condition of the ■ limbs ."may -appear in con- 
nexion 'With dther diseases* ; ’Their, 'observation of hicts ’was 
so far correct, that this state of limbs - does' very often accom- 
pany ramollissement of the brain : the eiiror ■ consisted ia 
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giving it as a.geiie'ral fact^ or a fact applicable to nil cases of 
lamollissemont,— which is withoitt foimdation. Yot such 
statemontBs when brought forward with cob fide nee, arc often 
received as facts,- and rested upon as established principles ; 
and then the facts by -which their fallacy inight he detected 
are apt to be overlooked or forgotten# 

' l%is may perhaps be considered as one of the most prevail* 
ing errors in the modern science of. medicine ; and it is indeed 
astonishing to observe the confidence with which such state- ‘ 
Bients are brought forward, and the facility with which they 
>i"e received as equivalent -to facts, ‘without attention’ to the 
manifold sources of fallacy with which they are encumbered. 
Does a writer, for example, tell us he haS ascertained that the 
spinal cord is. diseased iti all cases of 'Tetanus. If we knew 
that such a statement liad been founded on the careful obser- 
vation of a hundred cases, it would be of value ; if it %vas 
deduced : from' a few, its- value' is greatly diminished. But 
even if it -had been -’deduced from the large number, certain . 
doubts weuM still arise in •considering the relation thus- stated as 
a fact. We should naturally ask 'Ourselves, — ^was the natratof 
qualified to judge of the facts and their relations, — were the 
cases referred to all really cases of Tetanus, — ^were the appear- ; 
cincesin the cord such as could properly he considered as indicat- 
ing disease,— or might any- of them have been mere changes of ; 
colour, or other incidental appearances, which miglit have . 
taken' place after 'death, -or might have been the eilect of the . 
convulsion rather than its cause, — or were they such changes - 
as jnay be found- in .other cases •'Without any symptoms of 
Tetanus? - Other' sources of fallacy will come into view, 'if j 
the Stateinenfbe,-,that-the narrator- has uniformly found a ; 

'' certain remedy -of, great 'eiicaej in a particular disease. Hero, _ i 
‘In the first placev^' similar qt-icstions occur as in the former ^ 
Instance on how many cases did he found his statement,— - 
how did he ascertain.' the disease^— and was he qimMed to -.1 
decide that it- really' ■ was a case of the disease which he 
alleges? , But,, .supposing all those questions to be answered ;''' 
In a satisfactory manner, others still arise, namely,— had the .• 

, alleged- treatment Ideally any inEuenco on the recovery of the 
'patients,— di4;they;^et’weli iiipcmse^ueii of the treatment, - 

''or' in spite'of .itj'or aife^ether independently of i't,«-*^have iiO-t . 
‘.'siuillat recovered spontaneously, 'or under modes of - 
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treateie'lit entirely diiemit? — Such is the .uncertainty of 
eaiisatioii ami genemlissation in medicine.'; .and such is*' the 
danger of receiving general statements as equivalent. to facts. 

VI. In forming a collection of -facts on wMeii we are to 
fouml any conciusioHj it is always to he kept in mind, that 
fallacy may arise from the ahsenee of important facts^ as w^eli 
as from the reception of statements which are untrue. 
Hence the. erroneous conclusions that nmy , h© deduced, from 
statements which are strictly true ; and hence the fallacious 
systems that are hu«;It up with every appearance of .plausibility 
and truth,, when facts are collected on ono'side of a - question, 
or in support of a particular doctrine, , ■ 

In forming a collection of facts, therefore, as the preliminary 
'Step 'in any inquiry, the following rules ought to be- 'kept 
_ strictly and constantly in view, before we advance to any con- 
' 'elusions, 

‘ -I, That all the facts be fully ascertained, — ^tha.t those col-* 

- lected by ourselves be derived from sufficient observation, 

■' and that those which we receive from others be received only 
. on -the testimony of persons Miy qualified: to judge of their 
accuracy, a-nd who have had sufficient oppoJ^tupfcies.of acquirt- 
.lng them,’ ■ • . - ■ 

■ - ...IL ’ That the statement include a, .Ml and fair view of 
all the facts which ought to be taken into, the,.- investigation ; ' 
• — ^that none of .them -be disguised, or .modified so as to be 
made to bear upon a particular doctrine ; and that no essential 
facts be wanting. - , . > 

III. That the statement do not, include fects which are 
trivial, incidental, or foreign to the subject. ■ y ‘ • 

IV. . That we do not receive as facts .statements wiiich are 
' not facts, but opinions or general assumptions. 


^ ^ ' ;; , , ■ SECTION IE \ _ - ■ 'y • 

'OP 'AmAmtm^ combining^ and' SEPAEATim' facts. 

' The precautions now suggested :appeair ,tp^ be those ^hl'ch' it 
Is necessary to keep in view-,, in nmkiug a ‘'collection of facts 
.respecting any subject under invostigatiom , Our next step 
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is to arrange tlie facts, aeeordiiig to tlie eiiaraeters in wliicli 
tli.ey agree i to separate from tlie mass tliose wl'iicli a-ppeo-r to 
be only fortuitous or occasional concomitants ; and to place 
by tbemselYes tbose 'vi’^liicli we liaye reason to consider as a 
uniform and legitimate series or sequence. Tins is tlie first 
step towards tracing the relations of the fiicts ; and, in every 
inYestigation, it is a process of the utmost consequence. In 
the other departments of physical science, this object is 
accomplished by mea.ns of experiments. These are so con- 
trived as to bear distinctly upon particular points ; and, by 
tile result of them, we are enabled to separate associatioM 
which are incidental, from those which are uniform ; or, 
in other words, to ascertain what number of the circum- 
stances, which we find .associated in a particular series,.. are 
really connected with the result which follows. In medicine, 
this is a process of greater difficulty, because we are obliged 
to trust to the slower course of ■ minute and long-continued 
observation. 

The ruleSs to be observed under this hqad are essential to- 
every department of niedical Inquiry ; but, perhaps, they ,^re 
peculiarly important in our observations respecting the 
phenomena of disease. By this, we mean such an acquain- 
tance with the symptoms which characterize particular diseases, 
and the morbid appearances in the cases which- are fatal, as 
shall enable us to trace the relation between the symptoms 
and the nature and seat of the disease. A Ml collection of 
uniform and essential. facts on these subjects, cleared, as far 
as we are able, from all incidental combinations, is the only 
true foundation of medical .science ; and every system, how- 
ever ingenious, which rests upon any other, can be nothing 
better than hypothesis and conjecture. It is an essential, 
but difficult part of medical investigation, and one which 
we must conduct with much patience, without allowing our- 
selves to be seduced by. theory or system, from the path of 
rigid observation. In prosecuting it, we must be cautious in 
'Considering our conclusions as perfect, but make it our con- 
Btant' ’.study, by' farther ^observation, to clear them more ipd 
more, from every source ^of error. 

Wiiatever leads the mind from the importance and the 'diffi- 
culty' of this_ iuvesttgatibh . Is injurious to medical ’ science. The 
;wor to 'be .cMefty avoided, is a fondness for system ; ' and I 
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' ilitist confess Biy suspicion, tliatj respect^ a zeal for 

nosology lias Ijecu iiiitavoiirable to the progress of medicine. 
The nosologist proceeds iipoii tlie principle, that the cliaractera 
oi disease arc^ to a certain extent, fixed and defennined, like 
tlie botanical cliaracters oi a plant, or the chemical properties 
oi a mineral Hence, it too frocxuently happens, that indhd- 
diia! eases arc^ compared with the' system, instead of the system 
^ heiiig^ corrected by farther obserYation. In this" manner, yoiifig 
practitioners are in danger of attempting to ascertain a disease 
by its agireoBiont with the nosological characters, and are drawn 
away frcnn that miiiiite attention 'to the 'phenomena, which 
alone can lead ^to correct diagnosis. Thus a medical man’ 
Biigiit argme "witli regard to a ease indicating disease in. the 
brain, that there can be no oifusion, because the pulse has 
nOTOi 1.»een below tlio natural standard, or because the pupils 
are not dilated •, or, ^ with regmii to an affection of the abdo- 
men, that there is no inflannnation, because the pulse is stron^^y 
and the bowels open. Nosology, it is true, teaches him, that, 
in h\ diocephalus, at a certain period, the pulse becomes slow, 
and the pupils dilated : and tliat, in intestinal inflannnation,’ 
tlio pxtlse IS small and the bowels obstrhcted.j ■ but no ^i*eat 
extent of ohsei-vation is rEquirod.to show, that the symptoms 
How mentioned are not uniform or essential to these diseases. 
_Sueh ti confidouoc m_ system must be equally injurious to the 
iiupiOToment of the iiidividiial, and to the progress of medical 
science ; and the examples now given will be sufiicient to 
illustrate the importance of the rule which these observations 
are intended to convey,— separating facts which are occasional 
or incidental, from those tliat are nniform and essential. 

On this subject I shall only add the following anecdote, 
which I received from a medical man of very high intelligence! 
At an early period of his career as a naval surgeon, he was 
left ill charge of a ship on the West India station, when 
several sailors presented themselves, with an affection of the 
legs, the nature of which was entir^y new to him. ' Havinn- 
expressed his difficulty to. one of the officers, not laedicaf, 
he was promptly told that the disease vras soimyy, and that, 
if ho examined the gums of his patients, he ' would find' suffi- 
cient evidence. To this he replied, that the thing was 
impossible,' because, in the nosology of Dr. Cullen, it ig 
expressly specified, that scurvy occurs “in regione frigida." 
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He was, lioweTer,' soon ieoBTimeed that tlie disi--ase really 
siairTy, it dccitrred ia'the West; Indies; imd> as lie 

added, received a most iiiiportant lesson, to observe for Idm* 
seif, instead of ‘trlistiiig to systems. 


SECTION in 


ON TEiCING.AMON0. FACTS THE KEL 

'cause and effect, ^ 


Our .knowledge of cause and eibct, in reference to any two 
particular events, -is' fonnded entirely upon tlie observation of 
a iHiiforBi sequence 'of 'tbe events; or of tliq one following 
the other in a uniforni manner in a great number of instances* . 
The greater the number of instances is, in wdiicii the sequence 
has taken place, with the greater conudonce, as formerly 
remarked, do we expect it to take place again under siiiiibir 
circumstances ; and every single instance, in wdiich it does 
not occur, weakens this conildence, unless we can discover 
some adequate cause by which the sequence was iutermprod. 
The result of this confidence is, that, wlmii we observe tlie 
first of two such events, we expect the second to follow it ; 
and that,' when -we observe the second, _ we conclude the first 
lias- preceded jt the .‘first we call causa, the second efibet* ■ 
■■’In- ‘every depaftmont'. of -'Science, it is a step of the utmost 
/delicacy diO assign td fwo'- events this mlatibn; and manifold 
bitors arise front assigningit on inadequate gi^vnnds,---tliat is, 
"bn an insulEdent nuiiiher'df- observations.’ In medical science 
W'O liaVe farther to contend with peculiar difficulties and sources 
of errof , ' These have been already mentioned as referable to 
'two classes,— namely,- the- difficulty of tracing eliects to their 
Iriie' 'causes, and ’-causes to -their true etfects and the iimn- 
her in which 'the real tendenciea of ajit0cedej.its or' causes; are 
piodified'hr coantera'eted by ,a new 'series of causes, which 
eiddb our; observation;,' /'From these peculiarities it Often hap- 
^ ‘pens, - that' the true antecedents of important events 'are of an 
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olsciire aii4 feifldeii na,ttirc; wliile tlie apparent relatioiisi 
' ■would load ns to associate tliera witli antecedents more imme- 
cllately under onr viewy bnt whose eonneiion with the results 
is entirely incidental* Other obstacles arise from dilBciiIty in 
ascertaining the facts themselves, and" in tracing the order of 
the sequences as, in doing so, we are often obliged to trust 
to obscare indications of actions, which are going on in inter- 
nal parts, and which are themselves liable to much uncer*- 
taiaty* Thus, a complicated source of ’diiicidty pervades the 
whole subject of nsedical causation, and makes it one of the 
most delicate topics that can engage the attention of the pM- 
losophicai inquirer* 

^ „Thefe are tliree paidicular iriews, in ■ which, in medical inves- 
tigations, we have occasion to trace among sacces*siYe events 
the relation of uniform sequence,— namely, the effects of 
, externa! agents as- causes of disease, — the 'effects of external 
agents as -reinedies,' — and the connexion of 'certain morbid con- 
ditions of internal organs, with certain symptoms. by which 
these become known to us* In regard to all these objects of 
research, it is of importance to keep in mind the sources of 
fallacy to whicli we are liable^ in assigning 'to_ % succession of 
events the- relation of uniform sequence, or, in other words, in 
considering the one as the cause of the other, ■ ■ ■ ■ 

L The cottaexion which we observe may be entirely acci- 
dental* That causation should be assigned on grounds so 
slight, as to admit 'of this explanation, may appear Improba- 
ble ; J)ut no , person acquainted with the, history of medicine 
will find difficulty in pointing out examples- of -it, especially in 
the effects which are often ascribed to 'remedies 'on the slight- 
est possible grounds* In this manner, by some -bold and con- 
ffdeni assertion, founded, probably, on very -limited observe-- 
tioii, ^ a remedy is irequently brought into repute, as nem'lj 
intaliible in a cerhiin class of diseases, which we find, in, awery 
short time, consigned to oblivion, . . 

IL The events may be closely connected,:, but not as cause 
and effect, ■ They may be affects of a third-, evexit, -which- -is 
toe muse of both;, or they -may be parts In a sequence, in 
which we have still -to discover the^ true- ■■ antecedent, ' .Thus, 
ill the, oxamiiiation of the bodies- of those who have: -died of 
hydrocephalus, the liver has frequently' heM-dmni m a ' state 
of disease; and, upon .this ground,- disoasod ■- liver has been 
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Stated as one of tlie-'oanses of liydroceplialiis. . ^Iiis must 'be 
' considered " as an example^of false cansa forj-iii'' its r^der- " 
ence to liydroceplialusj diseased liver cannot be‘#i^i-msid6red in 
any other light than as another elfect of a common cause,; — 
iiaraoly, as a result of that unhealthy state of the constitution 
in -which hydrocephalus is most apt to occur. ’\¥hen the 
nature of croup was lirst investigated, the formation of a nevv 
membrane was observed in the larynx, and this was consider- 
ed as the cause of croup. Farther investigation, however, 
showed that this was but one of a chain of sequences, the real 
antecedent of wliich is inflammation of the membrane lining 
the larynx. . , ■ - 

III, The events may he really connected as cause ,aiid 
e€ect, while there is di-diculty in assigning to them their places 
in. the sequence ; -that is,‘ in determining which is cause and 
which is effect* This occurs when, in ascertaining tli© tacts 
themselves, find the order of their sequence, we are obliged, to, 
■trust to external indications of actions wliich are going on m 
internal parts, It is a difficulty of frequent occurrence ; and ■ 
want of due attention to it appears to have been the source,, 
of, much fallacious reasoning. In the investigations, for ex- 
ample, respecting the nature of continued fever, various morbid 
appearances have been observed in the internal organs ; and 
each of these has, in -its turn, been conlidently assigned as the 
cans© of fever* Thus, one has placed the seat and cause of 
fever in the brain ; another in the spinal cord ; a third in the 
gastro -intestinal 'membrane ; and, according , to one of the 
latest doctrines, inflammation of the mucous follicles of Peyer 
and Brunner has, boon conhdently stated as tlm cause of every 
modification of fever^ -It does, not belong to this part of our 
' inquiry, to examine iminutely the comparative merit of these 
systems. In all of them there is a correct observation of 
facts, and probably a.' real- relation of cause and effect;, the 
error consists in fixing the order of the sequence ; for a very 
slight view of the subject is suSicient to show, that the morbid 
, appearances on which they rest must be emssidered as effects, 
or incidental concomitants .of foyer,— not as its cause. Tliis 
kwid of false. eausatipu-inay, also occur in other subjects. In 
■ certain -states of the .yreather,-- for : example, many people are 
in the habit of«aying’ that a shower brings' a ehanp of thp, 

‘ ‘windb;. ^liereis-eweirytreMon to Micyc that there is between 
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tlie two OTOiits a iml coiiiiexion of causation, Ibut tlie-nieteoro- 
lofist ^ratlier tells us tliat the change of. the wind produces* 
the shower. " ^ v • ■' , 

IV. When we observe a particular change in the living 
body, and trace an apparent relation between it and some 
external agent which seems to he the immediate antecedent, 
it inay very often happen that other agents ^ai’e' concerned 
which elude our observation though 'they- ‘ have been » the 
imi antecedents or agents in the changewhichhas-taken place^ 
or^ have ooiitiibuted' to it in a very 'great degree. , TMs'is",a 
principle of most extensive application m medical causation^ , 
and is one of the cliief sources of its difScuIty and uncertainty. 
The agents referred to are chiefly certain powers in the 
; living body itself. These in all cases exert a greater or less 
- inhuenceiii the changes which are the objects of our in<|uiries, 
and, in many cases, are the sole agents in producing results 
which -we Msely aAuI ignorantly ascribe to our remedies. 
When a disease has terminated favourably, our treatment may 
have been proper, and may have co-operated witli these 
powers it may have been totally ineflicient and harmless, 
and have had no infiiieiice whatever in. producing the result ; 
—or it may have been improper and hurtful, and yet these 
powers may both have thrown off the disease, and have 
counteracted the effects of our blind interference. It is 
unnecessary to allude, also, to the extensive inffuonce which, 
in^ certain classes of disease, is produced by passim is and 
affections of the mind, often of so delicate a nature, that 
even the person who is the subject of them shall not be aware 
of their influence. . . ■ 

The sources of false caaisation in regard to the action 
of remedies, therefore, may be chiefly referred to the following- 
heads. ^ 

1.^ The disease being thrown off by the powers of the 
constitution itself, or removed by some circumstances, either 
external or mental, which are not taken into account, or 
perhaps not known ; while the recovery of the . patient is 
ascribed to some remedy which he was using, at the- time, ' but 
wliich^liad no influence whatever in producing it. 'From this 
source have arisen tlie many instances of inert./ or trivial 
remedies acquiring a temporary reputation, -which have. been 
afterwards entirely neglected, or even expunged from the 
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pliarmaeopmia. Tke 'Oiily means of a^Toiding tills error, is Ijy 
using’ ^tlie utmost ^ caution, in assigning eftects to particular 
remedies, and doing ^ so only. after extensive and careful 
observation. On tlie other hand, we are not entitled to 
decide, a priori, that any particular substance to which 
certain effects are ascribed is inert or iiuworthy of attention. 
Candid and careful observation of facts must be our guide iii 
this case, as ■well as in the former# 

^ This source of false causation is particularly to bo kept in 
'‘W0W, in regard to those diseases which are greatly iiilluencecl 
by ^ adventitious causes,— such as mental emotions, or the 
patients^ external circumstances. gentleman, immersed la 
idle business or the pleasures of a great city, becomes 
disordered in his health, dyspeptic and hypochondriacal. Ho 
receives much good advice from his medical friend, -whicdi lie 
professes to follow with implicit coniidenee, and proceeds to 
do so^amidst the anxieties of business, bad air, late hours, 
.kxmious dinners, and nearly the total want of bodily exercise.' 
Deriving no benefit' from all that is done for him, lie hoars of 
some celebrated water, which has acquired great reputation in 
the cure of stomach-complaints, and at I on a'th makes up his 
mind to resort thither, though witli littie hope of deriving 
bene.dt from any thing. He now lays aside all business, lives 
hy rule, keeps early hour.s, and is all day long in the open air, 
IIg soon lecovers ’ excellent health, and cordially concurs in 
spreading the fame of the water by which a cure so wonderful 
has been accomplished. An anecdote has been related of a 
physici^ in London ha-ving- advised a dyspeptic patient, who 
had haiiied all his remedies, to go down and consult a cele- 
brated physician iti lavomess, whose name he gave him. On 
arriving there, he soon ' discoyered that there was no such 
person to. he found, He then returned to LoMon, somewhat 
nettled at the trick .which Iiad been practised upon him 
though ho was obliged' to aoknowlodg-e that he was cured of 
his disorder. : 

, On this -subject we have- especially to’ keep in mind the 
extensive class of diseases which ' Are acted upon, in a most 
powerful maunerj by caiises-entirely mental. These are the 
mmtorous and e-ver-varying 'maladies which are included 
mder the terms, dysjeptici hypochondriacal, and ' neiwoiis. 
Many of them have ’their ■■ origin ia mental emotions, which 
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elude observation ; and a very large propdition are entirely 
referable to indolence and inaction^- — ^to-tliat" vacuity of mind 
abtondhig tbe'" linfort-uii.ate comlition ,in''vrMcli’' tliere is no 
object in life but to find amusement for passing hour. 
Wliein on patients of this description, tbe dexterous empliio 
produces results udiicli the scientific pbysiciaii liad failed to 
accoiiiplisli, we 'are too apt to accuse Mm, in- sweeping terms, 
of practising upon tbeir credulity.’' Ha, in^fact,,6mploys.‘'a 
cliiss- of remedies of ' tlie most ■ powerful- 'kind,: -to ■ wMclr tbe 
otiier, peiiiaps," attaclies too little - importance,— namely, 
mental excitement and, mental occupation,— tbe- stimulus' of 
liaving sometbing to hope and some tiling to do. Examples 
of , this kind must have occurred to every practical physicians 
rhave, known a young lady, who had been •confined 'to bed dor 
months, and had derived no benefit from the most careful 
medical treatment, restored to health by the excitement of a 
marriage taking place in the family. Changes of circuui- 
stauces, also, or misfortunes wdiich call for new and unusual 
exertion, have often been known to produce similar results ; 
and it is a iiuUter of old and frequent observation, that 
diseases of the nervous class disappear during periods of pub- 
lic alarm and political convulsion. Nor is it only on disorders 
of this nature that remarkable effects are produced by mental 
causes ; for mental excitement is known to operate in a 
powerful manner on diseases of a much more taiigible 
character. Dr, Gregory was accustomed to relate the case 
of a naval officer, who had been for some time laid up in Ms 
cabin, and entirely unable to move, from a violent attack of 
gout ; wdien notice was brought to him that the vessel was on 
fire, in a few minutes he was on deck, and the most active 
man in the ship. Cases of a still more ^astonishing kind are 
on record. A woman, mentioned by Diemerbroeck, wdio had 
been many years paralytic, recovered" the use -of her limbs 
when she was much terrified during a thunder-storm, and was 
making violent eSurts to escape from a chamber In v/hich she 
iliadbeen left alone. A man, aftectod-'m the- .same 'manner, 
recovered as suddenly, wheii Ms •house was- -oh fire; and • 
another, who had -been ill for six years, wasres-toredto’tlieuse 
of his paralytic limbs during a violent paroxysm of’ anger. 

'2. Eeferring symptoms to u cause 'wMch 'is 'altogether 
hypothetical, and then assigning to particular remedies the 
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power of r©Hiotiug,tMs cause* To tliis head we may refet 
the . remedies. wliick.... were .at one, time supposed , to expel, iiior- 
Mfic matter in fexer, — those which are TbelieTod to purify the 
hlood, — to remoye congestions at the origin of the nerves^ — . 
to equalize the circulation, &c* 

3* Mistaking the nature of a disease,, and representing a 
remedy as having cured an affection which did not exist. 
There is ground for believing that this error lias frequently 
occurred in medical science, and has been the source of many 
statements, in which remai*kable effects have been ascribed to 
p>articular modes of treatment in various formidable diseases. 
There seems little reason to doubt, that, in this manner, 
hysterical affections have sometimes been mistaken for epilepsy 
or tetanus, ^ — abdominal distension for peritonitis, — chronic 
bronchial affections for consumption, — febrile oppression in 
children for hydrocephalus, — irritable urethra or bladder for 
stricture or calculus, — and affections of the bowels for diseases 
of the liver* Many similar examples will occur to those who 
are convorsant with the history of medicine. The error may 
occur to the respectable practitioner, from misapprehension, 
arising out of the uncertainty of the art ; but it also appears 
to be one of the great resources of the enipiric*. When we 
hear, therefore, of marvellous cures of formidable diseases, 
our first inquiry ought to be, not merely whether the patient 
recovered, but what evidence there is that tlie alleged disease 
ever existed* 

Such are the difficulties. and nneertainties of medical causa- 
tion ; and such is the ground for caution in considering two 
events as connected in the manner of cause and effect. 
Among the sources of this difficulty, there are several circum- 
stances which are entirely beyond our reach, and the inffuence 
of which upon our researches, we cannot hope entirely to 
overcome ; but, by keeping steadily in view the sources of 
error by which we are surrounded, we may avoid any very 
fallacious conclusions, and may make some progress towards 
the truth. In regard to the effects of medicines, in particular, 
there are two opposite errors to be equally avoided ; — ^namely, 
an implicit confidence in the power of particular remedies, and 
a total scepticism in-regard to the resources of medicine. Both 
these extremes are .equally unworthy of persons of calm j>hi- 
losophicai observation and they who advance carefully in the 
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Biiddle course, not misled hj tlie -temptation ^ to liasty con- 
elusions, and cautioned, but not discouraged, by tlie danger 
of concluding falsely, are most likely to 'contribute sometbixig 
towards diminisliiug tlie uncertainty of -medicine. 

Before leaving the subject of causation I would briefly 
allude to a confusion wliicli lias 'been 'introduced into tlie 
language of medicine, by tlie ^ division .of 'the causes of 
disease into predisposing, exciting, '■and proxiniate. It is well 
known tluit a cause wliicli appears “ 'to\ produce a disease, in 
one instance, will, in anotlier, be followed lb'f‘ no result, or' by 
a disease of a different kind. Aitenipfe^ .ImtQ, accordindv, 
been made, to investigate the circumstances : wliicb prodiio^e'a 
tendency to be affected by particular' diseases. 

—and these have received the 
or soiiietinies of occasional 
for example, 

tent fever ; but the disease is 
exposed to these effluvia. V 
fatigue and intemperance, 

OF occasional causes, 
intemperaiic'e were never 'kiiO' 
and they cannot,' therefore, i 

connected ^ with the disease in the' maim0i*’''of cause/, The 
term proximate cause, again, ' has ^ been "''applied to minute 
changes which take place in certain fimetions'.bf 'the body, so 
as to constitute particular diseases. ' - Such speculations'^ ai*e\ 
in general, in a great measure hypothetical'; 'biit, even if they 


, at certain times,: 
name of 'predisposing causes,' 

^ causes, , The '■effluvia,,, of marshes, 

are considered as the exciting cause of intermit- 
^ not pro'ducad in all who are 
arious circumstanceip;f^^§|ii!|if 
, Sciid to, act as „tli0 predisposing 
But, in other situaitibhs, fatigue and.: 
wn to-produceintermlttmit fever ; : 
in correct' language, be said to * be 
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according as tliey possess or not the property on wliioh the 
, class! fkatioii rests; in performing the 'latter, the property 
vhich is assumed must belong to all .the- IndiTiduals -vvithoiit a 
single exception ; or, if it does- not, it- must be abandoned as 
a general fact or general principle 'in reference to the class. 
In classifying, we may use every freedom regarding indivi- 
duals, in takitig or excluding them,.. In generalizing, we must 
not exclude a single individual ; for the' principle, which' ‘does 
not include every one of them, ’that is, the proposed fact, 
which is not true of all the individuals, is not a general fact, 
and consequently cannot be admitted-' as a general p.rindple* 
For in physical science, to talk of exceptions to a general 
rule, is only to say, in other words, .that the rule is not 
gimeml, 'and, consequently, is unworthy , of- eonMence.' If 
cnie add were discovered which does not redden vegetable^ 
blues, it would bedong to a history of these, -substances to state 
that a., certain mmiber of them have this property ; but tlie 
property of reddening vegetable -blues would require to be 
abandoned as a general fact or general .principle, applicable 
to the class of acids. _ ^ ^ 

, , A general law, or. general principle,, theuv ^ nothing more 
than ii general fact ; or a fact which Is invariably i-rue ^ of all 
theiudividual cases to which it professes .to apply.. ■- Deducing' 
such fact-s, is the great object of modern science ; and It is hj 
this peculiar ciiaracter that it Is distinguished from the ancient 
science of the schools, the constant aim of which was to 
discover causes. The general law of gravitation,, for example, 
is nothing more than the general taetv'Or.fact invariably true, 
that all bodies, tvhen left unsupported, 'fall to the grotmdi’ 
There were, at.- one time, certain apparent .exceptions to the 
universality of this lavr, namely,; in some very light bodies, 
■which v/ere not observed to fall. But a little farther obser- 
vation showed, that these are prevented from falling. -by - 
being lig liter than the atm.osphere, and. , that- to vacuo -they 
observe -the same law as the heaviest bodies. ■, Th.e. apparent 
exceptio-ns being thus.broughtmnder .-the law, it became gene- " 
ral, namely, tl.ie fact universally ' triie,/ that .all unsupported 
bodies fall to the ground- , -Now, jof the cause 'Of 'this ' -plienor. ■ 
inen.oii, ' we ^ know ■ nothtog ; and what wa call .'the general -law 
or ganei'al principle - of giuyitation, .notMug more than ' a 
miiversal fact, dr a fact that is- true without a single exception* 
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But, liaving ascertained tlie fact to be invariably and tniiver* 
sally tnxo, we assume it as a part of tbe establisbed order of 
and proceed upon it witli as nmcli coiiiidenee as if we 
knew tlio mysterious agency on wbicli tlie plienomeiion 
depends. The establishment of the fact as uniYersrd brings 
us to that point in the inquiry which is the limit of our powers 
and capacities, and it is suffieieut for the purposes of science. 
On the same principle it is familiar to every one, that exten- 
siv8 discoveries have been made in regard to the properties 
and laws of heat ; but we do not know what heat is, wdiether 
.atiistinct essence,, or, as has been supposed by some philoso- 
phers, a peculiar mo don of the minute atoms of bodies. 

In the same manner, the person who iirst observed iron, 
attracted 1>y the magnet, observe.d a fact which was to iiim 
new and unaccountable. But the same phenomenon having 
been observed a certain number of times, a belief would arise, 
that there existed between it and the substances concenieci, a 
connexion of -cause and effect. The result of this belief 
would be, that, whan the substances were brought together, 
the attraction would be expected to take place. Observations 
would then probably be made wdth other substances, and far- ^ 
tlier observations with the same substances ; and it being 
found, that tho attraction took place between iron and the 
magnet only, and that between these it took place in every 
iustance, tho general principle w-oald be deduced, or the fact 
iiniversaliy true in all instances, that the magnot attracts iron. 
The same observation applies to tlie other remarkabie pro- 
perty derived from the magnet,— pointing to the north. ‘The 
phenomenon "received the name of magnetism, and the laws 
wete then' investigated -by which if %vas regulated; but what 
, we’ oaii magnetisM ;ds-' still nothing , more than a mode of ©x- 
. pressing ‘the universal fact, that the magnet attracts iron, ' and 
points to the north. On what hidden ihffueiice these remark- 
able phenomena" depend, we are-* still nearly as -ignorant as 
the man who first observed ' theni ; and, however interesting 
it 'would be to know it,' the knowledge is not necessary to the 
■ invastigatibii of ihelawsdf magnetism. 

•These may, perhaps," be considered as fait examples of the 
inductive 'philosophy,' as distinguished from the hypothetical 
. systems of the--era- which preceded it. 'According to these, 
til©; constant aibi' of the'inquirer was the explanation of pheno- 
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iue«a?i ; aiid^ m tlio case before ns, ; a tlifory votiM bare 
Imoii, coiistr.iictedj calciilaled' ',.to- aceoimt for tbo attmc* 
lion,, by the fluxes a.iid refluxes uf some iuviBible fluid or 
ether^ vJiidi would Iiaxe been described witli as luiicli minute- 
BOSS as it tliore luid boon real groiuid for believing it to exist* 
Strikingly opposed to all sucli speculations, is tlie leading 
principle of the iudnctive -pldiosopliy, that the last object . of 
scieuco is to ascertain the uuiTersality of a fact/^ 

, The study of nature,’^ says ^ah emment writer, is 'the 
study of facts, not of -causes/^ In conformity ■ with this 
truth, tlie objects of science may. perhaps -be deflned to- bo, — « 
to observe facts, — to^ trace, their relations and sequences,’ — . 
and to ascertain the .facts which are universaL It consists in 
, ^ simply tracing the order wdneh’is obserred by the phenomena 
^ of nature;. — the eflicient causes. -of these phenomena being 
, considered as beyond the reach of the human faculties, and, 
coiisequently, m}t the legitimate objects of scientihe inquiry* 
is thus strikingly opposed to the old philosophy, the con- 
stant aim of which was the explanation of phenomena, and 
wdiicli has therefore recoived the name ,of the plulosopliv of 
causes.” . . ^ . 

This important distinction between induction and hypothe- 
tical speculation, wliicli is now so firmly' established ■ in Other 
departmoiits.of scieuce,Jt is to be fea.red lias not been m 
fully recognised in medical investigations. On the contrary, 
every one ^who is . acquainted with the history of inedick 
doctrines^ will probably admit, that medicine is* still deeply 
tinged with the philosophy of causes ; in other vfords, that 
there is a remarkable tendency to refer phenomena to certain 
obscure principles, which cannot be shown to be iucts, and 
consequently cannot be considered as the objects of legitimate 
inquiry. It is unnecessary, in this place, to refer more 
particularly to fi.ctit50us and hypothetical principles of this 
description, which,, one after another, have held , a prominent • 
place in^ medical science. If .the rules, of., .the iadnetive philo- 
sophy are -to: be applied to niehchie^ '-'the •immediate, elect of 
tlieni must be, to banish att sueh, speculations,; m contrary to 
the firS't rules of sound invekigatioa* 'ri They, are enthely fjoti- 
tioiis principles, . framed to correspond. ; with 4hp_.plmnoiBena^ 
instead of being deduced from them. It . w',. also, in general,^ 
beyond the reach of observation,, either to establish or over- 
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turn tliemi ; and tiie 'only mode of detecting tlieir cliaracter^ 
is to 'bring tliem -.to tlie test of tlae in(|uiry 5 — are tliey factSj 
and are tlie facts unlYorsal ? ' ■ ■ 

Tlte rules- to- 'be observed in dedncing general principles 
a.ppear therefore to be the following : 

' L Tliat the principle assumed be itself a fact. 

' 2. That it be true, without a single exception, of all the 
iiiflividiial cases ; or, in other words> that the fact be univer- 
sal 

• i; The first of these rules is opposed to a practice, lately 
referred to, wMeli must be. admitted to have been very pre- 
valent in medical science-; namely, that' of referring pheno- 
mena 'to fictitious principles which cannot be shown to be 
facts. Of the principles- of this class, which at various periods 
have held ' a prominent place in medical doctrine, -some have 
had their clay, and are mow forgotten ; but it may be doubted 
^vhether they were inferior in value to tlxose which have suct 
ceeded them. - We- do mot now hoar of. viscidity of the Mood, 
lentor of the fluids, or rigidity of the solids ; of .morbific matr 
ter in the Mood, of hot or cold humours, of obstruction of the 
animal spirits, and other doctrines by which various pheno- 
mena were explained by the inquirers of former times ; but, 
perhaps, those of more recent date can scarcely bo considered 
as more satisfactory, ' It may certainly, at least, be a ipiestioii 
whether we,, can- concede the character of facts to irrogukr 
exeiteniexit of the nervous system, hepatic derangement, as 
that term is very eomnionly employed, and the numerous 
■modifications under which ' Tve meet- with the doctrixies of 
determination, irritation, congestion, sympathy, and spasm. 

IL-, '..The , second- is opposed to the- error of hasty 
genewlking, or of. deducing a general statement from a 
limited' -number 'Of facts.,. ■ We- can avoid this error, only by 
hoeping steadily- in -.view,- that -.general: principles derive their 
whole value from being universal facts, — or facts that are 
true witliout a single 'exception, in regard to all the individual 
cases - 'to which .the principle is meant to apply. When they 
are deduced prematurely,. that is, from a limited number of 
facts,-.: or a partial view .of their minute characters, they fail 
CMitirely of 'tho purposes which .they, are, nieant to • serve, and 
wheU' trusted' lead- m into- error. I have formerly alluded to 
swral "examples” of '.hasty -generalizing '."in medical science,. 
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. Som0 waiters liave imaintained, tliat a certain state of rigidity 
of tke limbs is distinctly cliaiactexastic of ramollissement of 
tbe brain ; and otliers consider every modification, of fever as 
depending upon infianiination of tlie gastro-intestinal mem,- 
brane. TMs rigidity of the limbs is a frequent occxirrence in 
ramollissenieiit of the brain ; and^^ in many cases of fever j 
tliere is disease of tbe gastro-intestinal membrane. As a part 
of tiie bistory of tbe.afiectionsj therefore, these are importaxit 
facts ; but they are not true of all the cases of ramollissement 
and of fever, and, consequently cannot be' admitted as general 
principles, in reference to these afeotions for, though they 
are facts, the facts are not universal* ■ . 

In a science such as medicine, indeed, requiring an accumu- , 
lation of facts ■whicli must often be the result of the labour of , 
ages, partial generalizing may sonxetimes be admitted 
merely as a help to the memory ; provided we keep constantly 
in view the imperfect nature of such deductions, and be 
constantly attentive to correct them by farther observations. 
But, when imperfect results of this liind are received as 
established principles, they retard our progress in search’ of 
truth, or even lead- us farther and farthei" away from it. The 
• ebiifidenoe is truly- remarkable with which' such premature 
deductions in medicine are brought forward, and the facility 
with which they arc often received, without examination, as 
established iniiicipies ; — ^mucli laborious investigation indeed 
is often devoted to no other purpose than showing them to be 
faiiacious. The zeal for hypothetical systems is considerably 
gone by ; but this tendency to unsound generalizing must be 
viewed as one of the chief errors which at present retard the 
progress of' medical science ; and it- may, perhaps, be con- 
tended, that medicine 'will never attain a place among the 
inductive sciences, till inquirers agree to act steadily upon the 
rule, that every medical doctrine shall be a fact, and that the 
'file t shall be universal. . ' • ' • , 

' There are two respects in which a fondness for generalizing, 
m ■ medicine, may ' be abused, and may lead tO' errors of a 
practical' nature. - The -one consists' in- • assuming a, fact*- as 
general, which is not really true of all 'the -individual cases 
various examples nf ’ this have been already -’referred to. The 
other arises from ^ extending a -fact or principle' which is, true 
'of one class- of cases, to others with which it is not connected, 
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TlmSj a medical -wlio . decides upon general principles^ 
witlioiit a, tt ending to incliTidiiai facts j may pron ounce a patient 
to lalionr mndet consnmption, wlieii lie perceives expect or atiuii 
of a purulent- cliaraeter. Admitting tliat purulent expectora- 
tion may occur in all 'cases of eonsinnption, tlie sound obsorvor 
knowSj that it is not eontined to tliis disease, but also oCe%sl 
in otliers of a'inucii less dangerous character, 

For a legitimate theoi^, then, it is required, that 'ift 
principle which is assumed be true, and that it be coninion4o' 
all the cases. But there are certain instances, in whicli a 
principle ascertained to be- true, in regard -to one Set of cases, 
may be extended by conjecture to others, in regard to which 
its existence is only hypotheticaL This may be called legiti- 
mate hypothesis, or anticipation of principles ; and it difters 
ill this respect, from the fictitious theories already referred to, 
that it is liable to bo either e.stablished or overtunied by the 
progress of observation. In manner, the theory of 
gravitation was hypothetically extended to the motions of tlie 
heavenly bodies, long before the observations of 'Newton /had 
actually established the truth of the doctrine ; and the saiue 
principle is of legitimate use in medical investigations. Thus, 
there has been some difference of opinion iu regard to the 
origin of the affection which is called ramollissement of the 
brain ; and a conjecture has bean ofibred, that it is a result 
of infiammation in that particular structure. Now tliis, at 
first, was mere hypothesis or conjecture ; but it was hypothesis 
only in regard to the relation of facts, or the application of a 
known principle. F or the principle which is assumed, namely, 
infianimation, is a real and true principle ; its relation to this 
particular affection m the hypothesis'. It is such an hypothe- 
sis,;' or ■ anticipation^ of, a principle, as serves to guide us iU' 
observation, and wMch,..by such observation, is likely to 'be 
soon either established- or. overturned. Hypothesis of. this 
kind is to be considered' as a legitimate guide to inquiry, ancl' 
may be of extensive use -in medicine, when kept iindor .proper' 
regulation. Buti it is to be regretted, that such/ conjectures, 
if brought 'forward with ; confidence,' are. too often received 
without- farther ' iimstigatiop, as ’‘established principles. ,Iu 
. this manner, the properwe/of them -is entirely lost, and , 'they 
, rathet lead to- error; and -faltey. ■ . /. . 

The kwsina'egardta'SuMiliypothose^^ therefore, are, that 
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tliey sliall l}e considered as notMiig rdiore tlian conjectiirej 
until .suck okseryations or experiments kaye keen made as are 
sufficient to ascertain tlieir trutli ; and. that j if they are not 
- thus yerifiedj they sliali be instaxitly, abandoned. To the 
process now mentioned, some yu’iters have proposed to ’ apply 
the terni theory, as distinct from iiypothesis ; and to restrict 
the latter term to the fictitious principles formerly mentioned, 
namely, those which cannot be proved to have any real exis- 
tence. Others apply the term hypothesis to both kinds of 
principles^ %vhethor fictitious or legitimate, and call the : latter’ 
a theory, only after its truth has been established; But the 
fact seems to be, that the two terms are used in philosophical 
v/ritings, in an iindefiiied and indiscriminate manner. 

In every scientific investigation, it is to be kept in mind, 
that efficient causes are beyond our reach. The objects of 
our research are physical causes only, by which we inoaH 
im thing more than the uniform sequences of events as ascer- 
tained by extensive observation. What Ave call the explana- 
tion of phenomena, consists in being able to trace distinctly all 
the links of such a chain of sequences, so as to perceive their 
uniform relation to each other. Tims, there may be many 
instances in ivltieli Ave are acquainted Avitli facts forming pnrt, 
of such a- chain, and are satisfied that they are so connected, 
Avliilo Ave cannot' explain their connexion. Tins is occasioned 
by the AAvant of some fact which forms an intermediate part of 
the chain, and the discovery of which would enable us to see 
the relation of the Avhole sequence, or, in common language, 
to explain the phenomena. Such a chain of facts Avas, at one 
time, presented by the rise of Avaterin a vacuum to the height 
of thirty-tAvo feet. The circumstances Avere Avell known, as 
AA^ell as their uniform relation, that is to say, the fact of a, 
vacuum, — the hiet of the Avater rising,-.— and the fact of this 
iinifoniily taking place. But the phenomenon could not be 
explained ; for an intermediate fact was required to shoAv 
the manner in Avhich these known facts Avere- connected. The. 
doctrine of nature abhorring a Auacuum afibrded no 'explana- 
tion, for it furnished no fact; but the iact required Avas 

supplied by. the discoveries ■ of ■Torricelli -on .atmospheric 
pressure. The chain of events -Avas , theu'-'.filM' up, or, hr- 
common langimge, the phenomenon was^'accouiited for. ■ : ' ' 

There are, indeed, many cases in Avhich-the .investigation of. 
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intermediate events in tlie oliain of sequences is beyond oiir 
reacln In tliese, ,we must be satisfied witli a knowledge of 
tlie facts, and tlieir actual connexion as we observe tliein, 
\vitlioiit being able to trace tbe events on wliicli tlie eoiinoxiou 
depends. This happens in some of tiie great plienomena nf 
nature, such as gravitation and magnetism. We know the 
facts, but we cannot account for them ; that is, we are ignorant 
of certain intermediate facts by which those we do know are 
connected together. If, in such cases, we amuse ourselves 
avith visionary hypothesis or conjecture, instead of facts, we 
wander from the path of philosophical inquiry. Of this 
jxatiire, were the. vortices 'Of'Des Cartes, and the doctrine of 
an invisible ether, which was at one time proposed to explain 
the phenomena of gravitation. Other examples of tlie same 
kind are to be met with in the old pliilosophy ; and those vrho 
are acquainted wuth the history of medicine need not be told, 
that such speculations have also been frequent in medical 
science. . . . 


If we would contribute something towards diininishing the 
uncertainty of medical researches, and introducing a greater 
degree of precision into medical reasonings, there are certain 
rules which we ought to keep steadily in viewq both in con- 
ducting our own inquiries, and in examining the investigations 
of others. These may be briefly recapitulated iu the follow- 
ing manner, as arising out of the preceding observations. 

I. We should , endeavour to have all our terms fully and 
■''distinctly defined.'^.;If ' we speak, -for example, of a person 
‘ 'being biliouSji or' labouring under biliary derangement, or 
deraiigement of the - chyldpoietie viscera, let it be explained 
avhat particular condition of tlio biliary or digestive organs we 
mean to express hy these -terms ; or, if this cannot be done, 
let it at least be clearly understood, what particular symptoms 
we include under them. The same' ' observation applies to 
various other terms of an equally indefinite character , winch 
JimQ been formerly mentioned. If they were •defined in this 
' manner, they, woid4 be ‘merely ^naiiiesy and no harm could 
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result from tlie use of As-tliey arefreqiiently 

employed, they seem to have no explicit' sigiiidcation* 

IL 111 making a statement' of facts^mr examining' a state- 
ment made by another person, 'we ■should he satisfied that the 
facts are authentic, — that they are fully and fairly stated, — and 
that no important facts are left out of .View, disguised, or 
moditled. It is also necessary that ho facts he taken into the 
statement, Hyhich are not really connected with the subject. 
I formerly alluded to examples of this last error,— ap^ 
pearances being considered as indicating 'diseases of internal 
organs, which are incidental or trivia], perhaps taking place 
after death, or under circumstances not connected vritli 
diseased action. 

III. VYhen we find two events placed in a state of con- 
tiguity to each other, we slioald use the utmost caution in 
considering them as connected in the manner of cause and 
effect. Nothing warrants us in assuming this relation, but 
sucli an extent of observation as shows the connexion to be 
constant and mhforni ; and we should keep in view the vari* 
ons sources of fallacy, formerly referred to, which encompass 
the whole subject of medical causation. 

IV. In deducing general conclusions, or general doctrines, 
we must beware, on the one hand, of assuming imaginary 
principles which cannot be proved really to exist ; and, on the 
other, of deducing principles or doctrines from a limited mini- 
borof facts. We must remember that such deductions are of 
no value, unless they are invariably true in regard to all the 
cases to which they are meant to refer* 

V. In examining a statement made by any writer, tliere 
is cause for exercising similar caution* The credibility of a 
narrator of medical statements does not rest upon bis veracity 
only, or the total absence of any intention to deceive. With 
perfect sincerity and conviction of the truth of what lie deli- 
vers, he may present fallacious statements* This may happen 
from a partial narration of facts, — ^from unsound causation,--- 
and from deliveiing as equivalent to a fact what is really a 
general statement. In regard to these, we require to 'he 
satisfied, not only of his veracity, hut of Ms habits as '-an 
observer, and the extent of the- observations on winch his- state- 
ment is founded. In all cases ■' of this 'kind, therefore, .wq 
oiight to exercise such a mental process as the following : 


1. Are tlie terms ■wMeli tlie aiitlior employs fully and 

clistiiictly defined; and %are " tliay employed in tlio iisiml and 
recognised meaningi . . /' 

2. Are tlie ’ facts , antlientic ; are they fully ami fairly 

stated ; do they all relate -to tlie subject ; have we reason to- 
suspeetj, that any important, faets have been oraittedy disgnisei}^ 
or modifiedj or that facts.-have been collected on one side op:I}?c 
of a question ; does, the statement include any points which, 
though called facts, are merely assumptions requiring to be 
proved* , ■ ■ 

.-, 3 * What events does- the 'author considei’ as con* 
neotediii the maimer of, cause and eftect have we reason 
to believe that this relation has been assumed upon an extent 
of observation winch proved it to be constant and uniform 
TOiat does he propose -as .general priimiples or doctrines ; are 
these facts ; and -are 'they true in regard to all. the cases to 
which he applies them. ' 

' 4. What are the .new •conclusions which he proposes to 
deduce from his whole,. view of the subject ; and are these 
legitimate deductions from such of - his promises SiS -we admit 
to be authentic. ' , ^ 

' . The rules thus shortly proposed, I submit as those wliicli 
ought to guide us ih-all,qur inquiries. Without constant 
attention to them, numerous- -facts may pass before us, from 
which we can derive no real knowledge ; and many ingenious 
and plausible doctrines-. may be presented, which tend only to 
lead us into error* In the .same manner, the benefit which 
a physician derives- from his- own opportunities of observation, 

111 common language, called his experience, is not in proportion 
to the period of '.time 'over which it has extended, or the 
number of facts which have passed uinder Ms view. It must 
depend on the altehtioh;’ with which he has observed those 
facts, and traced thek' relations to each other, on the anxiety, 
with which, he has separat6.d-. incidental relations from those 
which are uniform, -^-and .-the caution with wMch he has 
ventured on assuming the relation of cause and effect, or lias 
advanced to general principles. It must depend, farther, on 
the, jealousy and' suspicion -ivith which he has received even 
Ms conclusions,- and the, care with which he has corrected 
them from time to- time by-Tiy^ther observations. . Finally, it 
qimst depend "on the: judgineat'' with, which he applies ’'.the 
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kiiowleclgo tlms acquired to tlie iiiTestigation and treatment 
of new cases, — by tracing promptly tlie points’ of allnity 
between tlie case under Ms view, and ■ tliose ■ cases on wdiicli 
Ms knowledge was founded by . discovering real points of 
resemblance wliere tliere is an apparent ■ difference, ' and real 
points of difference wliere tliere is aii apparent X'esemblanoej 
Tlie farther a pliysiciaii advances ■■ tbis’ -coarse' of rigid 
inquiry, he becomes more sensible'' of the diMcidties ^with', 
wMcIi Ms science is encumbered,- more .'suspicions of. "‘all.; 
general conciusions, and more anxious do -bring' tliem’ to. the 
test of iniiiiite and extensive observation in particular, lie 
learns to exercise more and more eaiitioh- in ■ considering any 
one event iu medicine as the 'cause' of "another* In real 
acquisition, consequently, his progress as- slow ; for imieli of 
Ms improvement consists in detecting -tlie^ fallacy of 'Systems ' 
wliidi lie once considered as establislied, and the instability 
of principles in ivliich lie ■ once confided as^ infallible* But 
these discoveries prepare the ivay for 'Ms' actual progress, and 
the conclusions at which ho does ■ arrive ' then fall upon his ' 
mind with ail the authority of truth* 
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PART V. 


TIEW OF THE QUALITIES AND ACQUIREMENTS WHICH 
CONSTITUTE A WELL-REGULATED MIND*.' 


In concluding this outline of facts regarding the intollectiial 
powers and the hiTestigation of truth, we may take a- slight 
review of what those 'qualities are which coiistitute a welh 
regulated mindj and which ought to he aimed at by tliose who 
desire either their own mental culture, or that of others who 
are under their care» The more important considerations 
may he briefly recapitulated in the following manner J 

L The cultivation of a habit of steady and continuous 
attention ; or of properly directing the mind to any subject 
which is before it, so as fully to contemplate its elements and 
relations. This is necessary for the due exercise of every 
other mental process, and is the foundation of all improve- 
ment of character, both intellect uai and moral. We shall 
afterwards have occasion to remark, how often sophistical 
opinions and various distortions of character may be traced to 
errors in this first act of the mind, or to a misdirection and 
want of due regulation of the attention. There is, indeed, 
every reason to believe, that the diversities in the power of 
lodging, in 'different individuals, are much less than we arc 
Apt to imagine ; and that the remarkable differences, observed 
In. the act of judging, are rather to be ascribed to the manner 
in which the mind is previously directed to the facts, 'on wliicli 
the judgment is afterwards to be exercised. It is related of 
Sir Isaac Newton, that, when he was questioned respecting 
the mental’ qualities which formed the peculiarity of his 
eharaeter, he referred it entirely to the power which he had 
acquired of; continuous -attention. 

II; . .Nearly ' connected" with .the former, and of , equal 
importahcej'-is-a careful Regulation and control of the success- 
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sion of our tliouglits. This remarkable faculty is Yery much 
umier the iafiiience of cultivation y and on the power so 
acquired depends the important habit of regular and corineoted 
thinking. It is primarily a voluntary act ; and, in the exercise 
of it io different individuals, there are the most remarkable 
difterences. In some, the thoughts are allowed to wander at 
la!‘ge, without any regulation, — or are devoted oiily to frivo- 
lous' and ' transient objects ; while’ others 'habitually exercise 
over them a stem control,— directing them to subjects of real 
importance, and prosecuting these in a regular and connected 
manner. This important hahit gains strength by exercise, 
and nothing, certainly, has a greater inhuence in giving tone 
and consistency to the whole character. It may not, indeed, 
he going too far to assert, ^that our condition, in the scale 
, both; of moral and intellectual beings, is, in a great measure, 
determined by thf3 control which we have acqiilred over the 
succession of our thouglits, and by the subjects on which they 
are 'habitually exercised. 

The regulation of the thoughts is, therefore, a high con- 
cern ; — in the man wlio devotes his attention to it as a study 
of' supreme importance, the first great source of astonishment 
will be, the manner in wliich his 'thoughts, have been occupied 
itt' many an hour and many a day that has passed over him. 
The leading olyects to which tlio thoughts may be directed 
arc referable to three classes. (1.) The ordinary engagements 
of life, or matters of business, with which every man, is occupi- 
ed in one degree or another, — including - concerns of domestic 
arrangement, personal comfort, and - necessaiy recreation, 

■ Each of these deserves a certain degTee of attention, but this 
requires to be strictly guided by its real and relative import- 
ance and it is entirely unwoi’tliy of a sound and regulated 
mind to. have the attention solely or chiefly occupied with 
matters of personal comfort, or of trivial importance calculated 
merely to affoid amusemeiit for the passing hour, (2.)- Vi- 
sion.?. of the imagination built up by the mind itself when it 
has nothing better to occupy it., The mind cannot be idle, 
and, when it is not occupied by subjects of a useful kind, it 
will find a resource in those which are frivolous or hurtful,*--, 
in mere visions, waking dreams, or fictions, in which the mind 
wanders from scene to scene, uiirestrained by reason, proba- 
bility, or truth. No habit can ba more opposed to a healthy 
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ottglit to be directed. Tliese are, in some respects, different 
111 different persons, according to their situations in life 
but there are certain objects’ of attention which are peculiarly 
adapted to each indiTidnal, — and there are some which are 
equally 'interesting to all. In regard to the latter, an appro* 
priate degree of attention is the part" of every wise man ; — 
in regard to the former, a proper selection is the foimdatioii 
of excellence. One individual may waste his powers in that 
desultory application of them, %vMch leads to an imperfect 
acquaintance with a variety of subjects ; 'wMle another allows 
Ms Ife to steal over him, in listless inactivity, or application 
to trifling pursuits. It is equaEy melancholy to see Mglt' 
powers devoted to unworthy 'objects, such as the contests of 
party nn matters involving no important' principle, or the 
subtleties of sophistical controversy. For rising to eminence' 
in any intellectual pursuit, there is not a rule of more essen* 
tlal impoiiance- than that of doing one thing at a time, — 
avoiding distracting and desultory occupations, — and keeping 
a leading object habitually before the mind, as one in which 
it can at all times find an interesting resoux’ce, when leisure 
from necessary 'avocations’' allows the thoughts to recur to it. 
A subject which 'is cultivated in this .manner, not” by regular' 
periods of study merely, but as an habitual object of thought, 
rises up and expands before the mind in a manner which' is' 
altopther astonishing. If, along with this habit, there be 
cultivated the practice of constantly writing such view$ as 
arise, we perhaps describe the state of mental discipline 'by' 
which talents of a very moderate order may he applied in a 
conspicuous and useful manner to any subject to which they 
are devoted. Such writing need not he made at first with' 
any great attention to method, hut merely put aside for 
future consideration j and, in this manner, the different de* 
partments of a subject will develop and arrange themselves ’ 
m they advance,' in a manner equally pleasing and wonderfiih 
' VL‘ A due ■ regulation and proper control of the imaglnd’-^' 
t|on i— that is, restricting its range to’ objects which liar- ' 
moiiMe with truth, and are adapted to 'the real state of* .things 
with which the inMvidital is or. may'he -connected. We ' have 
seen how much the character is influeucod by this exercise of 
the mind that it may be turned to pisrpbses of the greatest 
moment, both in the pursuits 'of science^ and in the cultl- 
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Tation of bcnevoleace and virtue bat that, 6n the other 
hand, it may be so employed as to debase both the moral and 
intelleetiial character. 

VII. The caltivation of calm and ^ correct judgment,*** 
applicable alike to the formation of opinions and the regula- 
tion of conduct. This is founded, as we have seen, upon the 
habit of directing attention, distinctly and steadily, to all the 
facts and considerations bearing upon a subject ; and it 
consists in contemplating them in their trne relation, and as- 
signing to each the degree of importance of which it is •worthy. 
“This mental habit tends to gnard us against forming conclu- 
sions, either with listless inattention to the views by which 

■we ought to he influenced, or with attention directed to some 
of these, while we neglept others of equal or greater import- 
ance. It is therefore opposed to the influence of prejudiw 
and passion,— to the formation of soplnstical 
party spirit,— and to every propensity winch leads to the 
adoption of principles on any other ground than calm and 
candid esamination, guided by sincere desire_ to discover the 
tenth. In the purely physical sciences, distorted opinions 
are skdom met with, or make little impression,— because 
thev are brought to the test of experiment, and thus 
their fallacy is exposed. But it is otherwise m those 
departments which do not admit of this remedy. 
and partial inductions are, accordingly, met with m medi- 
cine, political economy, and metaphysics; and too often 
in the still higher subjects of morals and reli^on, to the 
economy of the human mind, it is indeed impossible to observe 

a more remarkable phenomenon, than the manner in which a 

who, in the ordinary aflairs of Ufe, shows the general 
characters of a soni^, understanding, <^n thus .resign hmiselt 
to the influence of nn: opinion founded upon partial examina- 
tion. He brings ingenionsly to the support of his dognm 
wery fact and® argument tlmt can posnWy he turned- to its 
defence ; and explains- away or overlooks , every thing that 
tends to a different conclusion ; ' while he appears anxious to 
convince others, and really seems to have persuaded lum^lfl 

that he is engaf.ed in an honest investigation of truth, ihis 
propensity •gainl..,strength:by indulgence, ^and the mmd winch 

CSded to -its- minmm advances from_ one pretended 
dfecowry to, aftft*er,-^taldng its own fancies tor the sound 



coiidiislons of tlie imderstandmgj'mitil it'eitker settles down 
into some laonstroiis sopliism^ or perliaps concludes by doubt- 
ing of every tiling. . ' 

The manner in. vdiicli tbe most extravagant opinions are 
main tallied, by persons wbo give -way 'to' tbis abase of tlieir 
powers of reasoning, is scarcely more ■ remarkable tlian tlie 
facility witii wliioli they often find zealous proselytes. It is 
indeed difficult to trace tlie principles by whicli various indi- 
viduals are infiiienced, in tlms surrendering tlieir 'asseiritj, 
wifcb' little examination, — often “on^ subjects -of tlie -liigbest im- 
portance. •In some, it would appear to' arise from tlie mere 
pleasure of mental excitement ; ' in ■ others, from the love of 
^sliigiilarity, and the desire of appearing wiser than their neigh- 
bours ; “whiio, in not a few, the will evidently takes the lead 
In ' the mental process,— and opinions 'are- seized upon with 
avidity, and embraced as truth, which recommend themselves 
to previously existing inclinations of the heart. But, what- 
ever, may be the explanation, the influence of the principle is 
' most extensive; and sentiments of- the most -opposite kinds 
may often be traced to the facility with whicli the human 
mind receives opinions which have been presented to it by 
'Some extrinsic infiuence, This influence may be, of' variousf 
kinds* It may be the power of party,— or the persuasion' of 
-a plausible and persevering individual i — ^it may be the sup- 
posed infallibility of a particular' system it may be the mere 
empire of fashion, — or the pretensions of a false philosophy. 
The • particular result, also, may differ, according as one or 
other of these -causes may be in operation. ' But the - intel- 
lectual condition is the same ; and the distortion of character 
which arises out of it, whether bigotry, superstition, or scep- 
ticism, may be traced to a similar process ; — ^namely, 
to an infiueiic© which directs the mind upon some other 
principle than a candid investigation of truth* In a similaf 
•manner, '.we may* perhaps account for- -the facts,— that ' the 
lowest superstition, ’’and the most daring -scepticism,' fequently 
pass- into each other ; and that the most remarkable examples 
■of .both are often met with in the same ' situations, namely,, 
those in which the human mind- is 'restai'ained from free and 
.candid inquiry*- 'On the other hand', 'it would appear, that 
the universal toleration, and full libe^rty of conselenee, which 
iCharacterize a free and enlightened -cfountry, are calculated to 

^ 2 
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preserve from the two extremes of superstition and scepticism. 
In other situations, it is striking to remark how ol ten, those, 
■who revolt from the errors of a false faith, take refuge m 

infidelity. . , 

Tlie "mental qualities wMcli Iiave been reterrea to the 
preceding ob>servations, constituting an active, attentive, and 
■reflecting mind, slio.uld be carefully cultivated by all who 

desire .their own mental improvement. The man who has 
cultivated them ■with adequate care, liahitually exercises a 
process of mind which is equally a source ot improvement 
and of refined enjoyment. Does a subject occur to him, 
either in conversation or reflection, in which he feels that ins 
knowledge is deficient, he commences, -without delay, an eager 
pursuit of the netsessary information. _ In prosecuting any 
inquirv, -whether by reading or observation, his att^fron, is 
acutely , alive to the . authenticity of faets,—the -rahdity of 
arguments, — ^the accuracy of processes of investigation, 
principles which are illustrated by the facts,— and conclusions 
deduced from them,— the character of observers,— the style 
of writers and thus, all the circumstances winch come 
before him, are made acutely and individually the objects ot 
attention and reflection. Such a man acquires a confidence 
in his own powers and resources, to which those are strangers 
■who have not cultivated this kind of mental discipline, the 
intellectual condition arising out of it is appheable alike to 
every situation in which a man can be placed, whether the 
ii-Pb, tbpi rnirsiiits of science, — or those 
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kisis of tte quality^ of more value 'to ite possessor tlmi 
any of tlie sciences, 'irliicli is eonmionly called sound good 
sense. It is tlio origin, also, of ■\rhat vre call presence of 
mind, — or a readiness in adapting resources to circiimstanci’ss. 
A man of tliis character, in wkitever emergency lie |liappens 
to be placed, forms a prompt, clear, and defined judgment of 
the conduct or expedient wMcli the situation requires,, .and 
acts with promptitude upon Ms -decision. In ’ both these 
respects, he differs equally from -the listless inactivity ■ of one 
'description of men, ' and the' rash, hasty, and incohsiderata 
conclttct of another. ‘He differs not less from characters of a 
' third class, who, though they may be correct in their judgiiieiit 
of what ought to be done, arrive at their decision, or act upon 
it, too slowly for the circumstances,' and 'consequently are said 
according to a common proverb, to be mse behind time. The 
listless and torpid character, indeed, may occasionally be 
excite?! by emergencies, to a degree of mental activity whiok 
is hot natural to him ; and this is, in many instances, the 
source of a readiness of conception, and a promptitude in 
action, wliicli the individual does not exhibit in ordinary 
circumstances; ; 

• ' In the pursuits of science these'’ mental 'qualities 'constitute 
bbserving and inventive’ genius,— two ''conditions of mind 
which lie at the foundation of all philosophical eminences.. 
By Observing Genizts, I mean that habit of mind by whicli the 
philosopher not only ac?^uires truths relating to any subject^ 
but arranges and generalizes them in such a manner, as to 
show how they yield conclusions which escape the mere coh 
lector of facts. He likewise analyzes phenomena, and thus? 
traces important relations among facts, which, to the common 
mind, appear very remote and dissimilar. I have formerly 
illustrated this, by the manner in which Newton toced a 
relation between the fall of an apple from a tree, and tlio.s© 
great principles wjiicli regulate the movements of the heavenly 
' bodies.— By Immtim- Genms^ again,- I niean that ac'tiv'iV 
inquiring state of mind, which not only deduces, in this man- 
ner, principles from facts w’hen they .are before it, but which,, 

■ grasping after principles by eager 'anticipation,, makes its , own 
conjectures the guides to observation 4nd' • experiment. This 
habit of mind is peculiarly adapted to -the' experimental scien- 
ces ; and in these, indeed, 'it may be considered as the source 
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of tlie most importatit Ciseoveries. It leads a man,, not ob 14 
to observe and eoixneettbe facts, but to go in soarcJi of tbeni, 
and to draw them, as it were, out of tiiat concealiiieiit in 
wMcb tliey escape tbe ordinary observer. In doing so, be 
ta-kes for bis guides certain conjectures or assumptions -wbicli 
bave arisen out of Ms own- intense contemplation of tlie sub- 
ject ; and then commences a course of experiments or obser- 
vations calculated to ascertain tbeir trutli. By these, liis 
conjectures may be found as often false as true ; but, if found 
false, they are instantly abandoned ; and, by sucli a course of 
active inquiry, be at length arrives at the development of 
truth. From Mm' 'are to be expected discoveries which elude 
the observation, not of the vulgar alone, hut even of the 
philosopher, who, without cultivating this habit of invention, 
Is satisfied with tracing the relation of facts, as they happen 
to be brought before him by the slower course of testimony, 
or occasional observation. The man, on the other hand, who 
•oidy amuses himself with conjecttires, and rests satisfied in 
them without proof, is the mere visionary or speculatist, who 
injures every subject to which his speculations are directed. 

In the concerns which relate to man as a moral being, this 
active, inquiring, and reflecting habit of mind is not less 
applicable than in matters of inferior moment. The man who 
cultivates it directs his attention intensely and eagerly to the 
great truths which belong to his moral condition, — seeks to 
estimate distinctly liis relation to them, and to feel their 
Infiuence upon Ms moral principles. This constitutes the dis- 
tinction between the individual wlio merely professes a parti- 
cular creed, and him who examines it till lie makes it a mat- 
ter of understanding.and.'convictlon, and then takes -its prin- 
ciples as the rule of Ms emotions and the guide of Ms conduct.' 
Such a man also contemplates, in the same manner, his rela- 
tions to other men questions himself rigidly regarding 
.the/ duties which belong to his situation, and his own obser- 
vance ’ of them. • He contemplates others with a Mnd of per- 
sonal interest,— enters into their •want>s and feelings, and 
participates-'* in their ’’'distresses. In all Ms relations, whether 
of justice, benevolence, -or friendship, he acts, not from mere 
incidenitai impulse, but upon: clear and steady principles. In 
iMs;- course of’actio%‘,many'may’go along with him when the 
requirements of the mdividml case are pointed out and impres- 
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sed upon tlieiii; but tlmt in 'w]iicl'i-tli'e''tnass df naanldiid ate 
wanting, is tlie state of inentai' activity, wMcli eagerly coii- 
tenaplates its Tarioiis duties and relations^ and tfims 'finds its 
way to tlie line of comliict appropriate to tlie importance of 
eacli of tlieui, ■ . 

VIIL For a well-regulated understanding, and 'particu- 
larly for tlie application of it to inquiries’of Ms filgliest import 
tliere is indispensably necessary a sound condition ■ of tbo'indral 
feelings. , TMs important -subject belongs properly to ‘another 
department ofinental science ;■ but we'haTO seen its-extensiYe. 
influence on the -due exercise of the -intellectual powers ; — and 
it is impossible to: lose sight of the place wdiich it bolds in the 
general harmony of the mental functions, required for con- 
.Stituting that condition, of g 3 !eater value' than any earthly 
good, winch is strictly to be called a wmll-rogulated mind. 
This Mgh attainment consists not in any cultivation, how- 
ever great, of the intellectual powers, but requires also a 
corresponding and harmonious culture of the benevolent 
afiections and moral feelings ; — a due regulation of the pas- 
■ sions, cunotions, and desires and a full recognizance of the 
supreme authority of co'Mcience over Mw whole intellectual 
and moral system. Cold and contracted, iiidee4, is.'that-view ■ 
/d* inaai which resgards his understanding alone ; and barren is 
I’that system, however wide its range, which rests in the mere 
' attainment of trutli. The highest state of inaii consists in 
his purity as a moral being ; and in the habitual culture and 
full operation of those principles by which he looks forth to 
other scenes and other times. Among these are desires and 
longings, which nought in earthly science can -satisfy ; which 
soar beyond the sphere of sensible tilings, and find no object 
worthy of their capacities, until, in humble adoration, they 
rest in the contemplation of God. Truths*then burst upon 
the mind, which seem to rise before it in a progressive series^ 
each presenting cliaracters. of new and mightier import; Tlie 
most asfonug understanding, awed \by-, the view, feels the ina- 
dequacy of its utmost powers. 'I -yet the; mind -of the humble 
inquirer gains strength as It advances. ■ ■ There is im‘w felt, In- 
a peculiar toaaner, the infiiience of that' healthy condition' of- 
the moral feelings^ wMcli leads a- man not' to be afraid, of the 
truth. ' For,' on. this subject, we are never to lose sight of the 
'remarkable principle of our nature, formerly referred to,, by 
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•wHch a man com^ to reason Mmself into tlie belief of wliat 
lie -ffislies to be true,— and shuts Ms mind against, or even 
arrives at an actual disbelief of, truths which he fears to en- 
counter. It is striking also to remark, how closely the philo- 
sophv of human nature harmonizes with the declarations ot 
the sacred writings where this condition of mmd is traced 
to its true source, in the corruption of the moral feelmgs, and 
is likewise shown to involve a high degree of guilt, in that 
reiection of truth which is its natural consequence;—- Xlns 
is the condemnation, that light is come into the world, and 
men loved darkness rather than light, because their deeds 
were evil. For every one tliat doeth the light, neimer 
coineth to the light,, lest Ms deeds should be reproved. But 
he that doeth truth, cbmeth to the light that his deeds may be 

made manifest, that they are wrought in God.” „ . 

This condition Of,, mind presents a subject of intense 
interest, to, every one vrho would study his own mental condi- 
tion, either as aih int^leetual or a moral being. In eacli 
individual ' instance,: it 'may be traced to a particular course 
of thought had of conduct, by which the mmd went gradually 
more and more astray from virtue. In this grogress, each 
siiwle step was felt to be a voluntary act; but the influence 
of the whole, after a certain period, is to distort the 
iudgment,., and deaden the moral ^feelings on the great 
oiiestion of truth and rectitude. Of this remarkable phono- 
inenon in the economy of man, the explanation is beyond 
the reach of our faculties ; hut the facts are unquestionable, 
and the practical lesson to be derived from thorn is ot 
deep, and serious, .import. The first volition, by which 
‘ the mind consdiously.yfandersfrom truth, or the moral teehngs 
■m astrav from virtue,, may impart a morbid influence which 
fhall perpetnait'e'its^’ and gain strength m future volitions, 
until tL result shall b'e, to poison the whole intellectual and 
moral system. Thus,, in the wondrous schetije of sequences 
which has been established in the economy of the human 
. ' licart, <>110 Toiition may impart a character to the future 
_Ie first downward step may be fatal. , 

' .Eveiyj candid, ,dbs^,yef of human nature must feoi, this 
, statement to .Ije .consistent with truth ,; and by a simple a,nd 
„ legitimate step of ironing, a principle of m , greatest in- 
terest seeiris tiO;hrtS6 oiit of it. M' hen this loss of haimo y 
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among tlie mental faculties lias attained a certain degree^ we 
do not perceive any poworj in tlie'mind itself, capal)ie of cor- 
recting tlie disorder ivliich lias been -introducad into tlie moral 
system, Eitlxer, tlierofore, tlie eTil is irremediable and liope- 
less, or we must look for an influence from witliout the inliid, 
wliicli may afford an adequate remedy. We' axe thus led to 
discover the adaptation and the probability of the provisions 
of the Christian reyalatioii, where an influence is indeed dis- 
closed to ns, capable of restoring the .'harniony 'which has heeu 
destroyed, and of raising man a, hew, tp^tlie sound and healthy 
condition of a moral being. We cannot perceive any impro- 
bability, that the Being, who framed the ’wondrous fabric, 
may thus hold intercourse with it, and provide a remedy for 
its moral disorders ; and thus a statement, such as human 
reason never could have anticipated, comes to ns invested 
with every eieinent of credibility and of truth. 

llie sound exercise of the understanding, therefore, is 
closely connected with the important habit of looking within ; 
or of rigidly investigating our intellectual and moral condi- 
tion. This leads us to inquire what opinions we have formed, 
and upon what grounds we have formed them ; — ^what have 
been our leading pursuits, — whether these have been guided 
by a sound consideration of their real Value, — or whether 
important objects of attention have been lightly passed over, 
or entirely neglected. It leads ns farther to contemplate our 
moral condition, — our desires, attachments and antipathies ; 
-—the government of the imagination, and the regimen of 
the heart; — what is the habitual current of our ihoughts ; 
—sand whether we exercise over them that control which 
indicates alike intellectual vigour and moral purity. It leads 
us to review our conduct, with its principles and motives, and 
to compare the %vhole with the great standards of trntii and 
rectitude. This investigation is the part of every wise man. 
Without it, an individual may make the greatest attaiii- 
Ineiits in science, may learn to , measure the earth and to 
trace the course of the stars, while he^ is ^eiitirely wanting 
in that higher department, — ^the knowledge of himself. 

On these important subjects, I would more particukiiy 
address myself to that interesting class, for vrlioin this work is 
cMeiy intended, the younger members of the medical pro- 
fession. The considerations which have been submitted to 
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viiiie they appear to carry tlie aiitliority of trtitli, are 
applicable, at once,, to their scientific investigations, and to 
those great iiiqinries, e^nally interesting to men of every 
degree, which relate to the principles of moral and religions 
belief. Oil these subjects, a sound condition of mind will 
load them to think and Judge for themselves, with a care and 
seriousness adapted to the'solemn import of the inquiry, and 
■wlthoiit being influenced by the dogmas of those who, with 
little examination, presume to decide with confidence on mat- 
ters of eternal moment* Of the modifications of that distor- 
tion of character which has eomiBOiily received the name of 
cant, the cant of hypoerisy has been said to bc^ the worst ; 
but there is another which may fairly be placed by its side, 
and that is the cant, of infidelity, — tiie afibctatioii of scoffing* 
at sacred things, by men %vho have never examined the sub- 
ject-, or never with an attention in any .degree adequate to its 
momentous importance. A wj-ell-regulated mind must at 
one© perceive that thisfs alike unworthy of sound sense and 
sound philosophy. , If 'we require the authority of names, we 
need only to he reminded, that truths ■which received the cor- 
dial assent of Boyle and Newfon, of Haller and Boerhave, 
are, at least, deserving of grave and deliberate examination . 
But wo may dismiss such an appeal as this ; for, nothing 
more is wanted to cliallenge the utmost seriousness of every 
candid Inquirer, ,than the solemn nature of the inquiry itself. 
The medical obseiwer, in a especial inannor, has facts at all 
times before Mm which are in the highest degree calculated 
to fix Ms deep and serious attention. In the structure and 
economy of the human, body, he has proofs, such as no other 
branch of natural science can furnish, of the power and 
wisdom of the Eternal One. Let him resign liis mind to the 
’ influence of those proofs, and learn to rise, in humble adora»- 
f ion, to the Almighty Being of whom they witness : and, 
familiar as he is with human suffering and death, let him 
learn to estimate the value of those truths which have power 
to heal tlie broken heart, and to cheer the bod of death with 
the prospect of immortality. 


* 
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SECTION I 


NATUIIE AND' IMPOE'TAHCE OF THE SCIENCE OF THE 
MOEAL FEELINGS. 


' Man is to be contemplated as an intelleetnal, and as a 
moral being. By Ids iutelleetnal powers, be acquires tbo 
kno\?le<!ge of facts, observes tbeir connexions, and traces tbe 
coBclusI'ons wMcb arise out of tbem. The mental operations, 
liowever,. oven in a bigb state of cultivation, may be directed 
entirely to triitbs of an extrinsic kind,— that is, to snob as 
do not exert any intiuence either on tbe moral condition of 
^ tbe iiidividnal, or on bis relations, to other sentient beings. 
They may exist in an eminent degree In tbe man who lives 
only for Mniself, and feels little beyond tbe personal wants, 
or tbe selisb enjoyment® of tbe hour that is passing over' 
him. ' _ , . ■ , 

Bat, when, we contemplate man as^a moral being, new rek*» 
tions open on oni; Niew,— ^and these are of mightier import* 
We find Mm occnprag. a place ,in -a ^-reat system pf moral 
government, in wlim be has aii imppi^mnt station to fill and 
high duties to perform. We find Mil. placed In certain rela- 
tions to a great moral Governor,,;.; who presides over tins 
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, and to, a fiititre 'fJtat© ot being tor wuicn tne 
iiiteiicled to' pyepare Ixiiii. W e find Iiiin pos- 
'wliich qualify Mm to feel these relations, and 
.enlated to guide Mni tlirougii tto solemn 
iiicli attend Ms state of moral dismpMiie. 
rts of Ms mental oonstitutiori we perceive to 
listinet from eaeh other. The former nnay he 
else in Mm who has little feeling of hiy*fiioral 
n a high state of culture 
jtual acquirement, knows 
st -concerns him to know, 
which guide Ms conduct 


in vigorous exercise 
condition ; — and the 
In the man, who, in ^ 
little heyond the truths which it im 
~thos© great hut simple principles 

111 a -welhregiilated- mind, there is an intimate harmony 
and coKuieration between these two departments of the men» 
tal economy. Knowledge, received through ;blie powers ot 
'Sensation and Simple intehect, whether relating^ to exterma 
tilings, or to mental phenomena, — and conclasions deriveu 
from these through hhe poivers of^ reasoning, ought ad to 
contribute to that which is the highest state ot man, lus 
puritv as amoral being. They ought all to lena their aid 
Awards the cultivation of those principles ot Ms nature which 
bind him to Ms fellowmien ;-^and those higher pnnciides stall, 
which raise Ms feeble powers to the Eternal Incomprehensihle 
One, the hrst great cause of all things, and the moral 

■ ' 0 -overnor of the universe. . 

A slight degree of observation Is suflicient to convince us, 
that such a regulated condition of the mental constitution 
does not' exist in the; generality of ^ mankind. It is not my 
■' present purpose to Inquire into the causes by*' which tins is 
' Warily ’derang^,; ■ but - it may be interesting to trace some 
of 'the circunistances*/ wMch • bear ■ a '* part ■ in prodiicmg the 
Aleixmgement. In '■-’ohr'' present state of 'being,' we are pr- 
' rounded with’ objects ol '' sense and the mind^^is kept, in a 
' areat degree^ under the Induenee of external things, in this 

manner it’Oft^h happens, that facts- 'and eqn'siderations elude 

, ■ o'lir.aitentioii, and.deeds escape 'from our'memory, 'M a manner 
which' wqiild not ’oCchr,' were the linnd 1 <^ at liberty to recall 
, ‘ Own 'associations, -and • to feel the imiueiice of principles 
which ate reatty • part ;of the mental constlthtiom It is tiius 
iiat, ahiid'l'tlid- bustle-' of 'life, the- attention 'is dpt to-be 
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«3B,gimsecl by considerations of a' local, and aii< inferior cli^- 
racter;" — ••wliile facts and niotiyes^of tbe Mgdiesf moment are 
overlooked,, and deeds of onr own, long gone by, escape from 
onr reiiieinbrance. We tlms lose a 'correct sense of onr 
moral condition, and yield to tlie agency of present and exter« 
iml tliings, in a ma.nner disproportioned to tlieir real value. 
For our bigliest concern as moral beings is with things futore, 
and things unseen ; and often with ciripumstances in, our own 
moral history, loBg^pa'st, and perhaps forgotten. Hence. the 
benefit of retirement and, calm relection, and of every thing 
that tends to, withdraw, us from the impression of sensible 
objects, and that leads us to feel -.the-. superiority of things 
wiiieh are not seen. Under such induence, the mind displays 
an astonisliiiig power of recalling the past, and grasping the 
' future,— and of viewing objects ‘ In their true relations, to 
" Itself and to each other. The first of these, indeed, we see 
exemplified in many affections, in which the mind is cut off; 
in a great, or less degree, from its intercourse with the exter- 
nal world, by causes acting upon the bodily organization. In 
another, work I have described many remarkable examples of 
the mind, in this condition, recoiling its old impressions 
respecting things’ long |jast and .entirely,,, forgotten ; and the 
facts there stated call our attention in a very striking manner 
to its inherent powers and its independent existence. 

This subject is one of intense interest, and suggests reflec- 
tions of the most important kind, respecting the po\Yers and 
properties of the thiiildng principle. In particular, it leads 
us to a period, which we are taught to anticipate even by the 
indiiotions of intellectual science, . when, the bodily frame 
being dissolved, the thinking and reasoning essence shall 
•exercise its peculiar ■ faculties in a- higher _ state of being. 
There are facts in the mental phenomena which give a high 
degree of probability to the conjectoe, that the wirole tran- 
.sactioBS of ^ life,, with the motives - and moraFIiistory.,of each 
individual, may then be recalled by. a,- process of theniind 
itself,, and, placed, as at a single glance^ .'distinctly before. Mm* 
Were wo to. realize si^oh a mental condition, we, shoiild not 
fail to cpiitamplate the impressions -so .recalled, with fe, clings 
very different from . those . by, which, -vre .are pt. -to. be misled 
amid . \ the inliuenee • of present , and., . .external , - things. — The 
tumult of life is over pursuits,-., principles, ■ and motive^ 
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•wHcli onee bore an aspect of importance, are . viewed witli 
feelings more adapted to, tbeir true value.-— Tim: mioral prin- 
ciple recovers tbat authority, which, amid pontests of 
passion, had been obscured or lost ; — each . ac^, and each 
emotion is seen in its relations to the great dicta^ii^f truth, 
and each ■ pursuit of life in its real bearing Q<|ti.the great 
concerns of a moral being ; — and the whole^ assumes a cha- 
racter of new and wondrous import, when viewed in relation 
to that Incomprehensible One, who is then (^closed in all his 
attributes as a moral governor.— Time past is contracted into 
a pohif, and t^t the infancy of being time to come is seen 

expanding into eternal existence. . _ , . 

Such are the views which open oil him who would inquire 
into the essence hy . which man is distinguished as a rational 
and moral being. Compared w'ith it, what are all the pheno- 
mena of nature,— what is all the history of the world,— the 
rise and fall of empires,— or the fate of those who rule them. 
These derive their inteest from local and transient relations, 
—but this is to exist for bver. That science, therefore, must, 
be considered as the highest of all human pursuits, which 
contemplates^ man in his relation to^ eternal things. With 
its importance we must feel its difiiculties ; and, did we 
confine the investigation to the mere principles of natural 
science, we should feel these difficulties to be insurmountable. 
But, in this great inquiry, we have two sources of knowledge, 
to which nothing analogous is to be found in the history of 
physical science, and which will prove infallible guides, if wo 
resign ourselves to their direction with sincere desire to dis- 
cxiver the trath. ; These are,— the light of , conscience,— and 
the light , of divine revelation. In making this statement, I 
' ant aware that I tread, on delicate ground,— and that soma 
will consider an appeal to the sacrod writings as a departure 
from the strict course of philosopliical inqi&y. This opinion, 
I am. satisfied, is entirely at variance vnth truth ; — and, in 
every moral investigation, if we take the inductions of sound 
- .tffiiteophy, along* with' the ' dictates .of conscjieuee, and the, 
'%hfc of'roveaiedtmth, weW find them*'; to, constitute one 
u^orm and harmonious whole, the various parts of ‘which 
„ tend, in a’xemarkahle ma«ner,',to establish and illustrate „eaph 
ethpr. ■ If, '■ indeed, . in - ' investigation , of, moral science., wo 

. '.(Regard the light which is furnished by tho sacred writings, 
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we tesemble ati ii,stroiiomer wlio sliould irely entirely on liig 
aiiaided 'siglit., and reject tliose optical ' inventions wliidli 
extend so remarkably the field of Ms as to be to him 

the revelation of things not seen. , Could we/ suppose a person 
thus entertaining doubts respecting 'the ' knowledge supplied 
by tlie telescope, yet proceeding in' a' candid manner’ to’ 
investigate its truth, lie would perceive, 'in the teleseopio 
observations themselves, principles ■' .‘dnyeloped which ar0 
calciiiateci to remove Ms suspicions., ' For, in' fhelimited know- 
ledge which is furnished by visbn alone, ^ ha finds difficulties 
which he cannot explain, apparent ' iiieoiiSistehoies ' which he 
cannot reconcile, and insulated facts ''which lie' earn iot refer 
to any known principles. But, in the- more extended know- 
\ ledge 'WrMcli the telescope yields, these difficulties disappear’ . 
facts are brought together which seemed, unconnected or aiscof- 
dant ; and the universe appears one 'beautiful system of order 
and consistency. It is the same in the "experience of the' moral 
inc|uirer, when he extends his views ' beyond the inductions 
of reason, and corrects hi's conclusion^’ 'by^ the testimony of 
Ood. Discordant principles are- brought, tpgetller ; doubts 
and difficulties disappear ; and beauty’,- Order,'' and^liafmony 
are seeh to pervade the 'government "of Jn this 

manner there also arises a species'' 'of "evidence fut the 
doctrines of revelation, wdiich is entirely:” ■mdependent of the 
external proofs of its cliviii© origin ; and which, to' the candid 
mind, invests it with all the ’ character/ of” authenticity and 
■truth. ' ' ‘ 

From these combined sources of knowledge, thus’ illustrat- 
ing and coiifiriniiig each other, vre .are eiiaMed to attain, m 
moral inquiries,, a degree of certainty ' adapted to their high 
importance. We do so ivlien, with sincere' desire to discover 
the truth; wo resign ourselves to' the, '^guidanco of the light 
which is within, aided as It is by that light "ffioni heaven 'wliich 
sMiies upon the path of the humble ‘''inquiref;; Cultivated ‘on, 
those principles, the saience is fitted "fb eiigage' the most 
powerful yniad ; while it Will impart "'sfir&gth to 'the most 
common understanding. . It ' terminates iii" no ffikTen speoiik- 
tions, but tends directly, td_ promote ■ peace'"''pii earth, aM good- 
will aiiiong 'hiOn. ' ■ It is calculated both tb, ’'‘'enlarge the xtndef- 
Standing, and to - elevate ' and purify tlie''f6eiihgs, and thus to 
cultivate" the moral being 'for the 'life' wffilch is’ to come« It 
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SECTION li, 


OK KIBST TEUTHS IN THE PHltOSOPHY Of* THE' 
MORAL FBEUNGS. 


Tii6 teo'frlfldge 'wiiich we receive tlirCngE our intellectual 
powers is referable to two ctesOs, These may be distin- 
iruigliei % the names of acquired knowledge j and intuitive or 
fundameqtai articles' of heiief,, The former is procured by 
the active"*nse of our .rOental powers, in collecting facts, 
traoino' their relations, and observing, the deductions which 
arise out of pai-ticular combinations of them. These consti- 
tute the operations which 1 liave referred to in another work, 
under the Heads of processes of investigation, and processes 
of reasoning. The foil exercise of them requires a certain 
culture of the mental faenlti<«, and consequenOy is confined 
to a" comparatively small nninber of men. We perceive. 
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liag;; for 'tlie^posse'ssioii-of' them'/EO man eitlier dopeiute 
upon, Ws OWE observation^ or lias- reeoiTrs^^.to tliat of other 
men. They aro a part of Ills Btental oOEStitiitio!i, arising^ 
with a feeling of absolute oartamtji m eyerjr sound iiiiwi; 
and, while they admit of no proof by processes of reasoning, 
sopMstieal objections brought against- them^ can be combated 
only by an appeal to the consciousness of every mah> and to 
the absolute conviction which forces itself upon' the. whole • 
mass of mankinds " ..s' j : 

. If the Creator' has thus implanted In the mind of man prin* * 
ciples to guide him ■ in Ids intellectual and physical relations^ 
independently of any acqtlired knowledg‘e,.we might naturally 
expect to hnddiim endowed?- in the same manner, with prin- 
yjiples adapted to Ms more important rektions-as a moral 
being. We might naturally expect, that, in these high eon- ■ 
eern's, he would not be left to the knowledge which he might 
casually acquire, either through his own powers of investigni- 
tion or reasoning, or througli instruction received from other 
men. Impressions adapted to this important end we accord- 
ingly find developed in a remarkable manner,— and they are 
referable to that part of our constitution, which holds so im-* 
portant a place in the philosophy of the mind, by wdiich we 
perceive difeeuees in the moral aspect 'Of actions, and approve ' 
or disapprove of them as rigid or wu’ong., The convictions 
derived from this source seem to occupy the same place in- the 
moral system, that irst truths, or intuStlve 'articles of' belief- 
do in the intellectual Like' them, also, ' they admit of no 
direct proofs by processes of reasoning';' "and, when sophistical 
arguments are brought against them, the'only true answer con- 
sists in an appeal to th.e conscience of ' every uncontaminated ’ 

'mind by which w© mean' cMeiy 'the consciousness 'of 'it. ^ 

owsi moral impressions^ in. a mind which .has not been degradl 
e<l In itsmoKajmreeptions by a course of personal dopr^vity. 

^ This Is a eonsideratioii of the utmost pwtical 'Importance'* 
and it will probably 'appear that 'many welldntended ai^u- 
monts,^ respecting -the hrst;pfinciplas;Of.' mor. 4 ':truth^^ hmo 
been " Ineonclusive, in ^ the'',same manhes? as'werO attempts' to 
establish first truths by processes of reasbning;~l.becaiise'the 
line of argument adopted i'U regard td them'-^as one of 'which ' 
'they, are not susceptible. The ferae Of tMs' analogy; fe., in 410 ' 

. degree ' weakened ' by the fact; fhnt' thlre'’k,-. in' many cases^' an 
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Ciference between tliat part of 'Otir meEfcat const!- 

^wMcii is foimded our conviction ot fast tratfrs, and 
' > from wliicli is derived our impression of moral 
For tlio former contiimes the same m OTcry ieeki 
Tneitlier obscured by piocy nor distorted by insanity ; 
moral feelings Wcome vitiated by a process ot the mind 
i ■which it has gradually gone astray from rectitude, 
the difference we find in the decisions of different men, 

moral truth, faising from peculiarities un to 

hence tliat remarkable obscuration ot 

1 at length arrive, . by which 'the 

is efair^Y perverted respecting the first great prin^ 

■■ r; When, therefore^ w-e appeal to certain 

4e mental constitution, as the source of our 
of moral truth, our appeal is made ohielly tov 
,«i-is neither Obscured by; depravity, nor bewilder- 
10 refinements of a false philosophy;:— it is mate|p. 

■’vvhieh there is a siEcerCf atid 
the truth. These two elements of character iEust 

■ ■■■ — 'An' moral ^■■sciencejy 

should no more appeal, 
of moral ti’uth, than we should 
^ maniac our test of these 

of lEteUectual truth, which 
of belief in every sound mind. 

....... .: ... ...... . .♦ fj-our: this .'diversity and distor- 

is one of the objects of divine revela- 
there is’ introduced a lixed and uniform 
■' to remiirk,^ 

> an'. appeal- is made to principles^ 
4e nnnd itself, and that every part of it challenges the 
' in whom conscience lias not lost its power. 

^Keenlna in view the distinction which has now been refer- 
ted to, it would appear,, that there are certain fast principles 
Tmok truth, ‘ wMoh arise in the mind by the most simple 
Sochss of refieotion,— either as eonstitutmg its own "primary 
Ural' Convictions,.:.® . as. 'following from its consciousnep of 
feehoirtictionshyaplain ana obvious- chain, of 'relatioBS. 


app^trent 
tiitioE, on, 
that principle 
truth 
•which is 

but the - ----- 

itself, by which it has gr^ually gone 

Hence C, 
respecting ^ 

Eiental condition 

mind, at which some men 

judgment ' 

riples of moral pnrity, 

'principles in th- — 
hrst impressions 
a mind which ‘ 

^ed’ hy 'the'l-^ 
mind, in wbidi conscieBC| 

fill authority^ and in ' 

^0 together in every correct inquiry 
to a man in an opposite condition we i 
in ' regard to' the principles ;::r - — 
take from the fatuous person^ 
lirst principles i 

.original..., ..elemeif-ts,. ., . , 

xeihedy the evils ^ arising 
tion of moral perception 



standard of moral truth but, it is 
to for the authority ot this, an ? 
in , the mind i:,.” 
assent of the man 


are chiefiy the .foUowhig. 
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just or unjust j — rl^ht or wrong ; — and .a eonviction or cerram 
(liitieSs as of jitstice, voracity and benevolence, wiiicli every 
man owes to liis follow-men. Every man, in liis own case^ 
again, expects tlie same orxices, from others ; and, ^ on this 
reciprocity of feeling, is founded the precept, which is felt to 
he one' of universal obligation, to do'. to others as' we would 
that they should do to us. ^ 

, IL ' .From this primary rnoral impression, there aris^s^' hy 
a inost natural segiience,^ a conviction, of _'the ’ existence and 
superintendence, ^'a great, moral G-overnpr of the 'nniverse,. 
-—a being pf Mni%perfection and ininite.pxirity* ^ A 'belief 
in thi^s Being, as 'tlA fisrst great 'cause, ps derived, as we‘ have 
foilineiiy.seeii, by a slnto of reasoning,,’ from _ a survey _ 

of ' the works of natui\ taken in connexion with thO' First 
fruth, that every event ibust have an adequatp canse.^ Our 
sense , of his , moral attribmes arises, with a feeling of equal 
certainty,- wheii, from thlk moral impressions of our own 
minds, we infer the moral awibutes of him who thus formed 
■us. . . , \ ‘ ‘ ' 

III. Jrom these eombhm^^mpressions, there paturaliy 
springs a sense of moral responsibility ;~or a conviction, ’that, ' 
for the due performance of .the duties which are* indicated by 
the conscience, or moral consciousness, man is responsible to 
the Governor of the universe ; — ^and farther, that to^ this 
Being he owes, .more immediately, a certain homage of the 
moral feelings, entirely distinct from the duties wliicli he ovres 
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moiig saTage con^- 

ioa’i'ada.tion. appeal to t ie c » ^ of tlicir 

.a -Immomont of refl.^ " 

power. We appeal to tao i_ ;„ l.„,, iT,p ^-ead of a pi-esont 

tlie coiiseiousneas of fnture reckomtig. Bat, 

Deity, aad tlie antieipatiou of a Jumie 

cMefly we appeal to and wlxo lial>itiia.lly 

eiice retains its rigMful ' i . o-^i^es in tliis life m 

disrishes these momentous truths, as lus gmaes 

its relation to the life that is to oome. v, j^ef the name of 

In applying to these nnportant ar^ 

First Truths, or primary P™i«^ “ j,g,tnre of innate 

not mean to ascribe to them an a 

ideas. I mean _ only p 'om what we call a 

taneous conviction, entiiely.^ . ii^+M mind when it is di-' 
process of reasoning, m every re^, the phene- 

Ucted, by the most simple comse ^^£gs of which 
mena of nature witlmut, ^“te fpoint of the 

it is conscious within. ®'i 1 „'„i,nnifi consider them as 

utmost practical importance, tha w ^ ^ moral 

thus arising out of prmciples ^ C In consider 


■ reasoning or of investigation, p > 1 ^ > 

. that by which we acquire D^w 
s in natural science. . ^ a 

entirely from revelation, becaii- ' _ 

.ere no revelation is known, anl • •< ■ 
vvritei-s. appealmg *<>. 
in tlie nieBtal' fsosstitiitioii ' J 

a ’ oWiotts _ absurdity ; agabi; ’* . 

iSj, -wMoli are to regulate tlie ! 
s, 4 iouiabeleft,to.the chance 
3 S^i .of' re^isomng, m lyhich 
different conelnsioasy and m' regard w 
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laaliealrtiystate of “gradation of 

its claiiB to and asserts its rig'ht to 

gnilt, it stdl its ^vai-nings are disregarded 

ths^ylroleman; and, thWatt B i^^ost sonl an 

““ “ *'’ 

S£? s 

'Mi“Xsrptooi|» s”S4*i v“‘°^ 

thm i cimlities. , ■ Tlie 

w wHoh are recogotfeea our ^ J ^ ^ initistice and fraud, ^ 

Sitdnal, drcuSsUn^ 

, wlren at '^’•'^'^l^^reteaution of ids fello-<r-roen, «l>e®‘S ,. 

to the rtostice or perhaps even thro« 

from them veracity l-ooognises such pnnci- 

JL»k «p» X s 3'..»«.L.., j,.. f -5, 

plesaaapartofthemmmc^^^^ direction et the 

'•when he has missed his . fatter' possessing a 

person he ^’"rf liSn L still considers as helong- 
sense ■which, though lost t, j d.ofending himself, also, the 
.' , S to every '“^-J^Stiol For, Ms object is to 

; . criminal shews the »me i eo ^ excuses for. Ms con- 

disprove the to question those nniversal pnneJ- 

*--410 tietet attetnpw w imHt'1)0 - condomnod, ii 

pies hy wMoh h# feete . . -Withont snch prindpto, 

,'■ C^ts-nre proved agaiwt^ tte 

indeed, thus S ^oMd go into confusion ami 

^*hole system |nnish ,gros» acts of 
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rm’se, contra, stod witli tlio contrivances by Trliicli men produce 
particular results for tlxeir own coiiYOniencb ; and oiio miglit 
as well expect to move a planet by macMnery, or propel a 
comet by tlie power of steam, as to preserve tlie semblance of 
order in ^tlie moral •world, witliout tliose fundamental prin- 
ciples oi rectitude wdiicb form a part of tbe oi’iginal constitution 
of every rational being. . . ' ‘ . 

^ Fartlier, as eacli man bas tiie consciousness of tliese 
ciples J.n liiinself, lie lias tbe conviction tliat similar principles 
, exist ill others. Hence arises- the impression, that, as ho 
...Jndges of their conduct by his own moral feelings, so mlftliey, 
•Judge -of' him by corresponding feelings in themselvos.'- In 
this maimer is produced that reciprocity of moral unprosslon 
by wliich a man feels the opinion of. "ins felbw-inon to be 
■ either a reward or a piinisliineiit ; and hence also sprino-s th^f 
gieat rule of relative duty, which teaches us to do to Athens 
as we would that they should do to us. This iiniihnnity of 
inomi feeling and a-ffection even proves a check upon those who 
have subdued the induence of 'these feelings in themselves ' 
Thus, a man who has thrown of all sense of justice, compas^ 
smi, :cir benevolence, is -still kept tinder a certain 'dei^’roe' of 
control by the conviction of these impressions existiho- ia 
those by whom ho is surrounded. There are indeed men in 
the world, as has been remarked by Butler, in whom thW 
appears to bo the only restraint to ••which their conduct is 
subjected, , . - - , , 

Lpoii til© i^’liole, tlierofore, there soems to bo STOund for ' 
assuming that the articles of belief, which have been the sub- 
ject of the preceding obsen^itions, -are primaiT, imndDles 
arising witn an immediate fooling of conviction in our moral 

constitution ; and that tlioy correspond with those elements ' 
m our in^oLeetual economy, which sa-e commonly called First 
1 ruths, —principles -which are, now tmiversall-yadmittedto ' 
require no .other evidence than tho conTietidn '•which forces' 
Itself upon every sound understanding-.' • . ■ 
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WhEjST -we analyze tlie pnnciples wliicli distingixisli man as 
a mox'al being, oiix attention is ^rst directed to Ins actionSji as 
the external plienomena by wliicb we judge of Ms int(3rnal 
principles* ■ It is familiar to e^ery one, boweTer, t-liat tbe 
'same action may proofed' from Tery diflerent motixTOS^ and 
tliat, wlien we bave tb'e means of estimating motiYes or prin- 
ciples, it is from these that we form onr judgment respecting 
the moral condition of the individuad, and not from bis actions 
alone. When we consider separately the elements which en- 
ter into the economy of an intelligent and responsible agents 
they seem to resolve themselves into the following : — 

L His actual conduct, or actions* 

IL In determining his conduct, the immediate principle 
ishis will, or simple volition. He wills some act, — and the act 
follows of course, unless it be prevented by. restraint from 
without, or by physical inability to perform it. These alone 
can interfere with a nmn following the determination of his 
will, -or 'simple vohtion* ' - 

III* The objects of - will or simple volition are referable to 
two classes, ^objects to he obtained, — and actions to be per- 
formed to others — and these are, connected with two distinct 
mental -conditions, which exist previously to the act of voliton, 
In-togard to objects to-be obtained, this mental condition is 
regard to actions towards others, • it ■ is Affkoiiofn, 
The Desires and A.fiPectlons, therefore, hold a place in the mind 
previous to 'volition* From one of them originates the mental 
''state xyhich, ; hinder,; eertaih regulationsj leads to voHtipn, 

_ OJr.'toour'wilHng a.cerlMa act» , The act, which is then the 
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I’asttlt of tlie Tolitioiij consists eltliet in certain . elforts towards 
attaining tlie object desired j — “Or-in certain coiidnet towards' 
Ollier mens arising out of oiir . .affections or mental feelings 
towards tliem. Tbe Desires and. AffectionSj tliereforej niay 
be considered as tlie primary or moving powers from wliich 
oiir actions proceed* In connexion witb them we liave to 
keep in view anotlier principle, wMcli bas an extensive iuiiu- 
eiice on our conduct in regard to botli these classes of emotions. 
'This is Belf4om which leads ns to 'Seak oiir own proteetioiij 
comfort, and advantage* It is a sound and legitimate 
principle of action when kept in its proper place ; — when 
allow’-ed to usurp an undue infiiieiice, it degenerates into sel- 
fishness ; and it then interferes in a material degree with the 
exercise of the affections, or, in other w'ords, with our duty 
■t -0 Other men. ■ - 

W. 'We have next to attend to the face, that every desire 
is not fol]ow’'ed by actual volition towards obtaining the 
object ; — ^and that every affection does not lead to the con- 
duct which might flov/ from it. Thus a man may feel a 
desire wiiich, after consideration, he detenninos not to gratify. 
Anothei' may experience an affection, and; not act upon it 
ha may feel benevolence or friendship, and yet act,' in tlie 
particular ease, with cold selfishness ; — or he may fe^jl the 
impulse of anger, and yet conduct himself with forbearance. 
When, therefore, w'e go another step back-wards in the cliain 
of moral sequences, our attention is directed to certain princi- 
ples by which the determination is actually decided, — eitlier 
according to the desire or affection which is present - to the 
mind, or in opposition to it. This brings us to a subject of 
the utmost practical importance and the principles, winch 
tlms decide the determination of the mind, are referable to 
two heads. 

(1.) The deterniination or decision may arise out of a 
certain state of arrangement of the moving powers themselves, 

consequence ■ of which some one. nf. them, 'has acquired a pro*, 
dominating iiifiuence ,in the moral 'System.',- This usually 
results from habit, or frequent ■'indulgence^ ,as we shall see 
'in a subsequent ■' part, of our .Inqtfir'y; A man,,, for ex- 
_ ample,' 'inay desire an object, but. ■perceive -that the 'attain- 
■nient would require a degree of ''exertion.: greater than he 
is 'disposed to devote to it. This is the preponderating love 
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of ease, a braucli: 'of sblf4ove* . Anotlier may ' perc.ei’vro 
tliat tbe gra-tification would impair Ms good name, or tlie 
estiiiiatioil in wMcli ’ lie is apixions to sta-iid in tlie eyes of 
other moil ; — ^this is the predominating love of approbation, 
or regard to character. In the same maimer, a third may 
feel that it would interfere with his schemes of avaiico or 
ambition, — and so in regard to the other desires. On a 
similar principle, a man may experience a strong impulse of 
anger, hnt perceive that there would he danger in gratifying 
it, or that he would promote his reputation or his interest by 
hot .acting upon it ; — ^ho may experience a benevolent affec- 
tion, but feel that the exercise would interfere too much with 
his personal interest or comfort, 

(2.) The determination .may arise from a sense of duty, 
or an impression of moral rectitude, apart from every bon- , 
sideration of a personal nature. ■ This is the Moral FrimipU^ 
OT'CWcIc-nec;— iu'lwery 'inind* in a state, of moral health, 

' it is the supreme' and' regulating principle, preserving among 
the moving powers, a certain harmony, 'to-eacli other,, -and to 
ilio principles 'of- moral rectitude. It often excites 'W' con- , 
duct which requires a sacrifice of self-love, and so prevents 
this principle from interfeiing with the sound exercise of the 
xifrections. It regulates the desires, and restrains them hy 
the simple rule ' of purity it directs and regulates the 
affections in the same manner by the high souse of moral 
responsibility ; and it thus maintains order and harmony in 
the whole moral system. 

One. of the chief, diversities of human character, indeed, 
arises from the circumstance of ' one man being habitually 
^.Influenced ' by ..the ’simple and straight-forward principle of 
duty, ■ ano ther- merely ,'hy- a kind of contest between desires 
•andmiotivos of a* Very- inferior or selfish nature. Thus also 
, we acquire a knowledge of the moral temperament of differ- 
ent men, and learn to adopt our measures accordingly in our 
transactions with them. ' - In endeavouring, for example, t#’., 
excite' three Individuals to some act of usefulness, we come 
to know, that in oite we have only to appeal to his sense of 
duty in another to . his vanity or love of approbation; 

we 'have no hope 'of making any imptpssion on the third, 
uaksd'we nan- nmke4t.-%pear to upon Ms interest. 

' The principles vbferred to under the preceding heads 
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are oHefly tliose -wliicli 'regulate, tlie eonnexioii of man mill 
Ills fellow-men. But there another' class of emotions^ in 
their nature distinct from these though, in a practical point 
of view, they are much connected. These are the emotions 
which arise out of his relation to the Deity. The regulation 
of tlie moral feelings, in reference to this relation, will there- 
fore come to he considered in a department of the inquiry 
doYoted to themselves, in connexion with the views of the 
character and attributes of G-od, which we obtain from the 
light of reason and conscience.' , - 

This analysis of the principles which constitute the moral 
feelings indicates the farther division of our inquiry in the 
following manner ■ 

I." The Desires, — the Affections, — and Self-Iove» 

, It The Will. _ ’ , 

IIL The Moral Principle, or Conscience. 

IV . The moral relation of man towards the Deity. 

These constitute what may he called the active principles 
of man, or those which are calculated to decide his conduct 
as a moral and responsible being* In connexion with them, 
there is another class of feelings, which may be called passive 
or connecting emotions. They exert a considerable iiitiuence 
of a secondary kind ; but, in an Essay which is meant to be 
essentially practical, it perhaps will not be necessary to dc^ 
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attempts to avert it.—Sumlar emotions attend on the affec- 

lions. Wlieii experience an affection ? deBire to be aoio 
to act iTpoii it. When we see a prospect of doing so, we 
' hope ; if there seem to he none, we despmr of accomplishing 
onr ohiect. When we liaxe acted upon a benevolent aitee- 
tion, or according to the dictates oi the moral principle,^ we 
experience self-approhation ; wdien the contrary, lOel 
remorse. When either a desire or an adectionhas acquired an 
undue influence, so as to carry us forward in a manner dis- 
proportioned to its real and proper tendencies, it becomes a 




PAET I 


OF THE'OESIEESj THE AEFBOTIONS, AND 


SECTION I. 


Oesiee is tlie imniGdiate moTenieiit or act oi tiie inind to- 
wards at! object wliicli presents some quality on account of 
wMcli we wish to obtain it. The objects of desirey tliereforOy 
embrace all those attainments and gratifi cations ^ which man- 
kind consider worthy of being sought after. Ihe object 
pitrsued, in each particular case, is determined by the Tiews, 
Jmbits, and moral dispositions of the individual. In this 
manner, one person may regard an object, as above every other 
worthy of being sought after, which to another appears 
insigniiicant or worthless. The principles which regulate 
these diversities, and consequently form one of the great 
differences in human character, belong to a subsequent part 
of our inquiry. 

In forming a classification of the desires, wo must be guided 
simply by the nature of the various objects winch are 
desired. ’’Those which may be specified as the most prevalent, 
and the most clearly to be distinguished as separate, may be 
referred to the following heads. 

■ L The gratification of the’ animal propensities,— com- 
monly called the Appetites. ' These^ which we possess in 
common with the lower animals, ' are Amplanted in us for 
important purposes ; but they require" to', he kept under ^ the 
most rigid control, hoth of reason and 'of /the moral principle* 
When they are allowed to >reak tlnotigli these restraint^ 
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and become leading principles of action, tlioy torm a 
te the Imvest in the scale, t^dvetl^er intelectnal or moral; 
and it is impossible to contemplate a more 
of a rational and moral being. The cous«F«ices s aet> 
are also of the most baneful nature. Without alludin^^ to 
in or to the drunkard, -what aeciiimtlated gum, 

, and wetcheduess follow the course ot the 
—blasting whatever comes within the reach ot ms 
ti toioralbin^ 

those who sutler the wrong. Thus is con^* 
^hich no human law can tahe any 
and which therefore raise our ia 

■ ■ Moral GoYfriior# 

commonly called. AYatice . 

1 as the ixioihicl 
, This"" is properly to he , con*^ ■ , 
— ”---1 the maans'/o^ 

whiclf there is the^pure Ioyo of 
n\ of it to any other kind of enjoy- 
in a remarkable man- 
acquiring strength by 
■' ryavCOfl^,: 

un- 

[g::.,.:passi01l»? 

5 regulated 


the glutto; 
degradation, 

libertine,—] ^ ^ , 

induence, and extending a 
•who indicts and to ty — 
stitnted a class of eYils, of w. 
adequate cognizance, a — .. - 
a special and peculiar manner, to a supreme 
II. The desire of Wealth, commen^y 
though avarice is perhaps justly to 
excess or abiise of the propensity. P""! 

.. sidered..as,..originatp|. in.the, desire to possess 

procuring other gratidcations. , 

the desire is transferred to the thing itseli 
comes a kind of mania, in 
gain, without the appHcatio' 
inent. It is a propensity which may, 
nar, engross the whole character. ^ ^ 

contimiance ; and it is tlien generally accompanied by ^ 
wlnf^h nonsiclers nothing as mean or 
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p6ace. Tlie principle, to assumes aiiotlier fonii» wMcIiy 
accotciiiig to its- direction, mayahii at a liiglim* object* Sueli 
is tlie desire of exercising -po-wer OYor tbe minds of man ; oi 
persuading a multittide, by arguments or. eloquence, to deeds 
of nsofulness ; of pleading tlie cause of tlie oppressed ; — a 
po\rer of intluencing tlie opinions of otliers, and of guiding 
tliein into sound sentiments and ^irtuousJ conduct* This is a 
species of power, tlie most gratifying' by 'far to an exalted apd 
virtuous mind, and one calcuiated''‘'{td‘ etory beneiit tO' others 
wherever it is exerted.’- ■ ‘ ■ 

IV. The ©esire of Superiority, or Emulation. This 'is 
allied to the former, except that it does not include any dii'ect 
wish to rule, but aims simply at the acquirement of preeini- 
noiico. It is a propensity of extensive iiifluence, and not 
easily confined wdtliin the bounds of correct principle. It is 
apt to lead to undue means for the - accomplishment of its 
object ; and every real or imagined failure tends to excite 
hatred and envy. " Hence it requires the most careful regu- 
lation, and, when much encouraged in the young, is not free 
from the danger of generating malignant passions. Its iutlu- 
enee and tendency, as in other desires, depend in a great 
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frieiiclsliipy and- .tlie still’ closer iiiiioix of tlio dotriestie circle. 
It is neccssax'y for 'tlie exercise of all tlie aiTectiuiis ; and ev-eii 
our weaknesses require ' tlie presence of other men. Tlifete 
would be no enjoyment of x'ank or wealthy if tliore were none 
to admire ; and even the misantlirope requires the presence 
of anotlier to whom Ms spleen may be uttered. The “almse 
of this principle leads to the contracted spirit of party. 

VI. The Desire of Esteem and Approbation. This is a' 
principle of most extensive inflaence, and is in many instances 
the source of worthy and useful disphays of human character. 
Though inferior to the high sense of moral obligationj it may 
yet be considered a laudable principle. — ^aS'When a inan seeks 
the approbation of others by deeds of benevolence, public 
spirit, or patriotism, — ^by actions calculated to promote 
the advantage or the comfort either of communities, o'r 
hidividuals. In the liealthy exercise of it, a man 
the approbation of' the good — in, the distorted use of 
it, he ' seeks Merely the praise of a party-, or perhaps, 
by deeds of a frivolous or even vicioits chara'fet’or, aimS'Ut the 
applause of associates' whose praise is worthless. According 
to the object to wdiich it is directed, tlierefore, the desire of 
approbation may be the attribute either of a virtuous or a 
perverted mind. But it is a principle which, in general, we 
expect to find operating, in every well-reg-ulated mind, under 
certain restrictions, Tims a man who is totally regardless of 
■ character, — ^that is, of the opinion of all others respecting his 
conduct, we commonly consider as a person lost to correct 
virtuous feeling. On the other hand, however, there may be 
msUnces in which it is the quality of a man of the greatest 
mind to pursue soma course to which, from adequate motives, 
_ he has devoted liimselFj regardless alike of the praise or the 
’ disapprobation of other, Rien. The character in which the 
love of approbation is a ruling principle is tlierefore modilied 
by the direction mi it. ' To' desire the_ approbation of the 
virtuous, leads to' conduct ■ of a corresponding .kind, and to 
^ sieadiiiess and 'consistency' in such conduct. To.seok the 
‘ approbation of the ^ vicious, leads, of' course,' to an opposite 
' oharactet. But'there'ds"-^' third modiiicatioii, presenting ^ a 
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of tlie Talii0'of tlie qiialiti-eS' on •.aedOTiiit;of isrliicli lj<i seeks i,t-, 

. TMs is Taait'-y ; and it 'prodnees a' conduct Amyoiiiig and 
iiiconsistenl-j — ^perpetually clxanging -witk tliiit^lrcuni, stances in 
■wliicli tlie individual is placedi^ It .often lea^dkHni to ami at 
atliniration for distinctions of a^'v-ery trivial •eliaract6i%~or 
even for qualities ivliidi lie does not really possess. It tliiis 
includes^ tlie ioYC of flattery. Pride/ on ■, tie otlier liandj^ m 
'opposed to. vanity j seems to, consist in a ^man ■ entertaining a 
,|iiglr opinion of Inmself, wlxile lie is' indlfieJ?ent -.to the opinion.' 
of others thus ,we speak of a man'Vrho is too proud to ho 
vain. ' 

Our regard to the opinion of others is the origin of our 
respect to character^ in matters which do not, come under the 
Hgher principle of morals ; and is of extensive, mfiueaco 
in promoting the harmonies, proprieties, and decencies of 
society. It is thus the foundation of good breeding, and 
leads to kindness and accomodation in little matters which 
do not belong to the class of duties. It is also the source 
of what we usually call decorum and propriety, wdiicli lead 
a man to conduct. Imiiself in a manner becoming his char- 
acter and circumstances, in regard to things which do 
not involve any higher principle. For, apart entirely from 
any consideration either of morality or benevolence, there in 
a certain line of conduct which is unbecoming in all men ; and 
•'there is conduct which is becoming in some, though it might 
not in other men, — and in some circumstances, though it 
Blight not be so in others. It is unnecessary to add, how much 
of a man's respectability in life often depends upon finding 
his way, tvith proper discrimination, through the relations of 
society which are amenable to this principle ; or, by how 
many actions which are not really wrong, a man may render 
himself despised and ridiculous. The love of eisteem and 
approbation is also of extensive influence in the young, — ^botli 
in the conduct of education and the Cultivation of general 
character ; and it is not liable to the objections', formerly re--' 
ferrOd to, which apply to the principle of Emulation.. It leads 
also tb those numerous'- expedients by which, persons of vari- 
ous ‘Character seek for '-themselves- notoriety or a name'*; m 
desire ,to leave a reputation behind them, ;wheii th^ are no 
more. This Is the love of posthnmonsfame.j.a subject which 
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Tlie IfeSire of Kno-wledge, or of Intellectual Acquire- 
ment,— InclucliBg tlie principle of Curiosity. Tte 
of tills liiffli principle must depend, as in iormer cases, 
on its regulation, and the objects to wluch it is directed. 
These may vary from the. idle tattle ot tho day, to the 
hiriiest attainments in literature or science. The principle 
may he applied to pursuits of a frivolous or useless mud, and 
to such acquirements as lead only to pedantry or sophism ; 
or it may be directed to a desultory application, ivhich leads 
to a superficial aequaintance with a variety o. subjects, with- 
out a cwrect Icnowledgo of any of them. On the other hand, 
tho pursuit of knowledge may he allowed to interfere ivith 
important duties which we owe to others, in the paiticu c .. 
situation in which we' are placed. A well-regulated judgment 
cohduets the proiiehsity to worthy objects ; and diroots ifc iii 
such a manner as to make it most usefiil to others. W ith such 
duo regulations, the iirihciple ought to be oaretully cultivated 
in the young. It is closely connected with , that actiyity of 
mind iViiich seeks for knowledge on every subject that comes 
■ within its reach, and which is ever on the watch to make its 
knowledge more coweet and more e.yteiisivo. ™ . , , 

VIII The Desire of Moral Improvement. Tins leans 
to tho hiriieat state of man ; and it bears this peculiar charac- 
ter, that it is adapted to men in every scale of society, and 
' tends to diffuse a beneficial influence around tae wide with 
vriiieh the individual is- coimected.- Tho desue ot power may 
exist in many, but its gratification is limited to a tow .—he 
who fails may become a discontented misanthrope ; and he 
who' sueceeds may be a scourge to his species. The desire of 
suheriority or of prafee may be misdirected m the same maii- 
, Sr, leading to ihsWt triumph on the one hand, and envy on 
the other. Even the thirst for knowledge may be abused, and 
many ate placed in dieumstanees in which it cannot be ^ati- 
fledi* ■ But the desire of moral improvement conimends itself 
to' every class of -'sMetyi. and its object is_ attainable oy,®"* 

In proportion- .fo its'intensity and its steadiness, it tends' to 
mnL 'th^possessor both "a, happier' aiid 'a better man, and, 
'■ to. ren&r hurt the'instrfiment 'of diffusing happiness and use- 
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fulness to all wlio come -witlii!! tlie reacli of Ms iiiiuence. If 
lie be !« <a superior station, these results will be felt • more 
extensively ; if lie be in a Imiiible sphere, they may be more 
limited ; but- their nature is the same, and their tendency 
is eipially to elevate the character of man* This mental 
fonditioii consists, as we shall afterwards have occasion to 
shew more particularly, in a habitual recog'uition of the 
supreme authority of conscience over the whole intellectual 
and moral system, and in a habitual effort to have every desire 
and every affection regulated by the moral principle and ,by 
sense of the divine wil!* It leads to a uniformity of character 
which can never flow from any lower source, and to a conduct 
• dlsthigiiished by the anxious discharge of every' duty, and tlie . 
practice of the most active benevolence* 

• The Emotions which have been now briefiy mentioned seem 
to include the more important of those which pertain to' the 
class of desires. . There is, however, another principle which 
ought to, be mentioned as a leading peculiarity of hiuiian 
nattire, though it may be somewhat diihcult to determine the 
' class' to which it belongs. This is the Desire of Action,— 

. the restless activity of mind, which leads. It 'to. require some 
object .on whlclyits powers must be exercised, -and without, 
which it preys' upon itself and becomes miserable. .On this 
principle we are to explain several facts which are of frequent 
observation. A person accustomed to a life, of activity longs 
for ease and retirement, and, when he has accomplished his^ 
purpose, finds himself wretched. The frivolous engagements 
of the unoccupied a.re referable to ^ the same principle. They 
arise, not from any interest which such occupations realiy 

possess, but simply from the desire of mental excitement, 

felicity of having something to do. The pleasure of relaxa- 
tion,,. indeed, is known to tliose only who have regular and 
interesting employment. Continued relaxation soon becomes.' 
a weariness ; and, on this ground, wo may safely assert, tha't 
the greatest degree of, real enjoyment belongs, not to the 
Iipurious man of wealth, or the JistlesU'^ votary mf fashion,, 
but to the middle classes of, society ^ who, along mth .tjie . com- 
forti^ nf life, have constant and. import.ant;Oeeupation. Apart,- 
iiidaed, from actual suffering, I believe .the^e k, nothing in the- 
sxternai circumstances of; Individuals,,. -of .greater or more' 



Tlie mental conditioB wliicli we call DEsiEE^ppears to lie 
In a great measure at tlie foundation of cliaracter ;— antd^ for 
a sound moral condition, it is required tliat the desires be 
directed to worthy objects, — and that the degree or strength 
of them be accommodated to the true and relative value of 
each of these objects. If the desires are thus directed, worthy 
conduct will be likely to follow in a steady and uniform 
manner. If they are allowed to break from the restraints of 
reas,on and the moral principle, the nian is left ut the mercy 
of unhallowed passioiij,, and is liable to those irregularities 
■which naturally result from such a derangement of the 
moral feelings. If, indeed, we ^ would see the evils pro- 
duced by , desire, when not ' thus controlled, we have,, only 
to look at the whole history of human kind. What 
acouitmlat'ed miseries arise from the want of due regulation 
of the animal propensities., in the various forms in which it 
degrades' the eharactdr of rational Jtnd moral beliigs.— fWhat 
dvils spring from the love of’ money, and from ■ the desire of 
power; — ^froui the contests of rivals, and the tumults of party, 
— -what envy, hatred, malignity and revenge. — ^^¥liat compli- 
cated wretchedness follows the train of ambition, — contempt 
of human sufeing, countries depopulated, and fields deluged 
with blood. Such are the results of desire, when not directed 
to objects worthy of a moral being, and not kept under the 
rigid control of (jonscience, and the immutable lavrs of moral 
rectitude. When, in any of these forms, a sensual or selfish 
propensity is allowed to pass the due boundary which is fi:s:ed 
for it by reason and the moral principle, the mental harmony 
Is- destroyed, and eTeh''the Judgment ' itself comes to be im- 
paired and distorted in that highest of all inquiries, the search 
■' after ■moral truth. ■ ■ ■ . . ; , ; 

. 'The -desires,' indeed# may -'exist,, in an ill-regulated' state, 

, while the 'Conduct: -fe.'jet restrained by various, principles, such 
' aS' submission tO' human laws-,- a regard to character, or even, a 
, certain feeling of what is morally ' right, , contending, with the 
■ -vitiated principle- within. 'But this 'Caiinot be considered -as 
■ fhe-healthy.condition.of a moral being,, It is only whpn-.the 
sound,-. that- we can the' ,man is in moral 
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health. “ He -who grieves at his abstinence/' says Aristotle, 

“ is a voluptuary — ^ucl this also is the great principle so 
often and so strikingly enforced in the sacred writings, “ Keep 
thy^ heart witli all diligence, because out of it are the issuess 
of liie,” “ Blessed are the pure, in heart, for they shall see 
God.” _ Tlms,_ there are desires which ai-e folly, and there' 
are desires which are vice, even though they should not be 
followed by indulgence ; a:^ there are desires which tend to 
jjurify and elevate the moral nature, though their objects 
should be beyond the reach of our full attainment hi the pre- 

I ;, sent state of being. Perfect moral purity is not the lot of 
i - man in this transient state, and is not to be attained by his 
. . own ^unaided ehorts. But, subservient to it is that waidaro 
I' within, that earnest and habitual desire after the perfection, 
r of a moral being, which is felt to be the great object of life, 
wheniUs viewed in relation to the life which is to come, 
t h or this attainment, hoivever, man must feel his total inade- 

[ ^uaey,"-.-and the utmost ehbrts of human reason have failed 
; in unfolding the requisite aid. The conviction is thus forced 
f.,. upon us, that a higher influence is necessary, and this influ- 
ii; enee is fully disclosed by the light of revealed truth. We 
f are there taught to look for a power from bn high, capable of 
effecting what human efforts cannot accomplish— the purifi- 
f, cation of the heart.. ^ ■ 


SECT. II, 


THE AFFECTIONS. 

As the Desires are calculated to bring some gratification to 
Ourselves, the Affections lead us to our relations to other men, 
and to a certain line of conduct which arises out of these 
relations. They are to he viewed as- original principles of 
our nature, planted in ns for wise pnrpfises, ' and the operation 
ot them IS to be considered as distinct, both . from that of the 
moral principle and of reason,— that isj. from any sense.of 
duty or die moral rectitude of the Conduct .to. which they 
lead, and from any calculation of its propriety and utility. 

cc 2 
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•wlieii tM '4#\roto^ ‘lier attention l>y day and 

nlglit to lier infantj if from siokneiss or helplessness in -want of 
her special care, and presem^es in doing so, with total disre- 
gard to her own ease^ health, or comfort, she is not indiienced 
«3itlier by a sense' of duty, or by any feeling of the utility 
\>f her conduct : she acts upon an impulse within, which she 
feels to be a part of her constitution, and which carries her 
forward in a particular course anxious and protracted 
exertion, by the power of itself alone. This distinction 
, appears to be of the utmost practical importance, and we shall 
’ Imve occasion to refer to it more particularly in the sequel. 

.. An Adbction, therefore,- may be considered as an- original 
■feeling or emotion ‘ existing In ourselwes, wdiicli leads us ^ 
to a particular conduct towards other men, without refer-/ 
once to any principle except the intidtiYO impulse of thel: 
otnotion itself. The Affections have been divided Into the| ’ 
Benevolent ■ and Malevolent ; but those titles appear to ’ be'^ 
Incorrect, especially the latter, n — ^as the due exercise of the ■- 
emotions to which it. refers does not properly include what is-', 
called malevolehee. ■ They only tend to guard us against eer*» 
tain conduct in other men ; and, when they are allowed to go 
.beyond this, that is, -.to actual malevolence or revenge, the 
application is morbid. It %?ill therefore accord better with 
the nature of these emotions, to give them the names of 
Uniting, and Defensive Affections ; — the former including 
justice, benevolence, veracity, friendship, love, gratitude, 
patriotism, and tJie domestic affections ; the latter, jealousy, 
disapprobation, and anger. 

. ' ^ ^ ■ U JUSTICE. 

There ‘'may be- some difference of opinion in regard to the 
propriety of "induding -jnstice among the affbetiohs ; but it 
s.eem$ to be more ’-nearly allied to them than to any" of the 
other classes of moral .'emotions which have been meiitioned,' 
tni it may, therefore, as 'a mere matter of ari*angement, be 
^ conveniently introduced ' here. Strictly speaking, it might 
' perhaps be considered as a combined operation of an affection 
and the moral ^principle';, but this _ is' matter of speculation 
' alone. ‘ The important consideration relating' to' it is,— that,’ 



justiob; 


ill wIiateTer nmniier it ariaesj the mrim of Justice is a pri- 
mary ^aiid essential part of onr- moral constitution, coBTeyini^ 
tim ^distinct impression, of certain comliict which a man oys'es 
to hi.s fellow-men, wnthont regard to; any considerations of a 
personal nature, and apart from all ^ positive enactments or 
Inws, either diyiae or human. The requirements of Justice 
embrace certain points in wliieli -every man has an absolute 
right, and in regard to which it m the absolute duty of '.every 
other man not to interfere with him, - Those rights ..have 
iisually been divided Into thj^ee classes ;~what I have a right 
to possess, and no man has any right to -take from me,- — what 
I have alright to do, and no man has any title to prevent . me 
trom doing,— wdiat I have a right to expect from other men; 
and it is their absolute duty to -perform. These principles 
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Interest, — ^not int-erferlBg -witli tlieir freedom of aetion,— pre- 
serving their reputation- — estimating their character' -and 
motives, — -judging of their opinions,—* cOiistil ting their feel-^ 
logs, — and preserving or improving their moral eonditlom As 
a gnide for Ms eonduet in particular instances, a man has 
iisnally a distinct impression of what he thinks due by other 
men towards Mmseif ; -justice reqiiires that he “rigidly extend 
to others the same feelings and conduct which, in similar cir*^ 
cumstances,- he expects from them. 

; (L) Justice is due to the persons, property, and interest 
of others. This constitutes Integrity' or Honesty. It, of 
course, implies abstaining from every kind of injury, and pre- 
serving a conscientious regard to their rights. In this last 
respect, it allows us to exercise a prudent attention to our 
own interest, provided- the means be fair and honourable,' and 
that we carefully ahstaiu fromdnjuring others by the measures 
we employ for tMs purpose. The great rule for our guidance, 
in all such cases, is found' ln_ the Immutable principles of 
.inors|t/i rectitude!' the' test of 'our conduct In regard to indi- 
vidual instances is, that it' be such as, were our own interest 
concerned, we should think fair and honourable in other men. 

(2.) Justice requires us not to interfere with the freedom of 
action of others. This constitutes personal liberty ; — but in 
all civil communities the right is liable to certain restrictions ; 
—as when a man uses Ms freedom of action to the danger or 
injury of other men. The principles of justice may also 
recognise a man’s surrendering, to a certain extent, his per- 
sonal liberty, by mutual and Yoluntary compact, as in the 
case of servants, apprentices, soldiers, &c. ; but they* are op- 
posed to slavery, in %Mch the -individual ; concerned Is not a 
party to the arrangement. ' ' ■ /- 

(S'.) Justice enjoins a regard t‘o the reputation of. others. 
TMs consists in a*^didihg every thing that could be Injurious 
-;to their good name, either by direct' evil speaking, or such 
•insinuations as might give rise to/suspicion or prejudice against 
'‘them. It muist' extend also " to the' counteracting of sucli 
insinuations, when we hear' them made by Others, especially -in 
‘.circumstances in -which the individual Injured has no oppor- 
,.tunity of 'defending -himself. It includes, farther, ^hat we 
4o pot'/dOny tcmthei’S, even to rivals, any praise or credit 
'wMch is justly 'due to 'them. ' There iS; howeveri One modi-t^ 


icatidii, equ^bllj eoBsisteat witli, Justice to wl^ioh. tlio -formor 
of tliese TOles is ; imnaely^^tliat^. in 'oortain cases, we 
Kia.y 1>e required to make a statemeEt prejudicial to m 
iivlividua.1, when diity to a third party, or to the public makes 
it hwmmbent on us to do so* In . such a case, a person 
guided by the rules of justice will go no farther than 
is actually required by the circumstances ; and will at all 
times be'vyare of propagating, a report injurious to another, 
though he slxouid know it to be .strictly true, unless he is 
called upon by special duty to communicate it, 

(4,) Justice requires us not only to awoid injuring an 
individual in the estimation of other, men, but to exercise the 
same fairness in forming our own opinion of his character, 
without being misled or biassed by passion or prejudice. 
This consists la estimating his conduct and. motives with calm**- 
ness and impartiality ; in regard to particular instances, 
making full allow^ance for the circumstances in w^hich he was 
placed, and the feelings by wdnch lie w’-as, or might be, at the 
time, naturally induenced. When an action admits of being 
referred to different motives,; justice consists in taking the 
more favourable view, if we can dO'So-- ■with.; strict, 'regard to 
truth, iiivStead of harshly and hastily assigning.-’a ■motive, which 
■is unworthy. ■ Sucdi Justice in regard to character and motives 
■^ve require to exercise with peculiar care, when the conduct 
referred to has been iii any w^ay opposed to our own self-love. 
In these coses we must be, especially on -our guard against the 
influence of the selffsh principle, which might lead to partial 
and distorted views of actions and motives, less favourable to 
others,' and more ffivoiirable to ourselves, than justice war- 
rants. Wh0n viewed in this manner, we may .often perceive, 
that conduct, which gave rise to emotions of displeasure as 
injurious to us, was fully warranted by some conduct on our 
own part, or was required by some higher duty which the 
individual owed, to another. 

• ' (o.) , Justice is to be. exercised in.j, Edging of,, the .opinions 
, and ' statements- -of . others. TMs constitutes, Candour, , It 
consists in giving a fair and. deliberate hearing-, to their opi- 
nions, statements, ■ and ..arguments^ and . weighing fairly and 
honestly their tendency. It .!s,.thereforej^,.,opposed to preju- 
dice, blind attachment* to preconceived; opinions, and that 
naiTOw disputatious spirit which .delights, .in captious criticism, 
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and will liear EOthing ' '’witlx' calmness that is opposed to its 
own views ■; which distoyts ot misrepresents the sentiments of 
its opponents j ascnbing them to nn worthy iiiotiTos^ or dediieing 
from them conclusions which they do not warrant. ^ Candoixr, 
accordingly} may he considered- as a coniponnd of justice and 
the love “of tnxth. It leads ns to give due attention to ^the 
opinions and 'statements of others }- — in all cases to he chiefly 
solicitous to discover truth} and, in statements oi a mixed 

character, containing perhaps xnuch , error and fallacy, anxi- 
ously to discover and separate "what is true. It has accord- 
Imh 'been remarked, that a turn for acute disputation, and 
minute and rigid . criticism, is often the 'clm^^ctenstic oi a 
contracted and prejudiced mind ; and that the most enlarged 
understandings are 'always the most indulgent to the state- 
ments of others,— their leading object being, to discover truiii. 

6. Justice is due to the feelings of others; and ^ this 
applies to many circumstances which* do not affect either 
their Interest nn idieir, reputation. Without injuring them m 
anv" of ..theise. respects.} or in^our own'good opinion} we may 
. behave to them in such a manner as to wound ^ their* feelings. 

There' are 'minds of an extreme delicacy", 'which, ni this res-' 

■ Boet, are peculiarly sensitive towards these ^ a person -o'l’ 
correct feelings strives to conduct himself with suitable, tenders 
' iiess . We-mav hud, Jiowever, persons of honest and upright 
ininde, ' who would .shrink from the least approach to; real 
Inlun bitt yet nedeot the necessary attention to the -ieelmgs; 
and may even confer a real benefit in such a imnncr to 
wound the individual to .whom they hitended- kindness. Tlia 
lower degrees uf .this principle. pertain to what is called mere 
' -'Lfeod' breeding, which has been de&ied .‘^benevolence m 
'' ■trites"’*'but the Mgher degrees may restrain from conduct 
' which, without any real injury, inflicts; pernmnent pain. To 
ihk head We may pethaps also refer a due regard to the' esti- 
mate which %ve lead a. man to form of himself. This is 
onnosed to flattery on the. one hand, and on the other to any 
umieccssary depreciation of Ms Character. -Flattery indeed is 
, te'-be considered, as a violation of veracity* 

*'(74 ’■ While', upmi'the principles which have been referred 
to we abstain from injuring the interests, the reputation, or 
■ iheTeelngS’ df others, there is another class of injuries,- of 
- ■||iijttgherrmagMtnd%';whi^^ the conseieiitious mind, trill 
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avoi4 'witli peculiar axisiety'j nimmljf iiijiiries- done to the 
nioriil principles of other luein ' These forih a class of offen- 
ces of which no limnan law takes aiiy. adequate’ coglii usance ^ 
hut we know that tlioy possess 'a character of the deepest 
malignity. Deep guilt attaches 'to the- man who, by persua- 
sion or ridicukq lias unhinged the moral feelings of another, 
or has been the means of leading' liim astray from the paths 
of. virtue. Of equal, or even gToateranaligiiity, is the aspect 
of the "writer, whose works have , contributed' to ' violate the 
principles of truth and rectitude,— to^ pollute the imagination, 
or corrupt the heart* Inferior offenders are promptly seized 
by public authority, and suffer the award of public justice ; 
but the- destroyer of the moral being often walks securely 
through Ms' own scene of moral discipline, as if no power 
co.uM' reach the measure of liis guilt- biit the hand of the 
Etornah 

' 'To the same head we are to assign the extensive and 
important iiiduence of example. There are feiv men who 
have not in this respect some po-wer, but it belongs more par- 
ticularly to persons in situations of rank and public eminence. 
It is matter of deep regret, both to the friend of- virtue ■ and 
the friend of Ms country, when' any of 'these ure found mani- 
festing disregard to sacred things, or giving an- air - of fashion 
to what is calculated to corrupt the moral principles of the 
unthinking classes of society. If they are restrained by no 
higher motive, the feelings of patriotism, and even of personal 
sfffety, ought to produce a solemn caution ; and it becomes 
them seriously to consider, whether they may not thus be 
sowing among the ignorant multitude the seecis of tumult, 
revolution, and anarchy* ■ ■ - 


IL, ..COMPASSION AND BENETOhENCE* ,, 

Great diversity exists -in the condition of -different indivi- 
duals ill the - present 'State,— soine- being'-in -circumstances of 
ease, wealth, and coinfort,— others' of pAm-,' depiivation, and 
sorrow. ■ Such • diversities we must ''‘consider as - Ah -arrange^ 
ment ' established by the great 'disposeiy of" all things, and 
calculated to ■' promote important'"' purposes' ' in Ms moral 
government.' ’ Many of these purposes’' are' entirely’ beyond 
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tlio i'cacl'i of otir facilities ; biitj £is lioWmg- a ptoiiune^it 
i>lace among tlieinv safely reelvon the 'ionltivatioE 

of out moral feelings, especially the affections of compassion 
and benevolence. The due exercise of these is, tiieretoro, 
calculated to promote a double object, namelv, the alleviation 
t)f = distress in others, — and the cultivation in ourselves of a 
mental condition peculiarly adapted to a state of moial disci'* 
■piine. By bringing' us into contact with individuals in various 
dbrnis and 'degrees of suffering, they tend continually to 
remind us, that the present scene is but the infmtoy ot^our 
existence,— that the beings tvhom we thus contemplate are the 
children of the same Almighty Father with ourselves, inheri- 
ting' the same nature, possessed of the same feelings, and soon 
to enter upon another state of existence, when all the distinc- 
tions’ which 'arO to be found' in this world shall cease forever. 
They tend thus to withdraw us from the^ power of selt-love, 
and the deluding iuliuence of present things^ 5 and habitiuuly 
to raise our views to tlxat future life) for which the present is 
iiffendedto* preparems* The due cultivation of the benevo- 
lent uffehtidns,' therefore, is not properly to be considered as 'a 
source of moral approbation, but rather as a process of moral 
culture. They may enable us in some degree to benefit others, 
but their chief benefit is to ourselves. By negieetmg 
■we both incur. much; guilt, and deprive ourselves of an import- 
ant mean -of improvement. The diligent exercise of them, 
besides being a source of moral advantage,^ is acwmpmed with 
> ' a degree of mental enjoyment which carries with it its own 
reward. , Such appears to be the correct view winch we^ ought 
; ‘to take of, the amuigemeni established by the Creator m this 
'part of our constitution. ■ It is‘ calculated to correct ^ a niiscon- 
' eeptidn of an important land, ^wMcli considers the exercise o 
-the beiiOvoleiit' affections as possessing a character ^ ot ‘ merit. 

' To' this subject' we shall have occasion to refer more partiou- 

exerci^ of the benevolent affections may be briefly treat- 
' '‘ed of, - under nearly 'the same heads as those referred to ivlien con- 
'.siderlttg ihe principle of Justice keeping ^in mind that they 
'• lead,' tO''' greater exertion for 'the benefit of others, aim thus 
’ often deniand'a greater sacrifice -of self-love', than' is included 
' under ’ Ihelnerc requirements of justice. On the other hand, 

' ' ''henevolence Is hot to be exercised at the expense of '-Justice ; 
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as would be ’tbe case,, if a mm were found relieTing distress 
by sucli expedients as inyolve tbeneeessity of '•witldioMing tlie 
payment of just debts, or imply tlie neglect or dufringement of 
some duty wMcli be owes to anotber. 

(1») ^ Compassion and benevolent exertion are due towards 
alleviating tlie distresses of others. This exercise pf them, in 
many instances, palls for a decided sacrifice of personal inter- 
est, and, in others, for, consiclerabJ_^personal. exertion., , We 
feel onr ,way to the^ proper ineasure m these , sacrifices,, by the 
high'frincipleofnioral duty, along with that mental exercise 
which places ns in the sitnation of others, and, by aMnd^of 
refiected, self-love,^ judges of the eondnct dne by ns to them in 
onr respeetlTC circumstances,— The details of this subject 
would ^lea.d us into a deld too extensive for our present purpose,’ 
Pecuniary aid, by those who have the means, is the most pmf 
form in which benevolence can be gratiued, and that which 
01 ten re^mres^the least, if any, sacrihce of personal comfort' or 
self-love. The same atection may be , exercised in a degree 
much higher in itself, and often inucii more useful to others, 
by , personal exertion and personal kindness. The former, 
compared with - the , means of . the ; individual, . may present a 
' mere mockery of mercy ; while' the latter,; even iu’ the. lowest 
walks of life, ofteo. exhibit the brightest ' displays, of active use- 
fulness that can adorn the human character. This iiigli and ■ 
pure bonevolonce not only is.di-?.pensed with willingness, when 
occasions present themselves ; but seeks out opportunities h*r 
itself, and feels in want of its natural and healthy exercise 
wlieu deprived of an object on which it may be bestowed. 

. '(2.) Benevolence is to be exerclsed'.towards the reputation 
of others. . This consists not only in avoiding any injury to 
■ their characters, but in exertions to -protect them against' tha 
injustice of others,— to correct misrepresentations, — to cheek 
the course of slander, ,and to obviate the, efforts of those who 
would poison the confidence of friends, or disturb the hannonv 
of society. . * 

(3.) Benevolence is to be exercWd, -towards the character 
and. conduct of others ; especlalty^when these have been in 
.opposition to our personal- interest Or self-love."., This consists 
in viewing their conduct' with indulgence and forbearance, ''as- 
signing the. most favourable ' motives,— and making, every 
allowance for their feelings-, and the circumstances in. which 
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■raKinf tlia moral condition of man , — hj instructing the igno- 
rant, reselling the unwary, and reclaiming’ tlie vicious. Tins 
exalted benevolencG will therefore 'also seek .to extend ’the 
light of dirine truth to nations that sit in moral darkness ; 
4ind looks aiixionsly for the period when the knowledge of 
Cirristianity shall dispel every false faith, and put an end to 
the horrors of superstition. ' 


III. ..TERAOITY, 
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rosuiate our confidence in hmimn testimony ; and tt is unneces- 
sS to recur to theta in this place. Our preset object is ■ , 

hnlily to analyse the elements which are essential to voracity, 
wLn we view it as a moral emotion, or a branch of individual 
character These appear to he three, — correctness in ascer- 
S factst^ccuracy in relating them, -truth of puriiose, 
nr fiddltv in the fulfilment of promises. 

(1) An' important element of veracity is correctness m _ 
nscertainimr facts. This is essential to the Love of Iruth. ' 
S reoiihel ns to exercise the most anxious care respecting .1 
every statement which we receive as true; and not to receive 
ris 'Smh, until we are satisfied tliat the aut^rity on which 
it Ls asserted is of a nature on which we can fully rely, and 
that the statement contains all the facts to which oiir atten- 
tSolght to be directed. It consequently guards us agamst 
those limited views, by which parto spirit or a love of I 

ite dogmas leads a man to receive the facts whieh fa >om a | 
oiiiriiofi, and neglect those which are opposed to it.,,, | 
S sound kercise of judgment, which is connected with t.m | 

love of toX l^vSauce'SiTr • Tk I 

C7rta»i.i= is ‘i>. V‘*'“ =, 

r i?„^ m«ru'itimts' sti-ive to establish ' particular .sy. stems, * 

wh The love or truth, therefore, is, of equal importeiice-* 
frSiV reception of- facts, and in the formation of opiniom; | 
and it inetoto also a readinoss to relinquish om own opinions, . 

•wbeu new roots, -dr arguments are presented to _uii which are | 

•calefdated to dvertdrn them. The practice of this sincere and . ^ 
Sd soareh after truth, oh every subject to which^ the mnnd , 
mL be directed, 'ought to be cultivated m early hfe with the < 
St assSuoSdare. -^ It is a . habit of the mind winch must j 
' exercise a most ; important influence w the cultme both of >; 

' the' xhoeptidn of truth, especially on the evidence of | 
testiihoiw. we acquire 'by experience a degree (rf oaatioii, aris- | 
« ihg hom having Been sometimes deceived. In minds of a | 
'ceftain descriftioa, this may he allowed to, produce a suspi* .1 
cion with regard to ail evidence,— in other words, Scepticism. I 
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WaB't of t!^e necessary and proper caution, again, leads 
to CreduUi'^, It Is the part of a weli-regulated mind to avoid 
both these .extremes, by attentively weighing the evidence 
and the character of the witnesses^ and giving to each 
cireiimstaoce its doe iniiuenee in the conclusion. 

(2.) Closely connected with the love of truth in receiving, 

^ h the exercise of veracity in the statement of facts, whether' 
derived from our personal’ observation, or received by 
iiiony from others,. It consists not only in the most sorupit-' 
Ions accuracy of relation, but also in giving it in such a man- 
ner as to convey a correct impression to the hecirer. It is 
consequently opposed to all those methods by- which either a 
false statement may be made to assume the appearance of 
truth, or one essentially true may be so related as to convey a 
false impression, , y 

' Direct fallacy may consist in the alleged facts being absp-<' 
lately false,- or in some of them being so, — in facts being want- 
ing or kept out ot view which woiild give a diiferent import to 
the whole statement, — or in some of the facts being dis^iised^ 
distorted, or coloured, so as to alter materially the impression 
conveyed by them. But, besides.' such.' actual fallacy, there 
'^re^ yarioiis metliods by %vhich a' -statement; literally true 
iiiay be so related as ” to convey an erroneous impression* 
baets^ may be connected together Jin such a manner as 
to give the appearance of a relation ■ of cause and 
.elfect, when, they are in truth entirely unconnected — or an 
event may be represented as common which has occurred only 
in one or two instances. The character _ of an individual may 
be assumed irorn a >single act, which, if the truth were known,, 
might, be seen to be opposed to his. real' disposition, and 
accounted for by the circumstances in wdiicli he happened at tlie 
time to be '■ placed.- .Events may be connected together, which 
‘wem entirely disjoined, - and conclusions ^ deduced from ‘‘tins' 
hetitious connexion, which are of course unfoimded. Several 
of 'these sources of. fallacy may be illustratqd.-bT a ludicrous 
exaiiiple,~A traveller from the Oontment has represented tlie ' 
venality of the British House of Commons to; ,be ■ such, 
whencvei^ the- -minister of the Grown enters .the. house, there 
is a general cry for places/’ , It may b@';tme,bhat "a cry - of 
places’^ has gone. round the house at.,, certain- times, when 
business was about , to coBiiiience,, or .-bo- -be resmiied after an- 

j>m 2 
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mtei'Yalj— meaning,- of course, tliat members, irore to talT 4 
tbeir seats. lu is- very probable, that,^oii' some occasion, tins 
may baye occurred at the- moment -wlieu tlio minister eiitered^. 
— so tliat the statement of tli© trayeller might, in point, of 
fact, be strictly truev- *The' erroneous impression 
encleayoiu's to conyey by it,, arises from three sources 'of fallacy, 
whicli the anecdote -will serve to illustrate, namely,- — the false- 
meaning he gives to the'\yord employed, — connecting it with 
the- entrance of the minister as cause' and effect, —andrepreseiit*- 
lug the connexion as uniform which happened to occur in- 
that particiikr instance. In the same manner it will appear 
tltat a false impression may he conveyed respecting the conduct 
of an individual, — ^hy assigning motives ’ which are entirely 
Imaginai'y,— by comiecting tMngS together which have no 
relation, — keeping out of view circumstances’ which would' 
afford an- explanation of his conduct,' — or by attaching to his 
words a different meaning from that which he intend6<l to 
convey by them. - 'The common saying, that there are two- , ‘I 
wap 6f telling a- -story, does not therefore refer to what k I'j 
Strictly to he called fabrication or falsehood-.; but to: those* 
distortions or colomings of circumstances^ 'which, however 
slight in themselves, .have- the effect of essentially changing ' , 
the impression made by the Whole*. ’ 

. To veracity, under thk department, we are also' to refer 
the rule,~r-of giving to others an honest and fair impression ; 
of our views, motives,, and intentions. This is , 

It is opposed to. hypocrisy, that unworthy display of human 
character, in which a man disguises Ms real sentiments, and;, 
on the contrary,., professes principles %vhich he neither feels 
nor values, merely-for 'the purpose - of - promoting his selfish 
interests Sueh-a character exhibits ,a singular combination 
of moral delincineneies. _ It is- founded on the ..lowest selfish- 
ness; and Mekdesnv departure from veraeity_ and.' hpnest}^, 
But besides, a- -knowledge of virtuous piineiples: 

and pf their proper tendencies, while there Is a practical 
denial of their infiuence. Sincerity is also opposed to flat- 
tery, which fends ;t.o give a man a false impression of our 
ppinion, and of our feelings towards Mm, and likewise lead,© 
him- to ^ forth Mse, estimate ,of his own character., If is 

opposed -also to simulation or - double-dealing, by ‘-which a- 
'mhUi', -for- certain -'.purposes, professes-;' sentiments--, tow^trds 
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anotliei* wliicli lie 'does net ’feel^ ' or intentidn's wlilcli lie does 
Bot eotertaia. 

(3.) -The third element of veracity ' is ^Tnitli of Purpose^ 
or fidelity in the fiiltilment of promises. Tliis' is opposed to 
actual departure from what was distinctly promised ; like* 
wise to all tliose evasions by which one may convey an 
impression^ or excite the hope, of an' intention which he does 
not mean to fiiMI, — or avoid the performance of 'a real or 
Implied engagement on any other' groilnd than inability to 
perform it. By this straight-forward int^nty 'of purposej* 
an individual gives a clear impression of what be honestly 
intends to perform ; and performs it, though circumstances 
may have occurred * to make the fulfilment disagreeable 
or even injurious to himself : — “ he sweareth to his own 
. hurt/’ says' a sacred writer, and changeth not/’ ' ■ ' ' ' * 

, dV. FRIENDSHIP, LOVE, AND GRATITUDE* ' 

These affections are so nearly allied, that in this slight 
analysis, they may be taken together."'. They Consist -in a per- 
sonal and peculiar attachment to an individual, founded either 
tifUn some qualities in himself, or some benefits he' has 
conferred on us, or on some one in whom we are interested. 
The feelings and conduct to which they give rise correspond 
with those referred to wider the preceding affections, with 
this difference, that, in many instances, they lead to a much 
greater sacrifice of personal interest and comfort, thaa 
usually proceeds either from justice or simple benevolence* 
The exertions arising out of them are directed, according to 
the division formerly given, to promoting the interest or 
comfort of the object of our regard,— preserving, defending, 
or advancing his reputation, — treating his -feelings with pecu- 
liar tenderness, -r-and his failings with peculiar indulg^hcej~ 
receiving his opinions ■ with- peculiar - favour,— and ’ 
ously^ endeavouring to improve his iiiteleetuai' and moral 
condition. _TMs last consideration 'ts justly reckoned, the ’ 
highest office of '■ friendship — ^it'i^>tO\be regretted that' 
its operation Is sometitnes impeded by -another feeliiigy which- 
leads 'US to be blind to the failings and '■'deficiencies of these 
whom we, love*— In exercising simple -love and- friendship/ we 
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rejoice in %lie a4 vantage mi happiness of ’the object, 
they should be aceompHslied by others,— but, ^ iu exereisiilg 
gratitude, "we'-ure not 'satished unless they be effected » in some 
nieasure by ourselves. 


T. PATRIOTISM. 


Patriotism is, perhaps, not properly to be consiclerea as a 
distinct principle of our nature ?• but rather as a result of ^ 
combination of the' other affections. It leads us, by every 
means in our power, to promote the peace a.nd the prosperit|,| 
of out country, — and to discourage, to the utmost of our 
abilitv, whatever tends to the contrary. Every member of;^ 
the community lias sometlung in his power 'in this 
lie may ■ set an , example, in his own person, of dutiful .andH 
.loyM respect' to the ffrst authority, of strict obedience to the 
laws, and ' respectful submission to tl»^e' mstitutioos of his 
country. ' Se may oppose tiie attempts' of factiou^rfadivi'** 
duals to sow among .the ignorant the seeds ot 'diwwutent, 
tumult, or discord. He may oppose and repress attempts to 
injure the revenue of the state : may aid iu the preservation 
of public tranquillity, and in the execution of public justHle. 
Finally,- he may siealously exert himself in increasing the 
knowledge and improving the moral habits of tlie peoj»le,— 
two of the most important means by which the conscientious^ 
Bum, in any rank of life, may aid in conferring a high 
permanent beneht on his country. 


’VI" THE' DOMESTIC AFFECTIONS'; 


mcrd affection,— the' parental feelings, —filial reverence,— and 
the ties of brothers^ and sisters.*-^These call forth, in a still 
higher degi^ee, the feelings and exertions already referred to, 
and .a still -greater sacrifice, of' personal ease,, advantage and 
comfort, 'in'' the anxioxis and diligent discharge of the duties 
resulting from them. . In' the conjugal relation, they lead us 
tO’ the’v tenderness,' the confidence," the 'mutual forbearance, 
''&© united ■exertions of tlmse,. who have'Oii© hope, one interest/ 
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aiit! ' 0 m' course ’of, clii tj« The. pareiitai relation implies 

the highest possible 'degree of thaf feeling- which studies the 
advantage of the object of our eare, — the promotion -of ,his 
happinessj— the improveroent of Ms 'mind, ---the culture of 
his affections, — -the formation of bis habits ; — the anxious 
watching over the development of -Ms oharactefy both as an 
iiitellectiml and a moral being. The filial relation' requires, 
in ^ an equal degree, respect, aifeetioB,' submission, and eopfl* 
deuce, deferenee to pareiital'dpihidif diid 'Control ; fmk aa; 
impressibii" liMt' those parts of parebM' management, which' 
'-muy often be cMsagreeable,' are guided' -by 'a' sincere desire to 
promote the higtest interests- of -the pb|e.cfe of ■this affectionate 
regard. - ' * - ' , ' ‘ 

Among the feelings of our nature which have less 'of 
earth in them than heaven/^ are those whtch bind ‘together 
the ^ domestic circle in the various sympathies, affections^ mid 
duties, which belong, to this class' of tender relations,. 
beautiful also to observe, how these affections arise out of 
each other, and how the right exercise Of them tends to their 
mutual cidtivatioii;--The father ought t'o'ehiislder the sou as, 
of all earthly ccmcerns, the' liighest ‘ object', of Ms' anxious 

■ *e -aiit! should watch o?er''the ffeyeiopinent of hfs ifitel- 

lual character, and the culture' of 'his' moral feelings, 'la 
the zealous ■ prosecution of this '.'great purpose, he should 
study to eo!3'V% a clear impression^ that he- is iiifiLieuced 
purely by a feeling of solemn respOiiMbOlty, ■ amd an anxioiis 
desire to promote the higliest rateres-ts. When parental 
watchfulness is thus mingled with- 'cohfidenc^ and Madness, 
the son will naturally learn to estimate 'ali-ke the conduct 
itself, and the principles from which it sprung, and will loo'k 
to thefiilthfiil parent 'as his safest guide and counsellor, and 
most valued earthly friend. If we extend the same prinei- 
■p'les to the relation between the mother- and the. daughter, 
they apply with equal or'eveti greater-forcC, -Ih the arrange- 
toents of ^society, these are 'thrown- -more 'Constantly into 
e^tch otlier’s" company, l' and -that- 'TOfchful superintendence 
may be still more habitually exerei'sMf'which, along with th'e 
great concern -of. cultivating the .'inteneelual and 'moral beihg, ' 
neglects. not ^tliose’ graces" and delicieic^ which belqng pecu- 
liarly to the female character;': Itd^-nol by direct- instruction 
alone, that, iu such 'a domestic' clreie^ :the'' highest ' principles 
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and best feelings of our nature are cultivated ia the minds 
of the young. It is by the actual exhibition of the principles 
themselves, and a uniform recognition of their supreme 
importance it is by a parental conduct, steadily manitest- 
ing the conviction, that, with every proper attention to the 
acquirements, the accomplishments, and the comiorts oi iue, 
the chief concern of moral beings relates to the life which 
is to comp. A domestic society, bound together by these, 
nrihciples, can retire, as it were, from the haunts of men, and 
retreat within a sanctuary where the storms of the world 
eannot.enter.— When thus met together in the interchange- 
of mutual affection and mutual confidence, they - present the 
anticipation of that period, when, after the tumults of life are 
over, they shall meet again, “ no wanderer lost, a iamily in 
lieaven.” ’ ‘ 


the' i)BF®SWE AFFECTIONS- 


The feelings of jealousy, anger, and resentment, , are, not i 
less than tiie other affections, to be considered as part of our 
moral constitution ; and they are calculated to ans-w«, 
important purposes, provided they are kept under the strati 
control of reason and the moral principle. Their proper 
obiect is primarily a sense of blamable eoiiducfin others, and 
they lead us to use proper measures for protecting ourselves 
against sack conduct. While we thus disapprove of the 
character and conduct of men in certain circumstances, we 
are led, by onr feelings of justice and benevolence, to take 
part with the injured and oppressed against the oppressors, 
-T-or to protect those who are threatened; with injuries, by 
measutes for defeating the schemes of their ehemies.. A, 
still more reffned exercise of this class of feelings leads us 
to seek the reformation of the offender, and to convert him 
from - an enemy into , a friend. : 

iT^entmCnt, in cases., which concern the public pepe, 
naturally leads to the infliction of punishment s the object 
of which is to prevent - similar conduct in others, hot tq 
gratify p.^dnhi vengeance. Hence it is required to be done 
m ,a pubiic mannerj-rwith proper deliberation andcoblhess, 
p-i^and yfith an exact adaptation of the |ieaaliy to the offence, 
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find to tli6 object to be jj-ttained. ThepersjOiii iiyured iS'iiot' 
likelj to dO'tliis v/ltbAlie requisite impartmlltj audVandoiir ; 
‘/or we are apt to feel too deeply iDjtirles offered to ourselves, 
aiid not to raake the proper allowance for the feelings of 
others, and the circumstances which led to tlie offence. The- 
higher degrees, indeed, of these tendencies usually go toge- 
ther, -—they, who are most susoepdMfe of offences, and' _ most 
irritable under them, being' generally least: inclined to, make' 
allowances -for others. Hence, in ;aH cases, o.iir , disapproba- 
tion of personal vengeance, or of a maip taking the law Into 
his own hands — and our‘ perfect'’ sympathy, wdtli the pro-' 
t'ectors of the public peace,^ when, they dispassionately in--, 
vestlgate a case of injury, and calmlj^ adapt their measures 
to the real object to- be attained by them, — the protection of 
the community. , ' ■ ' ' 

The defensive affections ax’^e ejcercised in an unwarranted 
manner, when they are allowed to be excited by trifi’ 


ling 


causes ; when they are, in degree, disproportioned to tlie of-' 


fence, or prolonged in a manner which it did not require 


and when they lead, in any measure, to retaliation or re- 
venge. The sound exercise of them;' therefore, is opposed 
to timt Irascibility 'which takes ffre on ' trivial' occasions, or 
v^hout due consideration of the intentions of the agent, or 
the circumstances in which he was placed, — to a disposition 
to resentment on occasions which do not warrant it, — and, 
on all occasions to harbouring the feeling after the offence • 
and" all its consequences have passed over;- 


Before concluding tlie subject off the affections, there are 
three points x'especting them which remain to be mentioned 
as briefly as possible, — the influence of Attention, combined 
with a certain act of Imagination, — the inffuence of Habit, 
—•and the estimate of the feeling: of 'Moral Ap|:irobat'ion 
wliicli tlie exercise off the affections' 'is calculated to* produce. 
1* " In- ev^ry- ''exercise- ;of, the affectiqits,-' a most 'u'n'porta'nt ' 


inlluenee is produced by Attentbn, aided by a certain act of 
iinagioatiom This consists in directing the 'mind intensely 
and habitually to all the considerations which ought to guide 
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US in the particular relation to which the arec|,ion refers. It 
leads Iis -to place ourselves in the sitimtiwof others, and, 
personal, or almost selfish tp enter 

into their wants, their anxieties and their feef^ ; and thus, 
to judge of the einotiousiapd the conduct 
ch aie due trom ua to them. Such is the exercise of one 
who wishes to follow the great rule of doing to others as he 
would that they sliould do to him. He is not satisfied with 
*t f decent di.scharge of the duties which ai-ise from 

. me attections, but studies intensely the requirements which 
attacu to his particular situation, — searches out the iudivi- 

exercised, — and enters 
^®8.^togs with minute and tender 
interest. Many who shew no want of. friendly and beijevo- 
lent affection, when an individual ease is strongly brought 
>efqredhem, are deficient in the kind of exercise which would 

to, find their way to that correct 
exercise ot the arections which really belongs to. a scene of 
moral diseiplme. Such an exercise is adapted io every 

lelations, against the hindrances which indolence, self-love* 
and pure inattention are apt to bring in the way of his 
duties,-— and of his discharging them with due regi^ 
to the feelings of others. 

exercise, of extensive application to the bene- 
volent affections, constitutes what is usually called Smipaifiv, 
It IS composed of an act of Imagination and Selfrlove,, by 
waieli we transfer.ourselves, as it were, into the situation of 
otiier men, and thereby regulate our conduct towards them. 
ll!! to be kept in mind, that the principle of self- 

Snif® is the test, sot the rule of our 

, ^ which there has been much 

vague and useless speculation ; and, from not attending to 
ti e distmctton,- some have referred our ideas of benevolence ' 
entirely . to the principle qf selfishness. Such discussions are 

equally unsound .and unprofitable, and are to be placed pii a 
Sfich^wJ?? f « ®P88futtons of the scholastic philosophy, 

was .©een .Referred 'to* a® ehieflv: osoful m AnaWinrv* 


we ' were persdiiallj Interested. Tb'e rule of our eoiidoct is 
quite distinct from this, and rests on those fuBflamenta! priii- 
’• ciples of justice and compassion; which form a part of our 
moral constitution. In the pr«aciicai application of them? 
they are very much aided by the moral 'principle or con- 
science. ' 

Tim man who acts habitually under the influence of these 
rules, tens 'to question himself rigidly respecting the claims 
and duties which result from his moral relations ; and the feel- 
ings and circumstances of those with whom they bringhim into 
contact. What, (ha asks himself,) is the line of action which 
belongs to me in regai*d to that individual, — what are ' his 
feelings in Ms present situation.; • what are the feelings and 
conduct which he expects from me, — and what are those 
which I would expect from him were. I in -his circumstances 
hud he in mine ? It Is not a due regulation of the^ aifeetidns 
alone that arises from tliis wholesome state of mental disci- 
pline. ' It is a moral culture to the mind itself, which iimy 
often be fraught with the most important results. For the 
man who exercises it realizes to himself the feelings of pover- 
ty,— the agonies of bereavement,- .the ■'impressions of ' the . bed 
of 'de’atir;— and'thiis, without the pain ’of.-sutfering,' he may 
a portion of those important moral benefits which suffer- 
lug is calculated to yield. • , ‘ ' 

There is another view still to be taken of the advantages 
derived from that mental discipline which consists in 'atten- 
tion to all .the relations included under the affections. WliCfi 
habitually exercised, it may often- bring before the mind 
important circumstances In our moral relations, widcli are apt 
to make an inadequate impression .amid' the distractions of 
present things. When the parent, for .example, looks around 
the objects of his tender affection, what a new impulse is com- 
municated by the thought, that 4he -'present life is ^but the 
infancy of their being ; and that his chief, aodiiigh^t' concern 
is to train them for immortality. A similar impulse must be 
given to the pMianthroplst, when he considers that the indlvi** 
duals, who share his benevolent attentions, are, like himseW;, 
passing through a scene of discipline to. a higher state of exist- 
ence, where they will .assume a place .correspond ing to'- their 
rank in the scale of moral beings. The refined plillaiitliropy 
thus arising, while it neglects no proper. attention to the dis- 
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tresses of the presenilifej;wili seek chiefly to corite^d with those 
greater e?ik which degrade the moral nature^-, and sever the 
inamortal spirit- from-- its. God Hoj who judges upon this 
extended principlcj will learn to form a new estimate of the ' 
condition the pride of wealth and the s|)len* 

dour of power, he may mourn over a being lost to every feeh 
ing of his high destiny.; and,, by the death-bed of the 
peasant, amid discomfort and siifleriog, he may contemplate 
with interest a purified spu:it rising to Immortality. . 

■' 'll. ]^ext to the. power of atten'tion, we have to iicdlce the 
iiifluenee produced^ upon the afeetloiis by Habit. Tills is 
founded ■ upon a principle of our nature, by which a remark- 
able relation exists between the atfeetioos, and the actions 
which arise out of -them. The tendency -of all emotions is to 
become' weak by repetition, or to be less acutely felt the 
ofteuer they are. .experienced. The tendency , of ■ actions, ‘ 
again,, as we have .seen when treating of the Intellectual 
'Bowers, ia -to-vhecome easier, by repetition, -rso that those, 
wliipli.at' first r^uW close and continued. attention, come to 
be. performed: wCthput-.efert,. and /almost witimut- oops.ci^ 
oiisne^s* .. Now auvafectipn. properly consists'of an emotion 
'leading to an--aetioB;;. and the natural progress of the mind,,, 
In, the proper exercise'- of .the affection, is, that the effiotion 
becomes less acutely felt, as. the action becomes easier and 
more, familiar*— Tfius, a scene of wretchedness., or a tale of 
•sortow,' will produce - la ■ tlie inexperienced an intensity- of 
emotion not felt by him whose life lias been devoted, to deeds 
of merey'.: and -a ^superficial observer Is apt to -consider the 
condition of fhe latter-, as one of .insensibility, produced -by 
familiarity with ^ene8,;of distress* It is, on the contrary, 
-that' liMthy' mid.-uatural- progress of the miiKl, in which the 
emotion is 'gradually .diminished in force as it j-s- followed by 
its 'proper' actions,— th^f ls,«as tlieiiiere intensity- of feeling- 
■Is exchanged for the habit of active benevolence* - • But that 
this may take place In .the sound and -healthy manner, the 
emotion must be ' steadily ■ followed by the action which 
belongs- -to it. Iff Ms beueglected, -the harmony of .th.e roonal 
-process is destroyed, and, as- the emotion becomes weakened, 
it IS succeeded by .cold, insensibility -or. barren selfishness. , 
-Thlf.ls.O subject -of much . importance, r^and- there are 
fwo-poupMsienr wMch. arise out .of' It respecting -tbo .cuMva’*' 
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. tion of Jlie baiievoleiit' affections/ to tlie 
bad effects of fictitious 'scenes ' of ’Sorrow,' ats represented on 
tlie stage, or ia works of iancy. Tbe evil 'arlsiog frora tlsese 
appears to be* that which has now^ been referred to ; — the 
eniotioii is produced without the corresponding action, and 
the consequence Is likely to be a cold and useless senti- 
mentalism, instead of a sound eultivatioh of the benevolent 
aif‘eetioiis.^The second ’ in "caltivatieg the -bene- 

volent affections in the young, we should be' careful ’to''' 
observe the process so clearly pointed- out by the philosophy 
of the moral feelings. They should be familiarized with 
actual scenes of suffering, but this , ought to be accompanied 
by deeds of minute and active kindness, so as to produced 
. and Iiyely impression of the v/ants and feelings of the 
suieren On this ground, also,, f think we should -at ffrst 
^ 'even abstain, in a great measure, from giving young persons 
the cautions they will afterwards find so requisite, respectin^^' 
the clia-racters of the objects of their 'benevolence, and the 
impositions so frequently practised by. the ’ poor. Suspicions 
of this kind migiit tend to interfere 'srith the important moral 
process whicii ought to be our first — the necessary 

cautioffS'Wiil afteinvarcls. be learned' witft'litflodl/ficiilty^ • ■ 

, -'The best mode of eon toiKling with ihe "evils ofpaaperisiB 
on the principles of political economy^- is-- a problem on which 
I presume not ^ to enter. But, on’ the ■prio.ci pies of moral 
science, a'COnsidemtion of the utmostlmpoftance should never 
^ be forgotten,— the great end to be ahsw^ered by the varieties 
hiiinaa condition in the cultivation, '-of the benevolent 
ahectloiis.^ Political science passes its proper' boundary, wheii 
It IS permitted in any degree to interfere with this high princh- '' 
pie- ^ -and, on the other hand, it to be denied, that this 
important ‘purpose is iii a great measure, frustrated by many 
of those institutions, which cut off the- 'direct intercourse of 
the prosperous and the wealthy with - those 'whom- providence 
ms committed to them, in this scene' of moral -discipline, as"- 
the O'bjects. of their benevolent care. -O'-’' • ' ’ ■ . - ' ■ 

I'il» The third point, which''rem-am'stO"bebr]eliy'’'mentlon- 
ed, IS the feeling of moral approbation, or'rMher the 'impression- . 
of iBcrit, which ^is ^frequently attached --to /the - 'exercise of the ■'* 
affections. , This important subject has been' -already referred 
to. When the mother, with total-' disregard to her health ■* 
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and comfortj devotes herself to watchiog over her child, she 
IS not iiiflueiieed by any sense of duty, nor do we attach to 
her" conduct the -feeling of moral approbation* She acts 
simply upon an impulse within, which she perceives to be a’ 
part of her constitution,- and wlilch carries her forward with 
unshrinking firmness in a particular course of laborious 
and anxious service. She may, indeed, be sensible that the 
violation of these feelings would expose her to the reprobation 
of her kind ; but she does not imagine that the zealous fulfil^. 
liiOBt of them entitles her to any special praise. The same 
prinolplo applies to all the affections* They are a part of our 
laOml constitution, intended to bind 'men together by eeitain 
ofilces of Justice, friendship, and compassion ; and have been 
well named by. a distinguished writer, the voice of God 
within us.’’ -They Aerve a purpose In our moral economy 
aimlogoiis to that which the appetites answer in our physical 
system. TbC'; appetite' of hunger, for example, ensures' a 
'regular Supply -of nourkhmeMt, in a inamier which could, never 
have been provided for by any process of reasoning ; though 
an exercise fof imsou is still applicable to, preaerving . dvcr it 
a certain regulation ’'and controL ' In the same manner, the 
various feelings of , our moral nature have each a defined pwr^ 
pose to answer, both- in respect to our own mental 'econoiny 
'and our relationsT-oour-fellowmen ; and in the due exercise 
of them they -ought ■ to be controlled and regulated by the 
moral principle. The 'violation of these feelings, therefore, 
places man below the level of a moral being ; but the perfom-^ 
ance.of them does: not entitle, him to assume the claim of 
.merit* He it merelyfoearing Ms part in a certain arrange- 
ment, from which be is- himself to derive- benefit, as a being 
holding' a place' in that system of.fMngs , which these feelings 
‘are intended 'to 'keep together: in hamony and order. In 
, tegwl tQ the greak:pAnciples of veracity and Justice, every 
' one- perceives $hfe‘-tohh true.' la all mercantile transactions, 
for example^ a etifiraeter for high honour and integrity leads 
’’n'ot only .tp^respect^, but - to that confidence which is closely 
coimecfed- with' prosperity f-^These indeed, are 

';'as essentkl to own interest as they - are to - his duty 

to'othOr. men |•'aud if;he^' does gain an advantage by fraud and 
■ deceit, -it is only wheu he escapes detection,*-“that Is, while 
xfio'- preserves th0‘':reputatfoo of .the very, qualities- which 
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}ie Bas violated. ' But tliis triitli tpplies^ equally to tlie 
affections more strictly benevoleotv -..The man Who lives 
in the habitual exercise of atjold and barren ‘86111 slinessj and, 
seeks 'Only Ms own gratification , dr interest, has indeed^ hi 
some sense, his punishment in the contempt'ancl aversion with 
wliidi he Is viewed by his feilowTmdn,, Much more than 
tliisjjiowever, attaches to such a character 5— -he has violated 
^ the principles given him for his guidance in the social system ; 
*^-he has falleii'fcm his sound condition, as a moral being; 
and incurs actual guilt in the eye- of -a - righteous governor,, 
whose will the' order of this- lower world is iotendad to obey* 
But -it by no* means follows, that the man, who performs in -a 
■certain manner the relations of justice, friendship, and com- 
pavssion, is thereby entitled to claim merit in the view of the 
Almighty Governor of the universe.- ■. He merely acts Ms 
part ,in the present system of moral economj, for which he 
has been adapted. ^ He Is so constituted as to derive satisfac- 
tion from the exercise of these alfbctions ; and, on the other 
hand,^ he receives an appropriate reward in tlie reciprocal 
exercise of similar affections % other men,- and in the general 
, harmony, -of society ^wliich- results .froimihm, ' An- extensive , 
■culture of the affections, therefore,^'' may /go. on wWiout the 
‘recognition of the moral principle,' or- ‘that state of mind . 
which habitually feels the presence„of'ihe. Deity, and desires ' 
to have the whole character in subjection to- his will We 
are not entitled to acknowledge the operation, of that great 
principle, unless when -the affections are .exeroised in circiiia- 
stances which dmply a strong and decided sacrifice of self-lov'e 
to the authority of God, This appears to correspond- with, 
•the- distinction so strikingly stated; in ‘--the sacred writings— 

“ If ye love them which love you,', what '.reward have ye ?- do 
not even the publicans -the same?”— I say unto you, Jove 
your enemies,— bless ' them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate. you,: pray -for them wliicb despitefully • use you .and 
persecute you,” r.- ,, . .. . 

On tM's branch. "Of the subject- It ;k- also ■■to-be observed, 
that there is a kind of compensatingppwer.among.the affec- 
tions themselves, by which, dii' the-.-mtercourse of, men, they 
act as 'checks upon each' other; ...Thiis-vresantmeut ■ acts ,a,s 
a' check upon' injustice; and -the ,dreii®‘-:;Qf -excitiug anger 
‘In others has probably an iiiftaence^'::- in-preserving the peace 
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and ImrnaoBifiS -of soeietj^^ wlilcli we often ascribe to a Iiigher 
principle. In regard to the affections more ■ strictly benevo- 
lentj these are also ioiluenced, in a similar maiioei^ by the 
feeling of disapprobation which attends any remarkable 
departure from their requirements. When we keep in mind, 
along with this consideration, the manner in which all, men 
are induenced, in one degree or another, by the love of appro- 
bation or regard to character, we perceive in the moral 
system a beautiful _ principle of com pension, tending , to 
promote in it a certain degree of harmony. This is remark- 
ably ^ illustrated, .for example, io the. general feeling of 
disapprobation which is attached to ingratitude, and * to 
violation of hlial affection or parental duty, and even to any 
iTsarked neglect of the common calls of iiumanity. Along 
with this we are also to keep in mind, that a man is univer-. 
sally considered as in: the lowest state of human nature, vtIio, 
in these respects, has ■become regardless of character,— that 
is,, pf the. estipaation wltfk which his cox]tduct is viewed by his 

In , regard, -to -both the affections and the desires,, we are 
farther to remember that deep and extensive iniliience, upon the 
happiness of the individual himself, which results from a due 
regulation of these feelings : — the pore mental enjoyment of 
him whose affections are under sound regulation, and whose 
desires are habitually directed to those objects which are in 
the highest degree worthy of being sought after. This men- 
tal tranquillity, is ^also represented to us, In a very striking 
manner, by the induence of those dispositions which we 
ui^ually refer to Ihe. head of Temper. What a constant 
source of pure enjoyment Is .a, meek ■ and , placid spirit^ the 
, desires of .which .are" moderateand'^^der due regulation,—* 

’ . which puts. upon', .©very thing, the best constmclion it, will 
admit of,— is slow to take offence,— seeks no distinction, — ^ 
but views itself;- with ■ hutniliiy, and. others with candour, 

" benevolence, and> indulgence. • Such a disposition toakes the 
man happy In himself, md a source of happiness and peace 

- tq all .around ,himv‘- On the other hand, what m 'unceasing 
, soitrce_of -mental disquiet and turbulence is the opposite dis- 

poMtioii,r--jealous,:.enviou%. 'and censorious,— ready to take 
^ offence at;trliles,-,and-often to construe incidental occurrence^ 

- intO'. Intended nnd premeditated insults,— prone to put unfa** 
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voiiraWe constmctiotis wpoa- the conduct of othexs, and thus 
eontiniiallj to surround itself • with imaginary eneihiesp and 
imaginary neglects and injuries. Such a temper is a conti- 
nual torment to the individual himself, and the eaiise of 
disputes and .jealousies among those with whom he is 
connected. We cannot fail, also, to .perceive that the man 
of Ill-regulated passions Injures his own 'true interest and 
' hapiiiness, as much as he violates his 'duty to' others and , 
that ' his course, of life is often productive of degradation? 
disease, and ■ wretchedness. In' all this we see a beautiful'' 
example of the 'wise arrangements of' the Creator, who, , m 
the structure of our moral nature, has connected our own 
peace and happiness with a state of feeling calculated to pro- 
indte the happiness and peace, of all around us, Wp cannot' 
be at a loss to conclude what a diiferent scene the world 
would present, if suck feelings were universally cultivated ; 
and, on the otlier hand, we must observe how much of the 
actual misery that exists in the world arises from derange- 
ment of moral feeling, and the various consequences which 
result from it both to individuals and communitias. We 
find also, l:)y-liinumerab!e'‘examplesj, the remarkable inSueuce 
produced, by a due cultivation of these feelings, in allevia- 
ting, both in ourselves and others, the physical evils which 
are inseparable from the present state. It is farther to be 
remarked, as a fact worthy of the deepest attention, that tht* 
only distinct information conveyed to us in Scripture respec- 
ting the happiness of the righteous' in a future state, is, — ^ 
that it will couslst' chiefly in a perfect' knowledge of the divine 
cliaraeter, and a coufurmity of the soul to flie moral peifec- 
tioos of the' Deity; It doth ‘not -yet appear,” says 'the 
sacred ^ writer,' what we shall beq-but-we know that when 
he shall appear, w'e shall 'be like him, for we shall see Mm as 
he is.” • ’ ' ' ‘ ‘ : • ' ' ' ■ 

‘.In 'cmiclttding tlie wbole'mvbjeet-of -the affections, I have- 
only farther 'to ‘remark, —that the regulated state of the ftibral’ 
feelings, which has=been the‘sal:ject of the\ 'preceding wbser-- 
vatlons, seems to' correspond with- the qualify so emphatically 
described In the sacred writings under the "name of ■ Charitf: 
;It‘' Is ^ there i,iinifoitoly represented ' as the ’great, test of the 
TOdral' 'condition ; ' and we find exposed^^'-m - tlm most r striking 
manner, 'the worthtesiiess - of all endowments -.which 'are ncS 
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BELF-LOVS. 


Thefa/ims' b^P;Soi3(i0^ dispute respecting the term, Self** 
love, both as to -its general propriety^ and -iis > to the mental 
’fielings -wMeh ought -to be, referred- to it* There can be no 
doubt that- there: our constitutions a principle or pro- 

pepsity wMeliIeads,usto study ourdwa intereists' gratiftcatioii. 
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and coJnfort } and that, in many instances, it becomes the 
ruling prinoipie of the character. , It is in this sense that I 
use the terms self-love, without entering into any discussion 
regarding the strict logical propriety of it. Like the other 
mental feelings, it is to be considered as part of our moral 
constitution, and ealeuliifed to answer important purposes, 
provided it be kept in its proper place, and do not encroach 
upon the duties and affections which we owe to other men. 
Wiien thus regulated, it constitutes prudence, or a just 
regard to our own interest, safety, and happiness ; when it 
becomes morbid in its exercise, it degenerates into selfish- 
ness. , ■ ^ . 

A sound and rational self-love ought to lead us to seek 
our own true happiness, and should prove a check upon those 
appetites and pa.ssions which interfere with this ; for many of 
them, it must lie allowed, may be not less adverse to our own 
real interest and comfort, than they are to our duty to other 
niefi. it should lead us, therefore, to avoid every thing, not 
only that is opposed to our interest, but that is calculated to 
impair our peace of mind, and that harmony of the moral 
feelings without which there can be no real happiness. This 
includes a duo regulation of the desires, and a due exercise 
of the affections, as a moral condition which promotes our 
own welfare and comfort. Self-love, viewed in this manner, 
appears to be placed as a regulating principle amoim the 
other powers, — much inferior indeed to the great principle of 
conscience, so far as regards the moral eotiditiou of the 
individual, — but calculated to answer imjwrtant purposes in 
promoting the harmonies of society. The impression, on 
which its influence rests, appears to be simply the comfort 
and satisfaction which arise to ourselves from a certain regu- 
lation of the desires, and a certain exercise of the affections, 
while feelings of an opposite kind follow a different conduct. 
These sources of satisfaction are manifold. We may reckon 
among them the pleasure attached to the exercise of the 
affections themselves, a feature of oaf moral constitution 
of the most interesting kind,— the true mental peace 
and enjoyment which spring from benevolence, friendship, 
meekness, forgiveness, and the wholeHrain bf the kindly 
feelings,— the gratitude of those who have experienced 
the effects mf our kindness,-ithB = respect and approba- 
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tlon of those who'se' esteem feel to be valuable,'^' 
aiid the return of similar affections and good offices froft# 
other men. On the other hand, we have to keep in mind th# 
mental agony and distraction whicli arise from jealousy, envy, 
Iiatred, and resentment, — the sense of shame and disgrace 
which follow a certain line of conduct, — and the distress 
which often arises purely from the contempt and disapproba- 
tion, of our fellow-men. Disgrace/' says Butler, is' as 
much avoided as bodily pain /' we may safely say that it is 
much more avoided, and that it inflicts a sufleriog of a much 
more severe and permanent nature. It must likewise accord 
with the observation of every one, that among tlie circum- 
stances, which most frequently injure our peace and impair 
our comfort, are those wdiich ruffie the mind by mortifying 
ourseH-love. Therei’s also a feeling of dissatisfaction and 
sclf-reproacln which ^ follows any neglect of a due exercise of 
the, affections,, a»d which, in a welb regulated mind, disturbs 
the mental tranquillity fully as much as the disapprobation of 
other .mem It isfarther evident, thaifhq man of tmgoveraed 
' passions, apd il'i-regukted afbctions, impairs liis owti' peace 
ami happiness as much as he violates his duties to others, 
for his course of life is productive, not only of degradation in 
tlse eyes of his fellow-men, but often of mental anguislp 
misery, disease, and premature death. There is not, perhaps, 
a state of more intense suffering, than when the depraved 
heart, disappointed of those gratifications to which it is 
enslaved, and, shut up from the excitements by wliich it seeks 
to escape from, the horrors of reflection, is thrown back upon 
it^lf to be Its' own, tormentor. To rah tlm risk of such cou- 
sequences, for the gratification, of a present appetite or pas- 
aipnV is clearly ' oppd^d to the' dictates of a sound self-love, 
,m hgs beetr distinctly ^shcfrn by Bishop Butler ; and when, 
in siich-a case,' self-love prevails over an appetite or passion, 

■ .we perceive it'operati'ng as a regulating principle In the moral 
' system. It does so, indeed, merely by the impression, that a 
' certain regulation ;of the moral feeling^ is conducive to our 
own' true .and ,preseat happiness ; and tffus shews a wonder^ 
fo| pdw^r of .compensation amoiig these '■feelings,, referable 
Ch|lrely, to rfds sou^e.. But' it is quite distfoct from the 

■ .principle of"-eohfeience, w'hich directs us to - a certain 
bl-cbnduct/OB 'the pure aiid . high principle of moral- 
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cfut?,^ apart from all considerations of a ^ personal natare^-*- 
wliicli leads a man to -act upon nobler motives than -those 
v/liieh result from the most rehned self-love, and calls for the 
niortlficatioii of all personal feelings, when these interfere, in 
the smallest degree, wltli the requirements of duty.. This 
distnietion I conceive to be of the utmost practical ini por«* 
tance ; as it shews a principle of regulation among the moral 
feelings themselves, by which a certain exercise of the 
affections Is carried on in, a manner^. which'ContriWies In a 
high degree to the. harmonies of society,^ but which' does not 
convey any impression of moral approbation or merit that 
can be applied to the agent* 

Self love, then, leads us to consult our own feelings, and to 
seek directly our own interest and happiness. The affections 
lead us to allow, for the feelings, and consider the advantage 
and comfort, of other men j and a certain balance between 
these principles is essential to the healthy state of the moral 
being. It is seldom that the affections are likely to acquire 
an undue influence, but there is great danger of self-love, 
degenerating into selfishness, which interferes with the duties 
we owe to others* We have formerly alluded to the means, 
referable to the due exercise of the affections, and even to a 
sound and rational self love, by which this should be in part 
prevented. When these • are not sufficient, the appeal is to 
conscience ; or a distinct reference of individual cases is 
made to the great principle of moral rectitude. We find, 
accordingly, this principle called into action, when a man 
has become sensible of importaiit defects in his moral habits. 
Thus, we may see a man,' who has ' long ' given way to a 
peevisli or irascible disposition, that is, to selfish acting upon 
lus own feelings, without due regard to the feelings of others, 
setting himself to contend with this propensity upon the 
score of moral duty ; while another, of a placid disposition, 
has BO need of bringing the principle into action for such a 
purpose. In the same manner, a person who has indulged a 
cold contracted selfishness may, under -'the ' iiifiuence of 'the 
same great principle, perform deeds of benevolence and 
kindness. Thus we perceive that the’ moral principle or 
sense of duty,_ when it is made the’ regulating motive of 
action, is calculated to control self-love, 'and .preserve the 
proper harmony between It and the escercise of the afections 



When the principle ' of "self-love becomes deranged in its 
exercise and objects, it leads to those habits by which a man 
seeks iiis own gratification, in a way which interferes with his 
duties to other men. This he may do by an undue pursuit 
of any of the desires^ — whether avarice, ambition, love of 
eminence, or love of fame ; — and the desire of knowledge 
itself may be so indulged as to assume the same character. 
Even deeds of benevolence and kindness may be performed 
on this principle, — as when a man, by such actions, seeks 
only the applause of the public, or the approbation of certain 
individuals, from whom, it may be, he expects to derive 
advantage, — Hence the value we attach, in the exercise of 
all the affections, to what we call disinterested conduct,-— to 
him who does good by stealth, or wlio performs acts of ex- 
alted justice, generosity,, or forbearance, under circumstances 
which exclude every idea of a selfish motive,— -or when self- 
interest and personal feeling are strongly and obviously 
opposed to them. Such conduct commands the cordial 
approbai’tibn of all classes:' of men | and It . 1$. striking to 
remark how, in the highest conception of such a character 
that fancy can delineate, we are met by the sublime morality 
of the sacred writings, impressed upon us by the purest of 
all motives, the imitation of him who is the giver of all 
good love your enemies, — bless them that curse you 
do good to them that hate you, — and pray for them which 
despitefully use you and persecute you ; — that ye maydje the 
children of your ’.Father whicii is in heaven : for he'^maketli 
his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain 
on the just and on the unjust,” — If any man will be my 
disciple,” .says^ the^same great author of Christianity, — «Iet 
Mm deny liimself.” '■ , ' ' 
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Will or Simple Volition is that state of mind wliicli 
immediately precedes action ; — •W,e willa^eeVtain act j; and 
the act. follows,, unless it be prevented either by external 
restraintj or by physical inability to perform it. 

The actions, thus produced arise out of the mental emo« 
tions formerly treated of,— the desires, and the affeetions.— 
"We desire an object, or w’-e experience one of the affections ; 
— the next mental act, according to the regular course of a 
reHeetiiig mind, is proposing to ourselves the question, — shall 
^':>we;gi:a:tii|;;::thq:'.d#si;refeshfff 

follows the process of considering or dellberating.—W'e per^ 

. some of which are in favour of gratifying the desire or exer- 
cising the aifection, others opposed to it. We therefore 
proceed to weigh the relative force of the^e opposing motives, 
witli the view of detenniniiig which of them we shall allow 
to regulate our decision. "VYe, at length, make up our mind 
on this, and resolve, we shall suppose, to do the act ; — this is 
followed by the mental condition of willing or simple volitioiL 
In the chain of mental operations which, in such a case, 
intervene between tlie desire and the volition, a class of 
agents is brought into view which act upon the mind as 
morai causes of its volitions ; — these are usually, called 
motives, — or principles of action. When treating of this subf 
ject as a branch of the philosophy of the intellectual powers/ 
I, endeavoured to shew the grounds on v^ich we believe, that 
there are facts, truths, motives, or moral causes, wldcli 
have a tendency thus to inflaence the ■ determinations , of 
* the mind, with a u®>ifo2*uiRy sluillar; to that which we 
obWrve in the operation of physical- causes.^ -'For thedhe 
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ation of moral causes, indeed, certain cucumsxaucea 
xequired in the individual on wiiom they are expect*^ to 
“fite and without these, they may fail m their operation, 
s LesirT « be fully informed in regard tc 

n as truths addressed to his understanding,— that h« 
ot Ms attention to them with suitable 5 

his reasoning powers upon their tendencies,-— and that h< 
limself in a certain healthy state of moral feeling. In al 
intercourse with mankind, accordingly, we proceed upot 


actirrof an “ id upon an alkali and «pon a metal S-and 

there are individuals in regard to whose integrity and veia- 
it£f in anv sitaation in which they can be placed, we have a 
crakence^ similar ,10 .that with y^hich we “““ 

of nature. In tMs manner we gradually acquire, by BXi 
rLce a toledge of mankind; precisely as, by observation 
oreieriment, we acquire a knowledge of the operation ot 
nhvsical agents. Thus we come to know that one naan is 
SSSK be. relied on, in regard to a par malar line of 
cdnduet M given .circumstances ; — and that anothei *mt tp 
M -retied o«, if auy^thiug should come i» the way, ailectiiig 
X;.,nre or interest. In endeavounng to excite 
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Ill ?ill siicli mms^ wlilcli are familiar to every one, we recog« 
ttise^ therefore* a uniform rektioa between eettain moral 
causes or motives, ahd the determinations of the human 
mind in wiiliog certain acts. It is no objection to this, that- 
snen act in very different ways with the same motives before 
them ; — for this depends upon their own moral condition. 
When treating- of the intellectual powers, I alMded to the 
metaphysical controversies connected with-this subject,- and' I 
do'kiot mean - to recur to them here*'- ^ 0ur present object-:l$ 
fentirely • of • a ■ practical nature,— -immely, •' to investigate ■ tl# 
circumstances mdilch aro' required for the due operation of 
motives or moral causes, and the manner In which the' moral 
'feelings may be 'so deranged, that these 'fail of producing 
their natural or proper effects. 

'Let US, then suppose an individual - deliberating in regard 
to - the line of eonduct he shall pursue- in a particular case— 
the cireumstanees or ■impressions which are calculated to -act 


upon him as moral causes in determining his volition, — that 


Is, in deciding his conduct, are chiefly the following, (L) 
Self love, vrlilch prompts,,., him to seek. his own ease, iutereslv 
or gratliicatio'm^ -(2.) Certmn aifectipris wMdh' lead him to- 
take into view' duties which he owes- to^-other 'raOii ^ such as,' 
jiisti'ce,' benevolence, &c. (3.) "The impressi'bn of. moral' 
rectitude or morn! responsibility. This Is derived from 'tlie' 
great principle of conscience, aided by the truths of religious 
belief ^(4) We ought to add reason -of Judgment, 'which 
leads him to perceive certain tendencies of actions,' apart 
from their moral aspect. ' Now, in' deciding on his conduct 
in a'ny par tieiikr instance, one man jnakes every ' thing bend 
•to Ids’ own interest or pleasure, — with little regard 'to the 
Interest of others ; — unless i-msoiar as the absolute' require-' 
iBonis of justice are ' concerned, the 'infringement of which' 
might expose him -to loss 'of reputation,' or even 'to punish^' 
meat.— Another surrenders a certain portion of his personal ' 
gratification^ 'to the ' advantage dr comfort of others, purely 
as -ari' exercise Of feeling'' froih which he experiences' satis.*'' 
factioif influenced, also, probstbly, in sorn'e. measure, by r 
regard to charaetef,'or the love of approbation.' In such a iban, 
it 'becomes, In individual instances, ' a 'thafter of cakiiktioi'i, 
what degree ' of thc'sacrifice 'of personal *eas% ‘interest,- , or - ’ 
feeling, is to be made to this principle of action. ‘ 'A third 
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contemplates tlie ease purely as one of duty or moral respon- 
sibility, and acts upon this principle, though it may involve 
a degi-ee of persofial exertion, or a sacrifice of personal 
feeliiig, in itself disagreeable or even injurious to him that 

is, though the strongest personal motives would lead to a 
different conduct. Let the case, again, refer to one of the 
desires, bearing no immediate relation to the interests of 
other men. One man goes directly into the gratification of 

it, without any consideration. Another, who feels the same 
desire, considers the influence which the indulgence wbuld 
be likely to have on his health, interest, or reputation.—This 
may be considered as simply an exercise of judgment, 
combined with a certain operation of self-love. A third views 
the aspect of the deed purely as a question of moral respon- 
sibility,— and, if he sees cause, decides against it on this 
"round alone : — ^though he should perceive that it might be 
gratified without any danger to his, healtlq interests, or repu- 
tation; or even that it might contribute to his advantage. 

■ WChayete' presented .to us'th#ee-eh«aciters 5— one who 
adts upon the high and pure ground of iliorai'pnhOiple;;^ 
one who acts from motives of a more contracted and peiuonal 
nature, though, in certain instances, his conduct may be the 
same and One who goes straight forward to the gratifica- 
tion of a ruling desire or governing propensiti', without attend- 
ina to motives of either class. The first is a umforra 
character, on whose conduct we depend in any given circum- 

- stances, with a confidence similar to that with which we rely 

on the operation of physical agents. For we know the 
uniform teiideneies of the motives or moral causes by wlneto 
' lie Is and we know Ms moral temperaj 

nient. We hhVe nehrly the, same kind of knowledge , respect j 
ificr him, which we have of the tendencies of chemical ageh»s| 
towards eacli dther, and which enables uS' with perfect floW- 
fidence to foretell their actions. The third has alsou 
uniformity, of conduct, though of a very different kind. We 
knoiv, likewise, his . moral condition, and, tp premot ms 
dondoet, we require only to learn the particular induce- 
ments or temptatiotts to wHi<fo he is exposed in a given 
iastancev The -second we cannot rely or calculate upon 5 
' for 'W' hdve not the means of tracing the conflicting 
' bf ‘which- . he may - he duflilenoed ' in -a particular 


fi^k ‘which- 
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cm% QT tlie principle oti wbicli he. may, ultimately. 'cleoide 
between them. Tliey involve the strength of the inelina“ 
the degree of power exerted over it by the 
class of personal or selfish motives by which he is infiaenced. 

regard to various lostanees of ill-regulated desire^ we 
must add his hope of evading detection, — as on this depends, 
in a.-great measure, dhe land of evils dreaded by.hiin in refer-^ 
dice to ipdulgenoe. ■ These taken together imply. ^ 
complicated moral calcitila.tioni of wHeh it is impossible ,fo^^ 
another man to traep .the result* . • ■ ^ 

There cannot -be; an inquiry of, more intense interest *thaii 
to iiwestigate; the causes’ in which originate the differences 
among these three characters ; or, in other words, the prin- 
ciples on which we can explain the fict, that the will of indl» 
vidiials may be influenced so differently with the same 
, motives before them. These appear to be referable to three 
heads,— Knowledge, --*-Attention,--and Moral Habits. 

I, A primary and essential element, in the due regulation 
of the will, is a correct knowledge of the truths and motives 
wliich tend to influence its determinations. The highest 
class, of these comprehends the truths of religious belief, — a 
series of. moral causes, the tendencies of which are of the ; 
most . important.- hind, and calculated to . exert , a| uniform , 
power oyer every man who surrenders himself to ^ their , guid- 
ance. For this purpose, a correct knowledge of them is 
required ; and, to all who have this knowledge within their 
reach, tlie careful acquisition involves a point of the deepest 
moral responsibility. The sacred ■ writers ^ .speak in the 
strongest terms of the guilt attached to voluntary ignorance '? 
and this must be obvious to every one who considers the 
clearness with which th.e highest truths , are disclosed, and 
the incontrovertible evidence by which they are supported. 
This applies equally to ■; the principles _ both . of natural 
and of revealed religon- .The important truths of natural 
religion are partly^ matters of most simple inductio.n from 
the phenomena of nature ivhich are , continually before us ; 
and .partly impressed upQn.our.qwn moral constitution in ’the 
elearesi.and most forcible. inanner. From, the planet, re, voic- 
ing in. its appointed orbit, to ,the economy, of' the insect .on 
which wC'tread, .all nature demonstrates, with a. power which 
we cannot, put ' away -from us,^ the. great . lncom.prehensibie 
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•Onej a-bei»g'of boundless' perfections and liifioitc ^wisdom 
In regard to bis bioral attributesy also, lie bas not left biinself 
■without a witness ; for a 'sense of these be has impressed 
upon us in the clearest manner in that wondrous part of 
'oltr constitution,^ — the' moral principle or eooscience. From 
these two sources may.be derived a knowledge of the character 
of the Deity, and of 'Our relation to Mm as moral beings | 
-^aiid the man is left' entirely without excuse who fails to 
direct to them his most earnest ' attention, and to make the 
impressions derived * from them the ^ habitual rule of his 
volitions, and' the guide of his whole 'character,,. He hath 
therule of right within,”-' says Butler, ail that is wanting 
is,— “tliat he honestly attend to it,”' 

Similar observations apply with equal or greater force "to 
the truths of. -revealed 'religion,. These are support eti by a 
weight of miraculous evidence, and are transmitted to us J>y 
a chain of testimony,, carying absolute conviction to -the mind 
of every candid inquirer. They are farther, confirmed by a 
ptobaMli.tji' and a-' force .ofintenuil evidence, which fa them- 
selves upon- the'moral feelings of every sound' undcfstaiiding 
with* a power which, is irresistible. The whole Is addressed, 
’ to us as rational beings. ; it is pressed upon ©ur attention aff 
creatures destined for another state of existence and thd 
■’duty is iinposcdv upon every individual seriously to examine 
and to'eonskkr. .Every man is in the highest degree respo’U- 
sible fot' the care with which he has informed himself of these 
evidences, and for the attention with which he has given to 
every part of them -its due vreight in the solemn inquiry., 
/i'k is fa'rther ■ responsible for' the influence of previously 
formed 'prejudice, -'or -any degree of ’ that vitiated state. of :hi8 
■moral feelings, which- prevents- him from ^approaching the, 
#»b|ectwHh‘‘the' simplicity of a mind which Is seriously de$h' 
'rousof-the.trutM;' From the wantof these weh'lifiefemePts.W:’ 
' 'charHcter,’ it 'may very often happen, that a inhii may fancy hi- 
has.-fornied his opinions after much examination, whife thC 
result .of, his prejudiced or-fri-volous inquiry has been only to 
ik' ddm in- cle}us,ian and falsehood. 'Among the ^ singular 
. ’ sophiatms, Indeed, -by -which some men shut their^ minds 
' agMuat/ , in'quiHes -.of fhe- highest; Import, is a kind of impres- 
tlont tidt perhaps -distinctly, avowed in words, but clearly 
'iiiwdgMsed' ih praolfee,, that these 'Subjects of belief are' in a 
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great measure matters of opmiaoj^iastead'of beiag felt to 
rest upon the basis of immutable 'and eternal truth. Can 
any thing be raoi*e striking than theiiaanoer in which- a late 
distinguished poet expresses himself on the subject of a future 
life, — as if this truth were a mere opinion which .could be 
taken up or laid down at pleasure, to suit the taste of the 
indhidiial inquirer: — Of the two, I. should think the long 
sleep better than the agonized vigil. But men, miserable as 
they -are, cling - so, to any thing lik-e lifej that they probably 
would prefer damnation to quiet. Besides^ they think 'them'-f 
selves m important in the creation, that nothing less cam, 
satisfy their pride, — the insects Such is the frivolous 
sophistry by which one, who holds a high rank in the litera- 
ture of his country, could put away from him the most 
momentous inquiry that” can engage the attention of a 
rational being, , ’ . . ' , . 

IL Next to the acquisition of knowledge, and the forma- 
tion of opinions, calculated to act upon us as moral beings, 
is the important rule of habitually attending to them, so as 
to bring their intluenee to bear upon our volitions. He, wdio 
- honestly attends to what is passing %vithin, will perceive that 
diis is a voluntary exercise of his thinking and reasoning 
faculties. When a particular desire is present to liis mind, 
he lias the power to act upon the first impulse, or upon % 
i^ery partial and limited, perhaps a distorted, view of the 
Considerations and motives by wliich he ought to be iniluene- 
ed ; — and lie has the power to suspend acting, and direct 
his attention deliberately and fully to the facts and 
principles which are calculated to guide his deter- 
ininatlon. This is the first great step in that remarkable 
;:;hain of sequences which belong to the regulation of the 
will. It is what every one is conscious of ; and, putting aside 
dl those metaphysical subtleties in which the subject has 
■36611 involved, this constitutes man a free and responsible 
-agent. In this important process, the ■ first mental state m 
a certain movement of one of -the desires or orne of' the affec- 
tions to prevent circumlocution, -we may use tlie •teriii. 
Inclination as including -both. The second:- is a reference of 
the iiicliiiatiohto the moral causes or -motives which more pecu- 

Byron’S’ Letters, Moore’s Life, voLil, page SSL. ■ ■ 
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Marly apply 'to it, — especially tlie indications of consciWicc:,. 
and the principles of moral rectitude. — If these be found 
to harmonize 'with' the inclination, ^’’olition and actloii folioWif 
with the full concurrence of every moral feeling. .If the 
inclination be cohdemi'ied by these, It is, in a well-regulated 
mind, Instantly dismissed, and the healthy condition of the 
moral being is preserved. But this vokiUary and most 
Important mental process may be neglected ; — the iiiclinatioii| 
may be sulfered to engross the mind and occupy fully the 
, attention ; — ^the power may not be ex-ereised of directing ll 
_ to moral causes and m'otitf'es, and of comparing with tbeni 
the in'clination which is present. The consequence may be,| 
that the man runs h'e^klessly 'into volition and action, fro0i5l| 
which the due exercise of this process of the mind might have | 
’ preserved him, - 

• But a third condition may take place which presents a 
subject of the highest interest. The moral causes may be so '' 
'fer attended to, as to prevent the inclination from being ^ ' 
followed by aCtiOh 5' while' the inclination Is still cherished,;' 
and the mind is allowed to dwell, with a certain feeling 0^^ 
regret, on the object which it had been obliged to deny itself"” 
Though the actual deed be thus prevented, the harmony of 
the moral feelings is destroyed ; — and that mental couditiof 
is lost which is strictly to be called purity of heart, K>i 

■ this consists ' in the desires and affections, as well as Ae 
‘conduct, being 'in strict subjection to the indications 0I , 
conscience and the principles of moral rectitude. The ^ 
nation, thus cherished, gradually acquires greater ascendeiicv ’ 
'over the moral feelings ; — at each succeeding contest, it morr' 

' and more occupies the tpind 5 the attention Is less aiid less'; 
directed to the moral tratl^s and" motives which are-opposed 
'id’it r the inclination at length 'acquires the predomloauee,. 
’’and Is followed by lolltlon. , This is what we: mean by a;iO«Oj 
bOing carried away by passion, In opposition to ' his mora^' 
..conviction 1 for "'passion consists in a desire or an nffectioi 
, which h^s been allowed - to engross the mind, until It gradn-*^.; 

' ' ally ' overpowers the moral causes which are calculated to_ J 

* counteract' its influence. Now in the whole of this coiirs6| 
^eli aingie movement of the mind is felt to be entirely volitn-j 
;tary. “ From that step, which constitutes the .flrst departure 

purity,"'" the -process ct»nsists_ in .a- desire being 
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clierisfied wliicii tine moral feeliiigs-e^pdopno' ; while, at each 
aocceediog, step, the inflaerice of these, feelings is gradually 
weakened, and finally destroj^ed. Such Is the economy of 
the hiinjan heart, and such the. chain of sequences-to be traced 
in the moral history of every man, who, with a conviction 

■ upon his mind of what is right, bas^ followed the downward 
course - which gradually led him astray from virtue. When 
w,@ trace a process ^ backwards jn a philosophical point 
of view, the question still.,, recurs, —what was. the first step, 
or that by which the mind was led intO; the course which thus 
termioated In favour, of. vice. Ip the wonderful chain of 
sequences, whiclr lias been established in thp mental eonstitu- 
tioiij it would appear, that a very slight movement only is 
required for deranging the delicate 'harmony which ought to 
exist among the moral feelings ; but this each individual feels 
to be entirely voluntary. It may consist in a desire being 

, cherislied which tl^e moral feeliiigs disapprove and, though 
, the effect first may be small, a morbid influence has arisen, 
which gains strength by continuance, and at last acquires the 
power of a moral habit, The more the des;ire is cherished, 
the less is the attention directed, io :the .consjderatioos or 
. , moral , causes by. which it might foe couptaracted. In thia 
manner# according' to- the mental 'ecormmyy. .these causes 
gradually lose their power over the volitions or determinations 
of the mind ; and, at a certain period of this progress, the 
judgment itself comes to be changed respecting the moral 
aspect of the deed. 

There is .still another mental coiidition to foe mentioned in 
connexion with this subject ; in which the bannonj^ of the moral 
. feelings may be destroyed, without the act ionfollowing. , This 
takes place when the inclination is cherished, ,as In the former 
ease, in opposition to the indications of conscience ; while the 
, action Is opposed by some inferior motives,— as a regard to 
reputation or interest. -The deed thus be prevented, 
and the interests of society may ^ benefit foj ^the difference ; 
but, so far as regards the individual himself, „the ’ disruption of 
' moral harmony Is the same, ; and' ..his: moral aspect,’, must foe 

■ similar in the eye of the Almighty One, who regards .not' the 
outward appearance alone, but who loolvetfo ,pto the heart:* 
In this manner It may very often happen, fhat strong indupe- 
■mmts to vice are resisted from molives. referring merely to 
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liealtli, or to character* But this is not to overcom^^iempiii-*', 
tion.— it is -only, to balance one selfish feeling agaliisi|'#nother* 

IIL From tke sta,te of mind vMch has now been referred > 
to, there gradixally resixlts a, Moral Habit* This is a mental 
condition, in which a desire or an affection ^ repeatedly acted 
upon, is, after each repetition, acted upon witli less and less 
effort ; — and, on the other hand, a truth or moral principle, 
which has been repeatedly passed over without adequate atten- 
tion, after every such act makes less and less impression, until 
. at length it ceases to exert any influence over the moral feelings 
or the conduct* I had occasion to illustrate this remarkable 
principle in another, point of view, when treating of the 
ccuinexioB. between the emotions of sympathy and benevo- 
lence, and the condixct which naturally arises out of them. 

This conduct at first may require a certain effort , and is 
accompanied by a strong feeling of the emotion t dch leads 
to it. .But, after, each repetition, the acts go on" with less 
feeling of the. emotion, and less reference to the principle ^ 
from which they spring ; xvhile there is progressively forming ; 
the lijibit of, active benevolence. It is precisely the, s^iine W 
with habits of vice. At first a deed requires an effort, — -and a i 
powerful contest with moral principles ; and it is speedily fol- if 
lowed by that feeling of regret, to wdiich superficial observers 
give the name of repentance. This is the voice of con- J 
science ; but its power" is more and more diminislied after each y 
repetition of the deed even the judgment becomes pervert- 
ed respecting the first great principles of moral rectitude ; 
jtnd .acts, which at .first occasioned a violent conflict, are gone 
into without remorse, or almost without perception of their 
nioral aspect. ^ ,A. mandn this situation may still retain the 
' knoivleflgo of troths, and prinoiplos, which at one time exerted^ 
;'airiTnfiuenco'ovei’'hiS‘Od^duct 5 but they are now nmtters of ^ 
memory, alone* ■ '.Thek 'power; as moral causes Is " gone, dud* 
even is.-altered "respecting their inoral tendea'^' 

cias. He views them" now perhaps as, the superstitions of the , 
vulgar, or the '.prejudices of a' contracted education : and. 
rejoices, it may be,, in his emancipation, from, their authority. 

• -He knows no.tj*-r*fOr'he has not the moral perception now. to- 
know, that he has-;been pursuing a 'downward course, - and that 
\thoissue’,^'oB;wMdr hO': congratulates himself,, consists in his 
, &t:4egradatku' as, a-morai being. Even ih the State, of moral 
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iiuieed, tlie same wamiiig prm'dple' iiiay still ■xato 
Its Yoicej,— but, not siibdxi^sd, — -rep^lM'as aii 
not admitted as a irieiidly monitor, and’ -'guide. I have not 
tlio smallest iidiuciico oTei* Lord ' Byron, '"iii tills particular,^^ 
writes one of tlio cbosoa friends of ' tliaf distlngtiished indin- 
dual,— if I had, I cortaiiilv sliomid, employ it to. eradicate 
from Ms 'great mlM the delusions' "bf ’LMmilanity, ■whkii, ip' 
spite of ''Ms reason, soeni pOipetttally'tp r© 0 tfr;'’a!rid to lay 'ip 
ambus!! for tk'B ho'Ura of sickness and:' distress/^ -'It tyoiild b©'' 
interesting to know ‘wdmt ilia ' were, 

from wdihdi this sympathising friend: was"' anxicm's to rescue 
the poet. They were probably the '■suggestions of a'powet* 
wdtliin, wMch, in certain seasons’ of ;rededtidn, 'compelled Ms 
at.tenticm in spite ai his attenip'ts to 'reason against it,— ^ 
pleading with authority fur a pres'ent ”I>eity, arid u life to 
eoiiKu ' ‘ . 

The 'principle of Habit, therefore, holds 'a most important..., 
place ill tire moral condition of 'every man ;• and it applies 
0C|iKilly to any species of conduct, or any train of mental 
operations, -whieli, .by frequent- repetition, - have beconie so 
familiar, as not to be accompanied by a FOaqgpiiroa of the, prin- 
ciples in wMch'tliey originated. ' In ’this^-mahiier good- habits ^ ' 
arc continued’ without any immediate '$ehlbbf'.the right pfiiici- , 
pies by whicfi. they were formed ;-but they arose from a -fre-* 
quent and uniform acting upon these principles, and on this is ' 
founded tha^ moral approbation Wiiich we.'attacli'to haldts of 
this description. In the same manner,-: habits of vice, and , 
habits of iiiattoiitioii to' any class' of- ’ duties,- hro perpetimted 
' without a ' sense of the principles and alfrictlons 'which they 
violate ; but this arose from a frequent violation of these prin- 
ciples, and a frequent repulsion of these afrectioiis, until 'they 
gradually lost their power over •the'''oon4uet ; and da this 
consists the guilt of habits. Thus,- one person acquires habits 
of boiievoloiiee, veracity, and kindness, — *of minute ‘attention to 
Ms various diit'ies,— of correct Eieutal' discipline,-— and active 
, direction of his thoughts to all tho'se objectS^of attelUtlolrwb■ich 
©ught' to engage a' weli-regukted mind t^ibhothojf’sinka Into 
habits of-ii.tless vacuity or frivolity, of "mind, ' vicious 
incliilgenee and contrac'led selisliness,— oL'-negieet of 'tmpor*^-* , 
taut duties, , disregard 'to ■■ the feelinfs of 'Others, and total 
liiclifeence to all those considerations- and pursuits wMch cMm 
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ho WgTiest regard ,of every 
trikml fact is, that, .after a covUm 

dthout a feeliiiff that aught is wrong either in tlie moiai 
mdSn%r ttoLte of inLtal discipline ; such is tho power 

Thelm^poiSnt truth, therefore, is deserving of the deepest 
lud most Lihitual attention, that character consists in a great 
nearria hahits, and that habits arise out of mdiyuka 
Mjftons aad individual /.operaftoas ,o. ‘ ^ ' 

importance. of careftdly weighing .every 

and" every train of thought that we encourage in our minds , 

for we iiew'caii4etemme effect of a smgle Mt, or a 

kgle mental proces.^ in giving XcrswfbtSJve 

or to the moral conation, the result ot wluca shall be deasne 

mid pa-Lieut. In the whole liistoi7 of liaMts, indeed, we 
toe a^woudrous display of that remarkable order of ^<1™ 
which has heeii established in our mental constitution, and by 
which every man becomes, in an important sense, A®, 
of, his own moral destiny. For each act ot ^ 

make him more virtuous ; and each act of vice gives new 
strength to an influence ivithiu, winch will certainly render 

emside^^tiom have a pr^tical tendency of :rti0 
utmost interest. In ^ KTof bten 
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mioral feelings ; for if tMs is not attended ■ toy' tlie expeoted 
effect may not follow, even under circumstances, vrliick appear, 
at first sight; most likely to produce it.' On this principle 
we are to explain tlie fact, that" bad habits 'may be long sus- 
pended by some powerful extrinsic influence while they are in 
no degree brokem Thus, a person addicted to mtoinperanco 
will :Mnd himself by an 'oath to abstain, for a certain time, 
frCiti intokicatiiif lihquors. ''In an- instance wMcfe has 'been 
' ‘ related 'to me, an’ individual under 'this- process observed' tliC 
most rigid sobriety for five ‘yehrs,- but wasfdund'iir a'Htatemf 
intoxication the very day after the'' -j^eriod "of '' abstlneiico' ' 
expired. In such a case, tlie habit 'is mispended by the inero’ 
inliuenco of the oath ; but the desire" continues unsubdued; : 
' and resumes all its former power %vheiieY6r this ‘artlliciai ^ 
'■ restraint is withdraw. .The -effect is the saine asifthenuin ' 
had been in contmmnent during the period, or had been kept 
. from his favourite indulgence by some other restraint entirely 
I i of an e3f.ternal kind ; the gratification was prevented, but his 
]'f moral nature continued unclianged. 

ill ^ ‘ These principles may be confidently stated as ' facts 'in the ' 
moral constitution of man, ckillenging‘'the' assent 'of every ' 
candid observer of human nature. -Several 'conclusions ‘$eem 
tb' arise 'out of them,' of the utmost practical, importance. ' 
We perceive, in the first place,- a state which the mind may 
attain, in which there is such a disruption of its 'moral ha,r^- 
mony, that no power appears in the mind itself capable of 
[ restoring It to -a healthy condition. - This important fact in 
the pliilosophy of human nature has been -clearly recognised^ ‘ 

I - from the earliest - ages, on the mere principles . of human 
' scleiicci- ’ It- is distinctly stated by 'Aristotle in ■his' Nicoina- 
chean Ethics, where he draws a striking-* comparison between * ' 
a man who, being first misled by sophistical reasonings, has • 

! gone into a life of' voluptuousness > under an ■ impression that ' 

' . he was doing lio wrong,"— and one who has' followed the sante' 

' course in opposition to Ids own moral 'convictions.,. The "for- ' 

' ' liter he contends might ' be reclaimed -by argument' ; ■ biit thh 
. latter he considers as incurable.- '-In .-.such - 'a sthte of niind, ' 
therefore, it follows, by' an induction which cannot be 'contro-' 
verted, either that the evil Is irremediable and Hopeless, or that 
we must look tor a power -from without the 'mind, - which' ..may 
affbrd' an adequate ' remedy . - Wo'-are- thus led -to perceive 'the •’ 
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and’ the probability of tbo provisions of Christian- 
•„} indeed disclosed to ns, co.pabla of 
"^hieb lias been lost, and raising man 
ICO »= a moral being. We cannot hesitate to 
Power, who framed the wondrons fabric, maj' 

‘ iwleem it from ' <iisordt‘r ^ wci| ■ 

accowfe witii tlm Mgliest 'concept* ^ 
) bciiovoioBco of tii6 D^oityj tluit Ike* , 
' — — 'I'-tliek' 'liomr'., of ■ iieod ; ^ 
■sucli commiinioatioB appear^^ upon mm}' 


adaptation ^ _ ^ .. 

ity? wkore an infbience^’iB^ 

"rostormg ' tiio iianiiotkf ■ 
anew to liis place as a 
believe that the l ^ v » 
thns hold intercourse with it, and r 

xtnn. ’On the contrary, it a 

tions we can form of the benevol ^ 
should thus look upon his creatures iii 

olVmony,cai®s-| 

tency.^and truth. ^ “ The subject, thotefore, deads our 1 

to that inward change, so often the scoff I 

wMeh so prominent a place is assigned m the saoied -W I ^ 

heaven, and elevated in -his whole views and S \ 

moral being, ' ^htid -philosophy teaches us, that ^ere W 1 

■ Sate In which,- nothing less than snch a , ;i 

atioH can testoredhe man to a- healthy mor^ f 
that, -for producing - it, nothing will avail ^ 

W wiihout the mind,— a might and a power ironi the same t 
d.lmif'hty One who originally framed it. Philosophy teaches, | 
it Sie Sarert manner, that a portion of d 

snch a transformation ; , Christianity informs _iu that it , i, 

rOcmired by all, ' When the inductions ' of science and ^ j 
- Ses o 7 rev;iatiou--harmoiii.e to this e^ent, who sW. i 
dare to assert -that ■ the' latter are ■ not truth. Who, tjaat 
places himself itt- the- presence of a^heiiig - pn i» J, 

mlUa.y, bC' requires uot Biiob ’U cliaugo ’ : 

Stto ™t£r« into.the,-^1fnowledgment 

trutii^BO pUerfttffy vhapj-essed: upon us ift the sacred 

u3'i. ?iS»£-. »<! .l.tl.fcb„,ow«,»tob.tl« 

; .,«tomg ,Mm -to .upstate f moral pwiy. influence 

“ •- .From thi whole of tWsuuqtmy, wo see tbs, doep imiimm 
■' , 'hf iS ^ower wkicb they - ^ 

d . 'Aewbolemoral-Byst^m;' copsidoratmus of %ln : 

/' ’ ‘ i4Mjl.4mterest' to those who "WOuld ^preveut ^,#0 .tormatmu ■ of ^ 
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strive to be delivered from them. , There is- indeed a point 
in this downward eonrse, where the habit' has .acquii^ed nudii^- 
pufceci power, and the whole moral feelings yield to it 
unresisting submission. Peace may then be within, bnt that 
peace is the stillness .of death ; and, unless a voice from 
heaven shall wake the dead, the moral being is lost. But, 
in the _ progress . towards this iearful issue, there may be a 
tiiiEult, and a contest, and a strife, and the voice of conscience 
niaj' stiB npniniand a certain attention to ,, its,, warnings,, 
While there are these indications' of "fife, -there is , jet hope 
of the man ; but on each moment is now suspended Ms moral 
existence. Let him retire from the • induence . of external 
things ; and listen to that voice within, ^ which, though often 
unheeded, still pleads for Grod, Let' 'Mm call to aid those 
high truths which relate to the presence and inspectionpf 
, this being of infinite purity, and the solemnities of a Bfe which 
is to come. Above all, let him look up in humble supplication 
:• j ^ to. that pure and holy One, who is the witness of this warfare, 
■J ~who will regard It with compassion, and impart Ms power- 
jf M aid. But let him not presumptuously rely on this aid, 
I', -hs/if the victory were already, secured. ; .The’ contest "is, but 
H Jbegun ; and there must' be a, continued effort,, and'unceasiug 
ri’''|yatchfulness,— a habitual .direction of the attention to those 
wutlis which, as moral causes, are calculated to act upon the 
^ind,—and a constant reliance upon the power from on high 
i«tU^hleh is felt to be real and indispensable. . With all this 
"•^iwovision, Ms progress may be slow; for the opposmg principle, 
and the infiuence of established moral habits, . may be felt 
; contending for their former dominion ; but by each advantage 
- that is achieved over them, their power . will , be broken and 
finally destroyed. .Now in all this contest, towards the purity 
of the moral being, each step is no less a process of the" mind 
itself than the downward course by which it was preceded. 
It. consists in a surrender of the will to , the .-suggestions <0! 
conscience, and a habitual direction of the attention to /.those 
.truths which are calculated to act. upon the moral volitions. 
In- tMs'COurse, the man feels that he is authorijied ,to look for 
, a 'might and an influence not Ms owm.: .TMsis no imaginary ‘ 
m mysterious impression, which' one -may, fancy that, he feelsi 
and ' then- pass on contented with , the-'- ■ vision •<; ■. but a power 
which' acts' through . the health/ operations of Ms . own mind 
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intercourse "nitli ns, oUr iinpressions o’f'^a elinraeter^on wliicli 
vre 'wislied' to fornl our own, Let 'tis" suppose -tlint we are 
removed to a distance from this friend^ and 'that circum- 
stances o£ clilficulty or danger occur, in which we feel the 
want of a guide and counselor. In the z'eflections which the 
situatio’U' naturally' gives rise' to, the image- of .our fideiid is 
brought- before us ; an influence- is 'conveyed analogous to that 
which was often -produced by his presence and Ms counsel 
and we ‘feel as if ho were- actually preseht^-tot-teudei* Ms advice 
and watch our'condfeA "dlow much would. this^improssion bh 
increased, could we farther 'eutertain-'the thought, that this 
absent friend was able, in some •way, to .’communicate with us, 
so far as to be aware of our present circumstances, and to 
perceive our etforts to recall the influence of ids character upon 
our own, — Such is the intercourse of tlie soul with God.~ 
Every movement of the mind is known to him ; Ms eye ,is 
present with it, when, in any situation of- duty, distress, 'or 
montal disciplnie, the man, under this exercise of faith, rea-- 
lisses the presence and character of the Deity, and solemnly 
inquires how, in the , particular instance, his moral feelings 
and his conduct will appear in the eye of him who seetli in 
./secret; .''This- Is ii'o vision qf theimagiuatiou,' but a fact sup-* 
" jzorted by every principle of sound- reas’oh^— -an iuflueuee 
which a man brings down upon himself, when, by an effort of 
Ids own mind, he thus places himself in the immediate pre- 
'sence of the Almighty. The man wlid'._does 'So in every 
tlecisioii of life is he who lives by faith ;r— and^. whether we 
regard the inductions of reason, or 'the'- dictates of sacred 
truth, such- a man is taught to expect’ an influence greater and 
more 'effectual -'still. This is a power immediately from --God, 
\vliicli shall be to him direction in every 'doubt, — flight in. 
every darkness, --^strength in Ms utmost weakness, — aiid com- 
tort ill all distress ; — -a power which shall bear upon all ,the 
prineiples of Ids moral -nature, when ho carries ‘’bit'the ■mighty 
conflict of bringing every desire, and ■ every .''volition under.. -a 
coiifornilty to 'the -'-divine will. We -again diaxard' with coiili- 
'deuce 'the asset tibn, that -in all this there is lio' 'Improbahility 
--^biit thatj oil' the 'contrary, tho-im|:>robabiiityis-"mitirely oti, 




.pi- that incomprehensible One, whose dye%upo-ii' all Ids* works,. 
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„ ^ ’ ' TBB ;|riOB:Al4 '^bwcibbe; 

clttty m leaves' liira %vitliotit ■- exeus'e in tlie^ neglect of it :— 
For wlieii tlie Gentiles, wMeli have not tlie la^v, do by 
Bat are tlio tilings eontained iii'tlio law, these, having not the 
kw, are a law unto th6i:nselYeS':'’crhi€h shew the work of the 
law ^ written in their ' hear ts,. ' their conscience also bearing 
witness, and ihoir thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else 
excnsiiig one another/— ’'-We even^ind a po,#er assigned to 
the- decisions of' conscience, diHerlng in extent only, bnt iftt 
in kind,', from; the judgment of the Ahnighty ;“^^'Jf our heart- 
coiideain ns, God Is greater than -mir heart, and knoweth all 

things/^ , • 

The provioco of conscience then -appears to^ be, to convey ’ 
to mail a certain; conviction' of vrhat is morally right.'aiid 
wrong, in regard to conduct in -individual cases,— and to -’the 
general exercise of the desires’ nr affections.' This at does? 
independently of any acquired knowledge, and without, refer- 
ence. 'to any other standard of dnly. It does^so, by a rule of 
light which it carries within itself, — and by applying this to 
the -primary moral feelings, that is, the desires and affections^ 

' »d 'as 'to Indicate among them-.a,-. jnst and healthy balance 
, to- wards ‘each other. • -The desires direct m -to; certain gmtifl- 
, eatkm''' which w;e feel to'be'wofthyuf'-aoquireiiient'; ,aEd 'tb-e 
atfbctions'lead’hs to a certain course-of- conduct 'which we feel 
-to bo. agreeable 'to ourselves, -or- useful' to others. But, to ■ act 
-under the iuliucnce of conscience k to- perform actions, simply 
because- WO' feel them to-be right, "and to- abstain fro-m-- others, 
^{siipply because 'WO foci them to be wrong,-*-without- regard to 
ymy oilier -impression,; -or to the consequence of the'actioii^ 
'either to ourselves or others.- -‘who on' tMs'-prhicipfe 
^ performs an -action,- thouglidt-ituy be highly . disagreeable '.to 
him,' or abstains ii*om another though it may be highly' desir» 
Me, is a conscientious- man. ■ Such a man, under the infiuelice 
of habit, comes ‘to act more- and- more easily- tmder ‘the 
suggestions of- conscienoe, and- tube more and more sot free 
from ■■ every , feeling -and - propensity that is opposed, to -it. 
Comeience ■ seems thereibre to hold a- place among.- tie moral 
powers, Analogous -to- that - which reason; ho^s among '.the 
intellectual ;-^aud, when. we, view, -lb. in this relation,- -there' 
appears a' beautiful harmony- pervading the '-whole ■economy of 
^the-’mijKL, > •. , . „- .. 

■- , By certain. latellectiial--:oparatipi:iSy:'-naan acquires., t-iio 
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kiiowMge ^of ,a seiieB- of faots ^-'hc rememkors tliem^^- 
lie separates and ... cLmifies , tleiHy^attd iorais tliofa mw 
now, combinations. . . ' %vitk tlm most active eiereise 

of all , tb.esO‘ operations, Ms mind migiit present an accii- 
mnlatiou of facts, witliont order, barmony, or utility 
without any principle of combmation, or combined only in 
those fantastic tnd’ extravagant forms which appear in the 
€<»Lceptions of the maimc^ It is reason that rednces the 
whole into, order ^snd- harmmiy,.-’^by eomparing,. distinguish** 
|ng,-'.aiKl tracing .thsolr .,tnio analogies and relations, — and 
then by deducing trnths. as conclusions from the whole, - It 
is iii-tliis manner particularly, that a" man - acqiiires a Ino-w- 
ledge of the miifbvm actions of bodies on each other,— and, 
confiding in- the Bniformity of these actions, learns to direct 
Ms means to the en^ which he Jms in. view* , He knows also 
his own relations to other sentient beings,— and adapts his- 
conduct fo them,: according to the circumstances in which ho 
-is placed, ’-*~t ho, persons with wdmm he i$ connected,— and the 
objects which he wishes to accemplislu. ' Ho learns to. accom- 
modate bis measures to ■ new circmmstaaces as they arise,-!-** 
and thus is guided and directed through his physical relations* 
When reason is suspended, ail this harmony is destroyed,. 
,Th6 visions of the . mind are acted itpon as facts ; things aro 
combined, into fantastic forms, entirely-' apart from their, true 
relations- conduct Is widely at varhince, with what circum- 
stances require- jr^ends are., attempted by means which have 
ho relation to them p^and .the . ends themselves are equapy 
:&t variance -.with .thosq. which are suitable to the circumstaiicf3s 
of the indlviduaU; &aeh Is themnaniac, whom accordingly wo 
'Shut-np^:.to prevent him- from being dangerous to the public ; 
for he te. been, haown to mistake . so remarkably the rektions- 
_qf tfhingSvand the. conduct adapted, to Ms circutnstapee$> as to 
snurder his most,, .valuable friend^ or his own helpless infant, . 

in all tb-is process,-' there is a 'Striking .analogy to certain 
conditions, of the moral feelings, and to the control which ii 
’iiier^sed. over* them by the principle of coBsdenee. • By 
'iflfrlovo, a mm is led to seek Ms own gratification or advan- 
tage.;— ai|d Se desires, direct, him to certain objecfe by 
which these propensities may he gratified. . But^ the affec- 
tions carry forth Ms view^ito other ■ men with whom he 
is . connected' fey ■ various relation^ and to the, officer 
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of justice, Teraeity, aiKl benevolence, wWoli arise etitof-tbenu, 
Conscience Is .tlie regulating’ power,, wliiob-, acting' 'Upon the 
desires and affections, as reason does upon a. /series of facts, 
preserves a.iiiong them harmony and order. It does so by 
repressing the propensity of seliishness,- and reminding the 
man of the true relation between regard to his own interest 
and the duties- he -owes to other men. dt , regulates his 
desires and pursuits, by'"' carrying Ms wiews 'heydnd present 
IcelingS' and present' gratiff cations, tb'fntur'© titneS' and' future 
coiise'^iienees^-^and by raising his attenfen to dm relatlon-'-td 
the great moral governor of tlm univOrsow --'ifo thus learns 
to adapt his conduct- and pursuits, not to present and ’ tran- 
sient feelings, but to an extended view of his" great 'and true 
Interests as a moxal being. Such is conseiomce, -—still, 'like 
reason, 'pointing out the moral ends a man -ought to- pursue, 
and guiding him in the means by which he oright to 'pursue 

! ' Xliem and the 'man does not ael in eonformity with the 
’ constitutio'ii oi his nature, wdio does not yield' to conscience 
the supremacy and direction over all Ms other feelings and 
, principles of action. ' But the analogy does, not stop heref— 

^ , for we can also' trace -a condition in which 'this ■ controlling 
i induemro' of conscieBce '-is ■ suspended ''or ' lost.' '’’I' formerly 
I endeavoured to trace the manner in which this ’ derangement 
arises, and have now only to aliud-e- to-ita inffuemce oii the 
harmony of tlie moral feelings. ‘ ■ Self-love' degenerates into 
|: low seilish gratiheation : the desires are indulged without anv 
other restraint than that which arises from/a mere selfish 
principle, — as a regard to health, 'perMips in some' degree to 
;/ .reputation r the affections are exercised only "in so far-as 
'similar 'principles impose a certain .degree' -df attention 'to 
I' -them ; present and momentary impulses are acted upon, with- 
j;. 'out ■ any regard to future results: conduct is adapted to 
• . present gratification, without the ■ perception either of its moral 
aspect,, or its consoiiiiences to the man himself- aS"'a 'respon- 
slble- being; -and 'without regard to-- - Hie • means by- %vhich 
these ieelings are gratified, '.in ail tins violation "Of , Moral 
harmony, there is no -derangement of the'ordiimry'' exercise' ‘of 
judgmant, In 'the most" remarkable'- example' that; -can ■ be 
furnished by the history of human depi'avltyythe-man may be 
acute 'as over in the details of 'business '-or the 'pursuits of 
sdeiico. - -There Is-aio- dlmiMitiou- of Ms sound- estimate of 
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pliysical relations,— for' this is the proTinee of reason. But 
there is a total derangement of Ms sense and approbation -of 
moral relations,— for this is conscience.* Snch a condition of 
mind, then, appears to be, in referenco to the moral feelings, 
-what insanity is in regard to the IntellectnaL The intellectiml 
maniac fancies himself a king, sinTonnded by every form of 
earthly splen-donr, — and 'this hallucination m not corrected 
even by the sight of Ms bed of straw and all the. horrors' of 
his cell,- ■ The, ’moral naaniao pursues Ms way, and thinks 
himself a -wise ‘and a hhppy iimn but "feels' 'not that lie is 
treading a downward 'COixrsoj^ 'and is' lost as 'a moral'bemg. 

. In the preceding observations respecting the moral principle 
or conscience, I have ■ alluded chietiy' to its influence in pre-^ 
serving -a certain harmony among' the other feeli'ngs,~in 
regulating 'the desires ’by' the indications of 'moral purity,— and 
pmentiiig ‘ self-love from interfering • with the duties and 
aibctbn.^ which xre owe to other men,. But there is another 
and" a most important' ■ purpose wMelr is answered by this 
faeOltyhaudlhat Is 'tO''hiiiho' us ' acquainted with the moral 
attributes of the Deity.*' In strict philosophical language we 
ought perhaps to say, that this high purpose is acc(7inp]islied- 
by a combined operation of conscience and I'eason ; but, Iiown* 
ever this may be,- the process appears clear and inteliigible in 
its tlature,'-a'nfl fully’ adapted to 'the end now assigned to it... 
Ftbm a simple e^^ereise bf mind,' directed to the great ph’eno- 
mena of nature, we acquire the knowledge of a First Cause, 
~a‘ being of infinite power and infinite wisdom; and tlm 
conclusion is - impressed upon us 'in a peculiar manner, when, 
from our own bodily and mental endowments, we infer the 
attributes of liim who: 'framed us ho that planted tlxe 
edr/' a sacred writer,’' shall hO' nob-hear ;-r^he that 
formed the 'eye, .shall he-hot see — he that teacheth mam know- 
ledge, shall mot ‘ho know?’* ^ When , we, trace backwards » 
series of fiinte yet intelligent beings, we must arrive at one of 
two conclusions- We must -either trace the series throiigh. an 
Infinite iuid-. eternal succession of finite beings, each the cause 
€)f‘ ’ the - one which succeaded.it — ^or we must refer the comi* 
mencoment of ‘the series'-to one great intelligent being, ■ him- 
self muctesad, infinite and eternal;- .To, trace, thO' series , to 
bekf. ,,fimte, yet undamped, is' totally Inadmissible t and 
sofe'the>comcept:ou‘-of finite beings in an iafimte and 



#tonal series. Tlie belief of '’one iBMte bemg, self-existemt 
and eternal, is, tlierefore, tlie only eonel^Blon at wliicli we cm 
arrive, -as presenting any cliaraoters. ;of -crediMlity or trutii- ^ 
Tlie superintending eare, tlio goodness, and ’benevolence o 
tlie Deitv, we leaxn, witli a feeling of .'equal.-' certainty, irom 
the ample provision )ie has made for supplying the -waiits and 
ministering to the ‘comfort of all the -creatu^es^ whom, to han^, 
made*!' . This part of the argument, - also,, 'is in -the clearest' 
man'her ''insisted upon in "the sacred - writings ; when- we ^ 
apostle, Paul, in calliig upon the people, of Lystra to worship 
the true God, who made heaven and earth,: adds, as a source 
of knowledge from which they ought- to- lea^^- Ms. .character;., 
he left not himself without -a witness,, ■ - In ^tliat . lie did' 
good, and gave us rain from heaven and . fruitful seasons,, 
filling our hearts with food ‘and gladness-//- ■ ^ 

A being, thus endowed with ininite -^-power, wisdom^ and 
goodness, we cannot conceive to exist without moral feelings ; 
and, by a- process equally obvious, we arrive at a distinct 
knowledge of these, when, from the moral perceptions of our 
own minds, we infer the moral . attributes -/of Mm who thus 
formed us*. , We have certain impressions, of, Justice, veracity, 
compassion, and' moral purity,- in Tegard;td;our^owh edudhct, 
rt^'we have -a distinct approbation of .these'-quMIties.in. others, 
—and wo attach a feeling of disapprobation to -the. infringe- 
ment of them. By a simple step of reasoning, wMch conveys 
an impression of absolute conviction, we ..'Conclude, that- he, 
who formed us with these feelings,/ possessp,-:ln'his own cha.* 
raoter, corresponding moral attributes,' -which,' while they re- 
semble in kind, must infinitely exceed. in. degree,., those quMitieS 
In- the 'Wisest au’d the best of men* la- our -actual observation 
of Eianld.!id,. we perceive these attributes- impaired in thek 
exercise by liuman weakness, distorted by -human passion, — . 
and impeded in their operation -by personal wants^ personal foeM 
iiigs,' and selfish interests. But, apart&oni ^ucli •deteriorating 
causes,' we ‘have a ea.rtain abstract idea -of -the Ml -and .perfect, 
exercise, of those- qualities ; '■ and it Is im-ihie. pure -..and perfect 
form 'that We ' ascribe them -to the Almighty* ^ - -In they can 
be impeded by 'no weakness,— distorted'^' by -Bo* passion, and 
impaired 'in their operation. 'by no. .personal interest.-. -We 
therefore conclude Mm to - be perfect. exercise - of all 

these moral attributes, and' to' tike the most rigid "estimate of 
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«-iiy infriiigeinenf of tltom- hf mail tlii’s is wlmt wa call tlm 
lioIiiiGSB of' <3rud, E-vcii tli'a mauj who has Iiiinself departud 
Irom moral rectitudOj^ atiil feels- a power Avklmij which points 
Syftlr irresistible force to what is purity , and fixes upon Inm a 
coHYiction that. G-od is pure. 

When -we View sueb a Bcingj- apart from any inferior 
creature, all seems Italrmony and consistoucy ;-,«-we have only 
to contemplate him as high and holy, and enjoying perfect 
jiappiness in his own spotless attributes,* Bat, -when we view 
him in relation to man in a state of moral discipline, and, in 
that state, tainted deeply with moral evil,^ a difficulty arises 
of an appalling magn’ftude'.' There is ample scope now, w'e 
perceive, for the exercise of his holiness,- veracity,- and justice 
and ho appears hi sublime and terrible majesty, in Ms exalted 
character as a moral goTernor,- But, amid srioh a display, 
there is an obvious interruption to the exercise of compas* 
sion, — especially in that essential department of it, — mercy 
or forgiveness. This attribute may be exercised witliont 
restraint by an iudividuai, where his own interests alone are 
concerned'; .because in Mm it involves only a saerlfiee of self-*- 
love. But, forgiveness in a moral governor either implies aii 
actual change of purpose, -or supposes a former decision to 
have been made without sufficient knowledge of, or due 
attention to, all the fiicts by which lie ought to have been 
iiiiiueneed; — denotes either undue rigour in the law, or 
ignorance or inattention in him who administers it ; and-it 
may very often interfere with the essential requisites of 
justice. But, in a moral governor of infinite perfection ^ 
there can he neitlier igiibrance of facts nor change of purpose ; 
—the requirbinents of Ms justice must stand unsliaken ; and 
his law,, lyritten'mi’ the hearts of all Ms- rational xTeatiires,- 
jpustr/ be- nphekl^v in 'the face 'of the • universe,^,, as- 'holy, 
apd jnsty and 'good. : Is,-- then, the- exercise of ■ mercy to be- 
excluded from our conception of the divine character, — and 
is’ there no; tbrgiveness’ "with God? The 'soundest induction of 
|ihilospphy,"app!iedto the actual state of man^ brings us to" 
this imomeutous question hut the liighest efforts of hmmui 
science' fail ■ to answer’i't-' - It" Is In -this our • utmost- • need, thiit 
we 'are mot --the '''-dictates '■ of revelation',' and are called to 
hiimbte'i’tW pride of "bur- 'roason before' that display of the 
- M»:'i»b«y/:.and.' integrity thf^dMue: cimraeter. tlmn 
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hmv tliie -tnitlis, fat beyond tlie soioiico, 

'aiHl tlie utmost eoiiceptkms of Inimaii’ 
aioi^ouient is niadOj» a sacrifice oftered ;— and.-tliat-tke exercise 
of forgiveness is consistent witli -the. perfections of the Deity* 
Thiis,\y a process of the iiilncl itself^ wMck-seems to^present 
every eloineiit of fair -and logical -reasoning, 'we arrive at a full 
conrfctioa of the necessity, and the moral of that 
troth whi'eln fppns . the .groat peculiarity ..of .'-the .Christian 
revelation, .-.More-than any other, • in thei'^wholO'-cMe of.iolh' 
. gioiis-'holief, -it rises --ahpye tlie-dndactloES.of ^solence,^ 

■■ reason,- in, its soniidest canclnsions/,, .recognises;^its--iprohaMIity, 
and receives its truth; -and it stands;.. forth .:alo'ne,- simply 
proposed to oiir belief, and offered to onr acceptance, 'on that 
high blit peculiar evidence Oy which isiS.npported'tlie fcosti-* 

- inoiiy of Do-d. - ' . ; 

The truth of these considerations is. impressed upon iis in 
tlio stroiigegjt manner, when we^Jur^-.onr. attention to the 
actual moral conditioii^jfwsrsc^ When we contemplate 
t man, as lie is to ns by. the soundest inductions of 

I pluiosophy — ^liis ciipacity for distinguishing.; truth from false- 
^ hood, .and eviDfrom good ; the feelings, and .•affhetious whicli 
; hind him to his Mlow-meii, and the powers .which; enable him 
\ to rise to intercourse with (^-od ;— %?hen ,. we. consider the 
i power, which sits among his other principles and feelings, as 
a MtliM monitor and guide, oarryhigin itself a rule of recti* 
’■ tilde without any other 1x11,0 wledge, aud=.-'a;„;right to govern 
without reference to any other authority-; we behold a fabric 
complete and harmonious in ail -its .-parts, and eminently 
worthy of its illmightj Maker we beiiold' an -ample prQvi- 
s.|c>n;for..peace,, and order, anddiarraonyi : in -.the . whole moral 
world.", ,, But y when we compare' with- -these Mdiictions the 
actual S‘toi of man, as displayed to. us In 'the, page of history, 
and in ow.own daily observation, the' ■conviction ds forced 
,/ upon us,' that some ..mighty clmigot 'lit ■- taken- place ■ 'in this 
beauteous, system, sonie marvellous . -.dlsriiptlbn ; of ItS' moral 
harmony*'. The nmnner in which this, ■■condition arose,— or 
the 'Origin of moral evil under the -^government of -‘God, is a 
question -entirely beyond the reach' of ;thohunmn: faculties.-*-* 
.'It is one of those, bpwovar, on- which it -is simply' our duty to 
■keep' in '.mind, that our business is-,, not with-;the;Uxplanatioii, 
but with the facts fox*,, even -by the .conclusions of philqsO’t 





pliy, we are compelled to believe^ that man 1ms fallen from 
his high estate that a pestilence has gone abroad oyer 
the face of the moral ereation. 

In arriving at this -eonclnsionj it is not with the inductions 
of moral science alone, that we compare or contrast the 
actual state of man. For one bright example has appeared 
in our world, in whom was exhibited human nature in its 
highest state of order and harmony. In regard to the mighty 
purposes which he came to accomplish, indeed, philosophy 
fails us, and we are called to submit the inductions of our 
:^eason to the testimony of Ood* But, y^hen , we contemplate ' ‘ J 
Ms whole character purely as a matter of historical truth,— j 
the conviction is forced upon us, that tMs was the highest ■ 
state of man ; — and, the inductions of true science harmonijae 1 
with ' the , impression of the Roman centurion, when, on ii 
witnessing the conclusion of the earthly suferings of the |i 
Messiah, he exclaim ed— ^ ^uly this was the Son of Ood/' 

When we- endeaTiq^ ^ ^^ X^*h ^•«.ypr v»ihe manner, in. which man- ||J 
'Mnd have departed _ ^wTOly"^^ , pattern, we |J 

arrive at moral phenomena of which we can olfer, no expk^ M 
nation. But an inquiry of much greater importance is to ® 
mark the process by which, in individual instances, conscience m 
ceases to be the regulating principle of the character { and . § 
this Is a simple nnd legitimate object of philosophical observa- 1 
tion. There cannot, indeed, be an inquiry of more intense and ® 
solemn interest, than to trace the chain of sequences which has * 
been established in the mind of man as a moral being. Wc 
can view it only as a matter' of fact, without being able to 
refer it, to any, other principle than the will of. Him wlio 
framed us but the - facts wliich are before us claim , tlto 
serious attention of -every man, who would cultivate that most 
important of all pursuits,— the knowledge „of his own moral ’ ; 

condition^ The, fact -to which I .chieiy allude certain ' ^ 

relation, formerly. ref|^ed to, between the' truths which are 
calculated to act upon us as moral causes, and the mental 
emotions which ought to result from them ; — and between these 
emotions and a certaip conduct which they tend to produce, 

.If ^ the' duo harmphy between these be carefully cultivated, tlie ■ 
■resukis a sound moral , condition-^, but by, every, instance 'in 
whlfbtMs harmouyds violated, morbid 'Influence is-'intro** 

gains strength^' each succeedhig volition, and - • 
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(Tallies’ disorder' tlirougli 'tlia moral -ecoTiioBj. ■ We liave 
formerly illustrated tliis iiiiportant mox^al process, by tlie rela- 
tioii between tlie emotion of compassion, and tlie conduct 
wliicli ougM. to • arise from it. If this tendency of the 
emotion be diligently eultiTated, tbo. result is tlie liabit of 
active benevolence ; but, if the emotion be violated, its iiidii- 
ence is'pi*t>^t'essively diminisbed, and a cbaracter is ■ produced 
of cold a-iid barren 'selfislmess. 

’■'-‘A similar cliain of sequences is'to'b©’ 'observed respecting 
tlie operation of tliose great truths, ivMcb, under tlie regulate 
ing power of conscience, are calculated to act as moral causes 
In our mental economy ; — we may take, for example, the 
truths relating to the character and perfections of the Deity, 
and the influence wdiick these ought to produce upon every 
rational being. We have seen the kiiowiedge which we derive 
from tlie light of nature respecting the attributes of God, 
when, fronydiis works around us, we discover him as a being 

! of infinite pow’-er, wisdom, and goodness ; and when, from the 
moral impressions of our own minds, we infer his perfections 
as a moral Governor of infinite holiness, justice, and truth. 
By a proper direction of the mind to , the truths which ar© 
thus (xnn^eyed to us respecting the Deity, there w^ould natur- 
ally arise a corresponding chain of emotions of which he is 
the object. These are a sense of veneration towards liiin, as 
infinitely great, wise, and powerful, — of love and thankful- 
ness, as infinitely good, — and bf' habitual regard to liis 
aiitliority and will, as a moral governor of purity and justice, 
aiui as requiring a corresponding character in alfliis creatures. 
A close and constant relation ought to be preserved between 
these truths and these emotions, and, on this depends the 
moral harmony of the mind. The preservation of this 
harmony, mgain, is intimately connected with a mental pro- 
cess wMcli every inau feels to be voluntary,— .or in liis po,wer 
to'’> perform, If he wills. ' It consist's in a careful difee- 
tloii of the; mind to such truths, so'' as'' to’ enabie' 
act as' moral ’causes’ in the mental economy :*-T-.by the 'esta- 
blished -order of moral- sequences^’, the 'emotions ‘■'nathraily 
follow these are then to be cherished/ with satisfaction; 
reverence ’ r , a corresponding ' iiMmnm upon the character 

and conduct is 'the farther consequen.ee,. ■ 'But tlfe first step in 
this important proctVss may be negleotedq^tlie inind iimy’not 
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1^0 directed witlirdiie'care'.to, tlie tratlis wliicli tiras claim 'its 
liigliest regard,— and the , natural result is a corresponding 
deiicieiicy ill the emotions and conduct wMcli ought to flow 
from them. This .isdil he the case in a still higher degree, if 
riiere lias been formed -any actual derangement of the moral 
condition,— if deeds, haTo been committed, or. oven desires 
cherished, and mental habits acquired, by which the indica- 
tions of conscience have been violated. The moral harmony 
of the mind is then. lost, and, however slight may be the hrat 
impression, a morbid induence has begun toi operate in the 
mental economy,, ivhieh tends gradually to gain strength, unti 
it becomes a ruling .principle in the whole character, ' The 
truths connected with- the, divine perfections are now neither 
Invited nor cherished,'- but are felt to be intruders •wMoli 
disturb the- mental/tranquillity. The attention ceases to be 
directed, to them, and the. corresponding ©motions vanish from 
the, mind. Such appears M be the moral history of those, 
wrho, .in the striking language, of the sacred '■writings, do not 
like retain in' •their knowledge/* , ; 

.When the liarmony’of the mind has been iaipuired to this 
(extent, another , mental condition arises, according to the 
wondrous system- of moral sequences. This consists in a- 
distortion of the understanding itself, regarding the first great 
principles of moral truth.- - For, a fearless contemplation of 
' tho tritth, respecting .th.e divine perfections, having become 
inconsistent with; the moral .condition of the mind, tliero next 
■arises a desire discover, a view of them more in accordance 
with its own fpelinfs. . This is .foHow^od, in due course, by a 
, corresponding train o| its own speculations ; . and these,, by . 
mind >so prepared,.- are 'received as truth. The •inventions oh 
-tlm mind itself, thus- hecpme the reglilatiiig , principlos of its 
'emotions, and-dW advancing from step to 
stapj tormihatoS in; moral degradation and anarchy.' , * r 

'' 'Nothing can beb.mdrOi^istriking than tho, .manner .in which 
.thes^ principles ethical science are laid down in the 
sacred writmgs,‘;~-tt:the-' iimsible things of him from the 
creation 'of'.'tho, world .'arm clearly seen, being understood by 
■ .the things thab are ihadd, oven Mb eternal power , and ^ God*- 
■' head, .so that they are -without .ovcuso : Because that, when 
„ thby ; Vow. .Gqd;^' they glorified him, not as, God, •ncithet -were 
' but -became 'vain in - their, imaginations, and - their 
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foolisli Iieatt was darkened. Professing' 'tliettxselvcis to ke 
wlst\ tkey became fools ; and ckaiigedthe glory of tbe niicor- 
riiptible God into an image made like to corruptible nianj and 
to birdsj, and four-footed beasts, and creeping things/^ — • 

And e%'en as tliey did not like to retain God in tlieir know- 
ledge, God gave them over to a reprobate mind, to do those 
things which are nof convenient/’ ' The %*'arious steps, in this 
course of moral degradation, -are here represented' as a judi- 
cial infliction 'by • the D'eity. ; But this' solemn view of the 
subject is in no degree inconsistent with the principle, that it 
takes place according to a chain of sequences existing in the 
mind itself. For the Almighty One, who is said to inflict as 
a judgment this state of moral ruin, is the same who esta- 
blished it as the uniform result of' a process in the 'mental 
economy, to be traced in the history of every man who has 
followed the downward course which led him astrav from 
virtue. ^ ' 

Tortile principles which have now been stated, vre are also 
to reter a point in the philosophy of human nature which 
presents a subject of most interesting reflection. I allude to 
the fact, that the great truths of religioiiA belief are .so often 
rejected, by men who have acquired a reputation for exalted 
powers of understanding, in other departments of intellectual 
inquiry. The fact is one of intense interest; and we can 
scarcely %voiider that superfieial observers should have deduced 
from it' an impression, that it implies something defective In 
the evidence by which these truths are proposed to our reeep- 
tion. But the . conclusion is entirely unwarranted and the 
important principle cannot be too often repeated, that the 
attainment of truth in moral inquiries is ‘essoiitially connected 
with the moral condition of the inquirer. On this depends 
the anxious care with which he has directed his mind to the 
high pursuit, under a deep and solemn feeling of its supreme 
iixq)ortaHce. On this depends the sincere and humble and 
■eandkl’IdYe of truth with which he ’has Conducted it, , apa^ 
hike from prejudice' and' frivolity: For', without these 'essen- 
tial 'elements '-of- character, the most exalted intellect may fail 
'of' reaclimg- the iruth,— the most 'aciite uhde^'staiiding' may 
only 'waiid'er into delusion' and falsehood/' /' 'V 

Before concluding this subjectAthere is another point which 
deserves to. be alluded to ; — -namely, ' the- Influence produced 
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upon all out moral judgments and decisions by Atten-- 
tion. Tills importaii't process of tbe mind we liaye bad 
occasion to mention in yarioiis parts ol oiir inquiry. It 
consists, as we liaTo seen, in directing the tbonglits, calmly 
and deliberately, to ail the facts and considerations by whicli 
we ought to. be influenced in the particular case wMcl is 
under our view 'j and it should be accompanied by an anxiotis *: 
and sincere desire to bo guided, both in our opinions and 
conduct, by the true and relative tendmiey of each of theiiL 
It is a voluntary process of thp mind which every man has 
the power to perform ; and, on the degree in wliicli it is . 
habitually exercised/ depend some of the great ^diftorenceS' 
between one. man and another in their moral (sondition. Wo^ 
have repeatedly had occasion to mention that morbid state of 
the mind, in which moral causes seem to have , lost their 
proper influence, both on the volitions of the will, and ev en 
on the conclusions of the judgment : — But it is a truth which 
cannot be too. often referred do, how much' this condition is 
influeiicedhy theunental process which we are now consider- ■ 
ing. It onginates, 'indeed, in some degree of that' distortion;.- 
of moral feeling, in consecpience of which tho iiichnatious ^ 
vrandcr from the strict path of roclitudo ; — but the prinrary 
eflect of this loss of mental harmony, and tiiat by which it is 
perpetuated, appears to be clueliy a habitual misdirection 
of tiiO attention,— or a total want of consideration oi the ' 
truths, and motives,- -by which the moral: judgments ^ and 

decisions ought to be influenced,' Apart from this condition 
of the -mind, indeed, there -is reason to believe, that tho 
’ actual' diflerences in- moral judgment are in different men less 
than we are- «tpt'tO" imagine. any honest man says 

^ ■ Butler, before he engages-in any coimse of action, ask him- 
is- this I- am 'going to do right, or is it Wrong,— is ii 
good, or is' it evil I do not in the least doubt but that these 
questions would be answered agreeably to truth and -virtue by 
.#most any 'fair- man-in almost any circumstances/"' - It ism : 
■ a-;great-m’easure.irpm flie want of 'this simple exercise 'of 
; • attention, or of -what in common language we call mhn reiiee- 
./tion,- that men-' are Ted awdy, by passion, prejudice/ ' and ■ 

, distorted 'moral habits, unto /qourses of action which tliek'own ; 
- ' sober 'ludgmeniwunld cohdenm-jr— and, When- a man, wdio has 
- Ad- frmu rAotitiide.-beffiiis 'to retrace Ms Wav, the 




.irst groat point is tliat wlier© he pauses in Ms downwai^d 
career, and seriously proposes to himself the question, 
whether the course he has followed he worthy of a moral 
being. I allude not here to the means by which a man is led 
to take tills momentous step in his moral history, hut only to 
the mental process of which it consists* It is prinmrily 
nothing more than an exercise of' attention,' calmly and 
delhserately directed to the truths and oonsiderations hy 
which his moral decisions ought to he influenced ; hut, when 
a mail has once been brought into this attitude of deep and 
serious thought, conscience comes to ^ hear” its part in the 
solemn process ; and the inquirer is likely to arrive at just 
pniclusioiis on those great questions of which he feels the 
Juiportanoe to his moral condition. 

It is on the principles now referred to, that, according to a, 
doctrine wliicli has been oftm and keenly controverted, we^ 
hold a man to be responsible for his belief. The state of 
mind which constitutes belief is, indeed, one over wdiich the 
will has no direct power. But belief depends upon evidence ; 
— ^tho result of even the best evidence 'is entirely dependent' 
on attention ; — ^and attention is a voluntary int, ellectuai state 
over wlilch we have a direct and absolute control As it is, 
therefore, by prolonged and continued attention that evidence 
produces belief, a man may incur the deepest guilt by his 
disbelief of truths irliich ho lias failed to examine with the 
care which is due to them.' This -exercise- is, entirely under 
the control of the will ; but the will to exercise it respecting 
moral truth is dosely connected with the love of that truth'; 
and this is intimately dependent on the state of moral feeling 
of the mind. At is thus that a maifs moral condition' 
influences the conclusions of his judgment; — audit is'tlms,' 
that, bn the great questions of moral truth, there may be 
guilt attached to a process of the understanding, -while tlier^' 
is both guilt and- moral degradation in that inenM conditioir’ 
from >?hich it springs. > , ' ' ' - 

' , A similar relation exists, as was formerly' .stated,' between ' 
all our- moral 'emotions,' and - ^processes' ..which , are' felt-- to' ■ be' . 
entirely voluntary* These emotions are,' properlyspeaking,'- 
not -the -objects of volition, - nor -do'-; they, arise- 'directly , 
our bidding ; but, according to the ■- constitution of thenniiid, 
they are the natural or established' result' of oertain iateliec-' 
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tii&l processesy ■a’aclj’ip $ojiie seiisej e^-oa Pt Pociiiy acuor?.«j 
%otli of ^Moli ate eiitirelf '’s^oliiutary. The emotions oi coni- 
ps.ssioB and beiietoleHce, for example,, ate the natoral rosidt 
of the sight or eTeh'.the description of scenes oi distress ;^aB4 
the primary steps intHs process are entirely mthin oiir power 
to perform, i£ we -wilh We can visit dlie aifncted iamily, 
listen to their tale of distress, and consider their circnmstaiiecs, 
^that is, <nY6 onr attention to them in such a maimer that 
the natiiraf and proper effect may he produced iipon onr moml 
feelings. We can give the same Mud of attention', and with 
' a similar resnU, to a ca,ss is only doseribed to tis by 

■ another ; or ’we ma.y neglect all this niental process. Kiigross- 
cd with the bnsiness or the frivolities of life, we may kcesp 
ourselves St a distance from .the persons and the scenes toat 
might operate in 'dhis maiiTior on our moral ieeimgs 
•we may refuse' to hst'en to- the tale of sorrow, or, li compedoa 

tolmrit, wernay giveit4lftle .aitoid and no consider- 
The moral, fooling docs, not follow, imd tnis com^e, 
'after a certMn'Wpetition, 'terminates in confirmed and, barren 
' Wfi'-kee many ‘instances in which W64ist«miy 




tlio moral coBviitioii of liim wIiOj. being, subjected to tlie inila-* 
enee^, can resist it ; tliat is, wbo can' -r-eally come into contact 
^vitii cliotressy and shut Ms heart against it.', And even witli 
regard to the course whicli we here recognise as legitimates 
much caution is required, before.' we allow a process of' the 
Judgment to interfere with the natural and healthy course of 
the moral feelings. If the interference arises, not from, a 
sound process of the understanding, ’ but, from a course in 
which selfishness bears a considerable part, an injurious' influ- 
ence upou the moral condition of the qnind is the necessary 
consequence. We thus perceive that, in the chain of sequen- 
ces relating to the benevolent feelings, there are, three 
distinct steps,— two of which are entirely under the control 
• of the rvili. A mm has it entirely in his power to place 
. himself, in contact with objects of distress, and to foilo\y out 
. the call of duty in considering their eireumstances, and enter- 
ing into tlieir feelings. The natural result is a train of 
emotions w.hich arise in Ms owni inind, prompting him to a 
particular liae of conduct. To act upon these emotions is 
.again under the power ox Ms will; and if the whole of 
tills chain of sequences, be duly followed, the result is a 
^ . sound condition of this part of the. moral economy. , If either 
of .the voluntary steps be neglected or, violated, the ^ mental 
hamiony is lost, and a habit, is formed of unfeeling solflshuess. 

Th© principle, which has thus been illustrated by the bene- 
, volent aifectioiis, is equally true of our 'other .moral emotions* 
.Tliese emotions are closely connected with certain' truths, 
.which .are cakulafcecl to give rise to them, according .to- the 
, constitution of our morM „ economy. Now, , the careful 
acquisition of the knowledge of .these truths, and a serious 
.‘.dkectioii of the . attention ’to their .tendencies, are intellectual 
processes which „ar6 as much under the pov/er of our will, as 
are the acts of visiting and giving attention to -scenes of 
distress and the due cultivation of 'them, Involves an equal 
, degree, of unoral responsibility., . This again , is connected' with 
tlie rcmarkaMe power which we_ possess oyer tlie succession of 
■ ,o«'r thoughts. ,\¥e -can direct the^mlnd into a_ particular train ; 
we can, continue it and dwell upon it ‘with calm and deliberate’ 
.attention, so that th© truths, wM'eh it brings before ms, may 
’produce their natural and proper effect on our, moral feelings. 
The emotions thus excited lead to a, certain, line of conduct; 








Before karkg tlie Moral Principle^ tliere 

are’ t%ro pomt3‘_ closely .connected tyitli it^wMcli remain to, be 
moticeil* ■ Tbe^ono' jrielat^r' to .tbe origin’ andammutability of 
jnaraPdWtmctiomsi:-and^.in eoBnorioa yritli tbis^. .a class of 
bold, a copspicaoias place In tbeliistory of 
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Ethical science, iiiicler tlie iiaiiie of Tkeories. of ■•■Morals. The 
other refers to a certain liannoiiy or principle of arraiigenieiitj 
wliiclj tire different moral feelings Oiiglit to preserve towards 
each other in a well-rognlated mind. 


^ L_OF THBl, ORIGIN AND IMMGTA'BILIT^ThDF BfOBAL 
■ - . DISTINCTIONS, AND THEOEIES' OF -MOgALS* - 

111 treating of the moral powers, I have considered various 
feelings as distinct parts of onr constitution, each intended to 
answer a specific purpose in the present sceiie of moral disci- 
pline. I am aware of an objection that maybe urged against 
th.is mode of viewing tlie subject, — ^namely, that it is an 
nnnecessary multiplication of original principles. I am not 
inclined to dispute respecting tlie term, original principles. 

1 only contend for the fact, that there are certain feelings or 
propensities which are found to operate in the whole of man- 
kind ; and, with regard to these, I consider our object to be, 
simply .‘to- view man as ’he is, • In ^ his ' physical T^ktion, me 
find him endowed with a variety of senses, and a great variety 
of bodily functions, — each adapted to its proper purpose, and 
all distinct from each other ; and the physiologist is content 
to- -view them simply as they are. • Were, he to exercise his 
ingenuity upon them, he might contend , with much plausi- 
biiity, that it is highly incorrect to speak of five distinct and 
separate senses : — for that they are all merely modifications 
of sensation, differing ofily in the various hmi of the exter- 
nal impression. .Thus, what is vulgarly ■ called sight is ‘ 'the 
simple sensation of light , — tmd hearing is merely the sensation 
of sound. This 'would be all very true,— but it''' does;' not 
appear to elucidate 'the subject ; nor, by any ingenuity bfsuch- 
speculation, could we be enabled to know more concerning, 
these senses than when we' called them sight and hearing. In 
the' ' same' imniior it’ would appear, that tlie course' bf^ inquiry, 
respecting odrtiibrai feelings,, is simply tO;'obsefy’8'"'what these ■ 
feelings’' 'really are, 'mud ' what are their’ bbtious tendencies; 
When we have done so on adequal'O' foundation, I coneeive 
we have every reason for ’ comidering'ffhem' as' principles' 
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implanted m us by tlie Creator, for guidaiicGin oar present rela- 
tions ; and, like the functions of our bodies^ so the powers and 
feelings, of our mind shew a wonderful adaptation and design, 
worthy of . their Omnipotent Cause, 33ut, wo can know 
nothing of them beyond the facts, — and nothing is to bo 
gained by any attempt, howeTOr ingenious, to simplify or 
explain them. We have formerly had occasion to allude to 
Tarious speculations, of a similar character, respecting the 
powers of perception and simple intellect, — all of whicli have 
now gXYen way before, the general admission of the truth, 
that, on the questions to. which they refer, no Imman sagacity 
can carry us one step beyond the simple knowledge of the 
fact. . ’ ^ - V ' . ^ . 

■ It will probably bp admitted, that ibero liave been many 
similar unprofitable 'speculations in the philosophy of the 
moral feelings ; and that these speculations, instead of 
thro^ving auy light upon the subject, have tended rather to 
^wdthdraw tire attention of inquirers from the questions of deep 
and seripus , impprtoee _ eonuepted tho inyeBtigatlou, 
'Among these, perhaps, we may reckon some of ,.the 4octrmes. 
which hold a prominent place in the history of this branch of' 
science, — sunder the name of Theories of Morals, These 
doctrines agree in admitting the fact, that there are among 
mankind certain notions respecting riglit and wrong,— moral 
and immoral actioUs ; and they then profess to account for 
the^e Impressions,— or. to explain how men cpme to .think ope 
action right and 'another Tvrong. A brief view of these theo- 
ries may properly belong to an outline of this department of 
■science. - \ 

•';Ie. ’'C ontemplating ’ the conduct of* men as -placed in certain 
relations'^ toiyards. each other, wo perceive sopie actions which 
"#e prhnbutiee'to'he right, and others wdnch we pronoiinde ^ta. 
'be wrong,; In .fbrnfing.hur opnnon of them in this nianner, 

^ we refer id 'the' inteiitioiikpf the actor, ^ mid, if -we are satisfied 
that hd really intended' what we see to’ .fio the efibct /or tho 
'tpudOncy of hls,^nduct,, dr even that lie purposed .something 
whiclyhe was ' prevented from ' accomplishing,, ■ Isfo view him- 
, wfth feelings hf^inoral approbation dr, disapprobation, iu‘ 
othoy'^ wm&,^ td- Jpnp , thq . awai^d of '.praise >or hlwOf 
' Shi# applied either^,# 
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line of ^cmidiict to wliicli oiirsejves an<i'otlieis''ar6 bbuiid bj . a- 
certain kind of obli, Ration ; — a departure from tMs coEStitutoS' 
moral demerit or vice; — a correct obseryance of 'it constitutes 
virtue. ' 

^ Tills appears to be oiir primary impression of yiee.and 
virtue. Tlie next question is, wliat is the origin of.- tlie 
impmsskm, or ' on wliat ground is it ' tbat/,\va, conokda 
certain actions to be riglit and otbers wrong. ■ Is it .raerely 
from view of tlieir^ consequences to ourselves or others ; or 
do^we proceed upon an absolute^ convictioh^ of. certain conduct 
bemg right, and certahy other wrong, without , carrying.' 'the 
inmci tartlier ^than the simple' act, or the simple intention. of 
the actor, witliout any consideration of the effects or the' 
tendencies of the action. This is the question which has 
been so keenly agitated in the 'speculations of • Ethical science, 
namely, respecting the origin and nature of moral distinctions. 
Un the one nand, it is confcende4, that these moral impres- 
sions are ni theniselves immutable, and that an absolute 
conyictioii o-f thmr inuniitabdity is fixed upon us in that part 
01 our constitution whicli we call conscience ; in other words 
there IS a certain conduct to which we are hound, by a feelm<^ 
oi obligation, ‘-apart from ^all other considerations' whatever l 
and w'-o have an impression that a departure from tills in our- 
sohv3s or others constitutes vice. On the, other hand, it is- 

manitamed, that these distinctions' are entirely , arbitrary, or 

arise out ot circumstances, so that what 'is' vice in one case 
may he virtue in another. Tiiose who have adopted the 
Latter hypothesis have next to explain^ what the circum- 
Suaiices are which give rise, in this manner, to our impressions 
cd vice and virtue, moral approbation or disapprobation. 
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tluis -iiiade; aftd tli^ principle of Ins’ nature 'wliicli fclioy 'fixed 
upon, for tills pnrposdj was Ms lore of praise. Tliey inad «3 
certain laws for t&e general good^ and tlien flattered niaiikind 
^into tlie belief that it was praiseworthy to observe tlieiii, and 
noble to sacrifice a certain degree of their own gratification 
for ' the good ‘of - others. What we call virtue thus resolves 
itself into the love of praise. In regard to such a system as 
this, it has been thought sufficient to point out the distinction 
between imimitable; principles of morality and those arrangev' 
meht^ which are dependent upon mere exmetment.- ' Such are 
niahy pf the regulations: and restrictions of comniei^ce. ' Thef 
, arc iiiteiided for the; public good, tmd, while they are in forccv 
it IS the duty of - every good citizen to obey them. A change 
of the.la’^’^j however, 'chaxiges their character, for they possess 
in theniselvcjs nbhe:of_ the qua! ties of merit. or demerit. But* 
no laws can alter, an'd- no statutes modify, those great' prin- 
ciples “ of niorM ■ conduct which aregmved indelibly on the 
conseieiicO' of '"all' classes ^ df men. Kings, it 1ms been said, 
may xmhelaws^.buteannpt create 'a virtue;' ^ . 

By another hiodification of this system, our impressions, of 
'virtue 'and vice are-^said to be derived entirely from mutual 
compact. Men;- .finding- that there wms a eertxiin course of 
action which would 'Contribute to their mutual advantage,' and 
vice Dersa^ entered into' an agreement to observe certaiix con- 
duct, and abstain; from 'Certain other.' The violation of this 
compact constituted vice-j'.the obsorvaiico of it virtue. 

By a tlxoory, supported 'by some eminent men, as Clarke 
■and *Wollastohf "Virtue -was considered ■ to depend on a con- 
formity of the; conduct to, a certain ■ sense of the fitness of 
'things,— or' the- truth-' of things. The meaning of this, it 
ihust''be-b 0 x'ifessed,js::rather obscure. It however evidently 
refers 'the essence 'nf virtue to a relation 'pe'rcelved by; a 'pro- 
cess of reason';' and therefore mxiyhe held'xis at variance" with 
the belief of the impression being universal. ^ 

.According to the Thmr^' of Utility, as warmly supported ' 
by/ Mr. 'Hume,' WO'-, estimate the virtue of an action and an 
agent entirely by -diOir usefulness. Ho -sebrns to refer, all .our 
laehtaf impressions -id two principles, reason and taste.' ' liea- 
son/'fivos Its simply. the knowied|;o of tmtli-mr falsehood, and 
motive of ad^dn.^ ■ Taste gives an impression of pleasure' 
constitutes happiness or' nxisery, "and' ‘becomes' a 
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motive of action. To tliis lie refers oiir impressions of beauty 
and deformity, vice and virtue. He- lias, aecordiiigiy, dis- 
tinctly asserted that the words right and wTong* signify 
iiotMiig more than sweet or sour, pleasant or painful, being 
only effects upon the mind of the spectator produced by the 
contemplation of certain conduct, — and this, as we have 
already seen, resolves itself into the impression of its useful- 
ness. An obvious objection to the system of utility was, that 
it might be applied to the effects of inanimate matter m 
correctly as to the deeds of a voluntary agent. A printing- 
press or a steam-engine might be as meritorious as a man of 
extensive virtue. To obviate this, Mr. Hume was driven t-o 
a distinction, which in fact amounted to giving up the 
doctrine, namely, that the sense of utility must be combined 
with a feeling of approbation. This leads ns back to 
previous question, on what tins feeling of approbation is 
founded, and at once recognises a principle, distinct from tlie 
mere perception of utility. Virtuous conduct may indeed 
always contribute to general utility, or general liappiness ; 
but tills is an effect only, not the , cause or the principle 
which constitutes it virtuous. This important distinction 
has 'been well stated by Professor Mills of Oxford*. ‘ He defines 
morality to be, — an obedience to the law and constitution bf 
man’s nature, assigned him by the Deity in conformity to his 
own essential and unchangeable attributes, the effect of which 
is the general happiness of liis creatures/’^ We may safelv 
assert, that whatever is right is also .'expedient^ for- nian but 
the converse by no means follows, — ^that what is expedient^ 
that is what mankind think would be expedient, comes to be 
right.'' • ' - . 

We coiue now to the Selfish System of morals, according to 
ivliich the fundamental principle of the conduct of mrmkind 
is a desire to promote their own gratification or interest. 
This theory has appeared in various £orms,'from,a';Tery.,earlj'" 
period in the history of riEtliical '•science;;,' .but- the 'niost 
remarkable promoter nf it ih;hiore mdderm -times, was„'’Mr.i 
Hobbes. ’According to .Mm, 'man is 'infiiteheed' entirriy.by 
what seems caIoulated> more -immediately, '■or-.uiore-reiBotelT^- 
to promote -Ms own interest ; whatever 'does: so^-; he cohsMers 

* Lecture on the Theory of Mora! Obligation. . Oxford, 1 S 30 , 
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- as riglit, — the opposite aS' wrong. He is driven to society by 
necessity 5 > and ' tlieiia whatever promotes the general good he 

eonsiders aS' nltimately calculated ' to pronioteiits ^ Owii'. This' 

system is foniided upon' a fallacy, similar to that referred to 
under the former head. Virtuous conduct does impart grati- 
fication, and that of the highest kind ; and, in . the strictest 
sense of the word, it promotes the 'true interest of the agent; 
hut this tendency is the effect, not the cause ; and iie.ver can 
he considered as the principle which imparts to conduct its 
character of virtue ; , nor do we perform it merely because it 
fiifords us gratification, or promotes our interest. The 
hypothesis, indeed, may be considered as distinctly contra- 
dicted by facts, — ^for^ even in oiir own experience, it is clear, 
that the pleasure attending an act of generosity or virtue in 
ourselves, as well as our approbation of it in others, is dimi- 
nished or destroyed' by the impression, that there was a 
seMsli purpose 'to answer by it. 

There Is a modification of the selfish system which attempts: 
to' get rid of its' more, oSensive aspect by' a singular and 
circuitous chain of moral emotions. We have experienced, 
it is said, that a certain attention to the comfort or advantage 
of others contributes to our own. A kind of habit is thus 
formed, by which we come at last to seek the happiness of 
others for their ovhi sake ; — so that, by this process, actions, 
which at first were considered only as inexpedient, from being 
opposed to self-love, a.t length and insensibly come to be 
considered as immoral. This can be considered as nothing 
more than an ingeniotts play upon words, and deserves only 
to be mentioned as a' historical fact, in a view of those 
speculations by which this Important subject has been obscur- 
ed and bewildered. r 

Another modification of the theories of morals remains to 
be mentioned- ;*^n'amely, 'that of the -distinguished Paley. 
This eminent writer is decidedly opposed to the doctrine of 
& moral sense or moral principle ; but tixe system which he 
proposes to substitute ' in it^^lace must be acknowledged to 
be liable^ to ;Cdn4derable' objections. He commences with the 
! proposition that yirttm is doing good to mankindj^ m obedi- 
ence to The.-, of: Hod, ' and for- the sake: 'of everlasting 
;l£ppmes$.' '' I'he good - of mankind, . therefore, • is the sub-' 
the rule^"«--aU'd- everlasting '"happl*- 
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iiessi tlie motive of IniBiiin virtue* The .will, of 'Gody ho 
subsequently goes on to sliewj is made known to. ns, partly by 
revelation, and partly by what we. discover, of his’ designs and 
dispositions from bis works, .or, as we usually ‘call it, the 
light of nature. From this last source he thinks, it is clearly 
to be inferred, that God wills and wishes the happiness of his 
creatures ; — consequently, actions which, promote that will 
and wish^ must be agreeable to him, and .tliO' contrary. The 
method of ascertaining the uill of God concerning any action, 
by the light of nature, therefore, is, to inquire into the ten- 
dency of the action to promote or diminish general happiness^ 
Proceeding on tliese- grounds, he then, arrives at the conclu- 
sion, that whatever is expedient is right ; and that it is the 
utility of any moral rule alone, which constitutes the obliga- 
tion, of itv In his farther elucidation of,, this theory, ,Dr* 
Paley admits, that an action may be useful, in an individual 
case, wdiieh is not right. To constitute it right, it is neces- 
sary that it sliail be expedient upon the whole,- — at the long 
run, in all its etlects, collateral and remote, as well as those 
w^hieh are immediate and direct/" , . # 

In presuming to offer a criticism, upon Paley, I readily 
concede to the defenders of his. ^system/ that it, is, not to be 
classed ^with the utilitananism- of Humo. 'and, 'God win and 
that it is not, correctly speaking, chargeable with seiffshness^ 
in holding out the bappiness of a future state as a motive to 
virtue. .The latter part of Ids system is clearly countenanced 
by the sacred writings ; audit does appear.. to be a stretch > bf 
language, to apply the. term selfishness to the; longing which 
the sincere Christian ieels'.for, the full, enjoyment of Goi 
In 'regard to the form,8r part of Ms doctrine, ugain, it appeals 
that Paley meant to propose the wiE of God, as the rule or 
obligation of morals, and utility only, as a criterion or .guide ; 
though it must be confessed that his language, is- liable to, 
much miscjonstruction,- and is repeatedly -at- 'Variance with 
itself. ^ TliC;' real o.bjection to the doctrine-qf Paley? I o^ppre- 
hand, lies in, his unqualified. rejectioir'Of the ■supreme authority 
of . conscience, and in the mental operation' which he'substi- 
tutes _ in ^its ^ place, , namely, ■ a circuitous. .process'-, .of reasoningji 
m each individual, respecting the entire 'and. ultimate expedi- 
ency of actions* There are two .considerations which appeait 
to present serious objectibns ' to .this p'art hf ' the . system ' as a 
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^loctriiie to ^ bo., applied -to practical purposes* (1,) If -we 
suppo.se a nmn deliberating respecting an action ^ wliicb be 
perceives would be eminently expedient and useful in an 
individual case^, and wMcli be feels to be bigbly desirable in 
its immediate ' reference to tliat case ; — we may naturally 
ask, whetlier be is iii a likely condition to find bis way 
to a sound conclusion respecting tbe consequences of tbe 
action upon tbe whole, at tbe long run, in all its conse- 
quences, remote and collateral/' — It may certainly bo doubted 
•wbetlier, in any case, there is not great danger of differences 
of opinion arising, respecting this extended and ultimate 
expediency ; — and it must be admitted that, in tbe man now 
referred to, tbe very eircumstanees of bis perception of great 
and immediate utility, and tbe state of desire connected with 
it, would constitute a moral condition wbicb might interfere, 
in a very material degree, with Ms calculation as to its ulti- 
mate expediency. Upon whatever system we proceed, I fear 
it must be conceded as a fact, that there is a singular propen- 
sity in Ae.mass'of' mankind to consider their own-pains^ and 
pleasures lufor'e those of other men; and, -this propensity 
must interfere rvitli that cool course of moral calculation wliicli 
tbe system of utility must consider as indispensable. (2.) 
Independently of . this consideration, we may be allowed to 
doubt, whether any human being can arrive at such an exten- 
rive knowledge, as . this theory seems to render necessary, of 
all tbe consequences of an action, remote and collaterab 
This would appear to constitute a kind and a degree of knovr- 
fedge to be ioimd only in tbe Omniscience of tbe Deity. It 
is, in fact, by giving its full weight to tMs didiculty, that tbe 
doctrine of utility has heen employed -by some fox-eign writei's, 
m their attempts; - to undermine tbe whole foundation- of 
mor4si The goodness of actions/' says Beati^obre, , in , Ms 
PyrrhonismO'E-aisonablej> ^Idepexids xxpon their .consequences, 
Wiich man caxmbt' foresee, nor accurately ascertain/' Wlmt 
harmony, yndeed, or what consistency of’ moral seutiment can 
wd ; expect from a 'system, by which man himself , is made the 
judge of the code of -morals. to -wMchhe'Is to-be subject, .and 
by- which; Ms decisions, on a question so momentous, are made 
to 'rest on . tbose/remote -consequences ; of actions wMch he 
uiust ‘ feel to be^heyond-the reach Of' Ma limited' faculties. . 

' observations, be weh-fouuded^.* i think we ,cawiot 
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\^eqiioiiees, it is iiiipossibie 'to fonad -a rale of' aiorals m aa| 
■ 'degree adapted to t£e necessities- of man,' Tlie same objec- 
tion applies to meij doctrine, wMeb does not -reoogEise 
'the supreme authority of conscience .as an original part oj 
■our moral constitution, ■warning es of 'certain conduct as 
iriiinutably rights and certain other conduct- as immiitably 
' -wrong, without any regard either tp" our. ''own advantage, 
or -to our J-udgment -of the tendency -of tho 'deeds. When- 
ever we depart 'from this great principle,^ %ve reduce -every 
moral ^ decision to' what 'must primarily -be a process of 
.reasoning, -and ■ in which, from the. intricate ■calculation of 
consequences which necessariy arises,- 'tliere .cam scarcely fail 
to be differences of opinion respecting the tendency of actions, 
■instead’ of that absolute conviction which the 'deep importance 
of dhe Subject renders indispensable. It may, farther, ■ be 
confidently stated as a incitter of fact, that a eonseicntious 
man, in considering an action which involves a paint of moral 
duty, does not enter upon any such calculation of its conse- 
quences. He simply asks Iiimself,— is it right ?-~-and so" 
decides, according to an impulse within, 'which he feels to be 
■a part of Ids inoral constitution, "susceptible' of no exidahation, 
and not admitting of being ■ referred to any other principle. 
1 confess, indeed, that I cannot perceive, how the doctrine of 
'utility, in any ot its forms, can be reconciled' with the prin- 
ciple of moral responsibility. , For what we eommoiily call 
vice and virtue, must resolve themselves merely into • differ- • 
ences of opinion respecting wliat is intost’-escpedieiit in all its- 
consequencea remote .and collateral. We have ahmdy alluded- 
to tht‘co.nsidei’ations' which make, this decision'on'e'ofoxtremti- 
<iifEettIty ;-.-and^ how can we ascribe moral 'guilt to that,' 
which, though vulgar -language we- may call it vice, must - 
very .often be mothing'more.tlmn an error injudgment respect-, 
inf this ultimate 'good. ' 

‘In. regard-, to the" whole, of -this dniportaui '-subject, ■! cannot'' 
■see the necessity for the circuitous mental operations 'which ■ 
have .been made to - apply to -it ;■ nor can -I- eater ‘into tfc: 
repugnance, shewn by various classes' of moralist against the* 
bdiel of a process or a principle In'Oui* constitution, -given, iw 
for a guide in our moral relations* „ it^iS'.unhecOssary to- dis-^ ■ 
iratcabout its name,, or even- about itsbdginq—for thefomer 
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Is of no inip'ortanca, and of tlie latter we know The 

qnestioii relates ' simply to OTSteiioe as a iwental exercise 

distinct from any process of reasoning, and the only criterion, 
to whiek tke question can be referred, is an appeal to tlie niaral 
feelings of every iudividuaL Is^tkere not a mental movement 
or feeling, call it wliat we may, by wliicli we kave a perception 
of actions as Just or unjust, right or ‘wrong ; and- by wMok'We 
experience skame or remorse respecting onr own conduct In 
particular instances, and indignation against the eonduot, of 
_ others* . Every one is conscious .of 'SUch a- .mental exerciBe, 
and there are two considerations which, I think, may be refer-^ 
red -‘to/ -as ■ moral, facts, shewing a. clear and decided difference 
'between it and- any simple process of reasoning, (i.) | 

would ask whether, in deciding on his conduct, every man -is 
not conscious of two classes of actions, iix’ regard to which, the 
processes ‘of Ms mind - differ- widely from each other, 
deciding, respecting 'actions of the, one class, he carefully and' 
hnxiously deliberates ,o»- their . tendencies,—^that'- -k, -their 
utility ' towards '• Mmself, or -to others -whose he has In 

view; -and he reflects on what was tlm rmnU/M^ hk conduct 
in similar 'Cases, on former occasions. In deciding respecting 
actions of tke other class, he enters into no suck calculations ; 
— he feels an immediate impression, that a certain course is 
right, and^ a certain other wrong, without looking a single 
step -into 'their tendencies. Every one k conscious of this 
difference, between, acting from a perception of utility, and 
from a 'feeling of obligation or a sense of duty ; and it'would 
be difficult to prove that any perception of utility alone ever 
amounts to an actual obligation.— ( 2 .) In that class of 

'.'actions to which k properly applied a calculation of uitility, 
^60. the^ most' remarkable- differences in Judgment -madi- 
-ifested by men, wlmm We - regard' as holding a high place in 
, -mspeot both‘.-of .integrity and' talent. ,, Let us. take for ' example 
.the meamres of political 'economy. A conscientious states- 
.-man feels that he,;is„bound to pursue measures calculated ’to 
^prqmdte the good of Ms country; kithhe individual measures 
, are- often questions of, expediency or- utility* '"And what an 
f«ndless diversity of judgment do'.we observe '.respecting them ; 
ianffhow/afteudo we -.find, .measures proposed by abk'.'nmn, 'as 
-w^ulafoi to ■producei.mporfant public, benetf* .which’ others, 

, with'Bqaahconhdence><!^ndem^^^ flivo^ 
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loilSj or eteB dangerous* ■ If tliero eantesudi a -'difiPereiioe of 
opinion respecting one class ■ of .actions, we cannot avoid tlio 
impression that there way 'be similar .'deferences respecting 
others, whonevor the decision is left to a simple process of 
reason ; , and we cannot but feel some wisgi^’ings, as to wdmt 
the state of 'Iniwan society would be, if men, in their moral 
decisions, wew 'kept togetlior by ' no,- other. ties -than the 
speculations ' of eacli individual respecting, gpnoral : ^utility. 
In, any moli process,', we- chn see ■ no provision for that niiir 
fonnity of. feeling required -for the class'. of actions in'wliicli 
are' concerned ; opr ’-moral .decisloxxsq-nr-and I caii see: nothing 
nnpMlosopliical in the belief, tlmt. t!ie=' Creator, has provided, 
in reference to these, a part or a process in our moral consti- 
tution, which is incapable of aiialysis,~bjit- which, proves, 
as Butler hasto’wed.it,/*^ a rule., of right within,' to- every man 
who honestly .attends to ■ 

tins view of the;.subjeot I would addmiily ojie consider- 
will eh alone appears to present, an insurwotin table 
objection to the doctrine - of utility in all ' its modifications ; 
:namely, that any correct ideas' of the utility of, an action - can 


■ tlons ■- or expOriwentsi by which valid- conclusions might hE 
ascertained ; and an individual, entering upon. the momentous 
question, would require either to trust to- the-, conclusions .of 
Others, or -to make the observations 'and experlnients for, _ him- 
self* la .the former case, he could ■ not;'fail to perceive’ the 
'■precarious,, nature of the basis on which- he .was .receiving 
principles of such weighty importance. He could not" fail to 
..remark,, that,- in other sciences, unsound 'and- p.rmnatxire ■ 
deductions, had’ been brought forward, 'even on -high authority* 
■and' allowed to- usurp the place of truth.- ' How is , he to be 
'.satisfied,- that in .this highest, -.of all inquMes,- similar errors,, 
had .'Hot been coBiu'xltted. To. avoid snehuncartaintyi he may . 
resolve- -fo make. the observa.tions or experiments- for:, 'himself, 
-and. to trust :.only.io Ms-owm conclusions, : But hefe'he isunet ' 
by another difiiqulty of appahmg magnitude. Eof a lifetime . 
may ’'not., suffice; to '‘bring '-.the -experimente. to a-clos0'.;’'aud? ' 
during! thls> .he must remain. in the . same .uncertainty m. tim 
great principles nf hiorals,- as, ' respeeiing- the y>eriods of a ' 
nomet, which having- been .seen for a :day, darts bff iufco Its ' 
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eccentric -erMt^ -md. 'imf not retnni for a’ century. How cam 
it accord with- omr' ooavictioms of tlie wisdom of Him wlio 
made ms, tlbat he sliomM hare made us thus. 

The foimidatioja of ‘all these Thiories of Momls, then, 
seems tO' be the im-pressioii, that there is •nothing' right or 
wrong, just Or unjust, in itself; but that our ideas of right 
and wrong, justice 'and injustice, arise either ifrom actual law 
or mutual compact, or from our ¥iew of the tendencies of 
actions. Another modification of these tlieories> liable,' as it 
iS‘'sOme&nes stated, to simiar o1^*ection, ascribes the origin of 
right and wrong* directly to the will of the ©eity, and holds - 
that there is nothing wrong which might‘»ot have been right,, 
if he had so ordained it.- , 

By the* immutability of moral distinctions, as opposed to 
these theories, " we 'mean, — ^that there are certain' ‘actions 
which ate immtttaMy dght,'and which %ve are bound in duty 
to perform, and 'certain actions which are immutably wi^ong, 
ap»t from any othesr consideration whatever'; arid 'that aii 
absolute conviction'- of fixed ..upon ; ms, ' In ' ‘the moral' 

principle' or comsmnce; 'IndepOndently of hnowled^e derwed 
from any other soitrce respecilng the will or iav^s of the 
Ahnighty. This important distinction has been sometimes 
not "Unaptly expressed by saying of such actions, — not that 
they are right because tlie Deity has commanded them, — but- 
that' he has commanded them because they mo right. By^ 
tMs system, therefore,' which refers our moral impressions to 
the supreme authority^ of conscience, a principle is disclosed, 
which,, Independently even -of revelation, not '©nly establishes 
an absolute conviction of the laws of moral recti tudo, but leads 
ns to the impression of moral responsibility and 'a -moral GV 
' tefnbr^; and, as Hmhediatety fiowing ironi-this, a state of future 
retribution-* ■' ' Wo have 'already shewn this, to ‘accord with the 
dOckratiohs the' sacwed writings, and it m , evidently the 
ofily system on which- we -can account for that unifoniilty of- 
iuoral sentiment ' which k absolutely required for Ac bar- 
•'monies' ‘-of- so’Ciety.' - For 'It is, in fimt, on’a conviction^of this' 
feeUng -in ourselves, and' -of 'the eiistenco of a-- similar and 
. universal piaaciple. in:;oiherS,that 'is ’.'founded all the mutual 
confidence which kee^' m^kimd tofeth’er* - It is thls'reoipro* 

' #yi'Of moral 'fediing that proves’ a eenstant niieck iipon tli® 

^ ddla,teet of men in the daily transactions of -Ifo ^ -hntu 
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tills purpose, tliere is evidently required m impression of its 
uniformity,— or u conviction that the actions, which we- disap- 
prove ‘in others, will be condemned in us by the unanimous 
decision of other men. It is equally clear tliat we have no such 
impression of a uniformity of sentiment on any other subject, 
except on those referable to the class, of first truths ; and 
this immediately indicates a marked distinction between our 
moral impressions, a.nd any of those conclusions at which we 
arrive by ,a process of the understandings It is clear,, also,, 
that this uniformity can .arise from no, system,, which either 
refers us directly to the will of God, or is liable to be affect- 
ed, by the differences which may .exist -in. the judgment,, the 
moral, taste, the personal feelings, or the interests of different 
individuals. It must be, in itself, fixed and immutable, 
con veying an absolute conviction which admits of no doubt 
and no difference of opinion. Such is the great principle of 
conscience. However its warnings may be neglected, and its 
inSuence obscured by passion and moral degradation, it still 
asserts its claim to govern the wliole man. Had it strength, 
say?^ Butler, as it had right ; had it powder, as it had mani- 
fest authority, it would absolutely govern the world.” . 

In opposition to this belief of a unifoniiity of moral feel- 
ing, much importance has been attached to -the practices, of 
certain ancient and some barbarous nations, as the encourage- 
ment of theft in Sparta, and the exposure; of the aged among 
certain tribes in India. - Such instances prove no diversity of 
moral feelings ; but a difference .of'' practice, arising from 
certain specialties, real or supposed,. by which, in the- particu- 
lar cases, the inffuenca of the primary "moral feeling is, for 
the time, .set aside. It 'is of no importance to the ai'gumentj^' 
whether the disturbing principle thus,, operating be the result 
of an absurd local policy or a barbarous superstition. It is 
enough that -we see a principle, which, in point of fact, do,es 
thus operate? .suspending, in the particular dustanOes,- the ‘ pri-,' 
mary moral- impression. It was not thatr-m Sparta, there- was. 
any; absence, of .the. iisual. -m, oral feelmg\iu regard to .theft .la- 
the ab5tract5~but thatd-ho cultivation of habits of activity • and ' 
enterprise^ which arose from the'pracric0,.was;.cori$idered'a$’ a 
•n^tionar object of the highest importaucoicm, a,-, small'aud-' 
warlike ^ state, surrounded by powerftil'-i^mmlesV'.- It-ris pre- 
cisely- in the, same manner^ that,- in indiTidual conduct, a man 
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by small and gradiiai steps into actions wMcii^liis sober jiidg-- 
meat condemns ; 'Oi’ false opiiiionSj lio'wever received, may be 
allowed to fasten on tbe mind, 'nntii, from' want of candid 
examination, tliey come to be invested with the aathoritv of 
truth. In the moral process which follows, each single kep 
is slight, and its iniluence almost imperceptible ; but this in- 
iuence is perpetuated, and gains strength in each succeeding 
step, ' until the result is a total derangement of the moral 
harmony of ■ the mind. ■ ■ ■ > ■ - ' - ■ ' ' ' ' ' ‘ ' 

- It remains only that we briefly notice the system of pi\ 
Adam Smith, commonly called the theory of Sympathy, 
According to thisjngenious writer, it is required for our 'moral' 
sentiments respecting an action, that we enter into the feel- 
ings both of the agent, and of him to whom the action relates. 
If we sympatliisse with the feelings and intentions of the agent, 
we .approve of his conduct as right, — if not, we consider it as 
wrong. If, ' in the individual to^ whom the action refers, wo 
sympathize with a feeling of gratitude, we regard the agent as 
worthy of praise, — if with a feeling of resentment, the con- 
trary. We thus observe our feelings respecting the conduct 
of others, in cases in which we are not personally concerned, 
— -then apply these, rules to ourselves, and thus judge of our 
own conduct. This very obvious statement, however, of what 
every man feels, does not supply the place of a fundamental 
rule of right and wrong ; and indeed Dr. Smith does not ap- 
pear to contend that it does so. It applies only to the appli- 
cation of a principle, not to the origin of it. Our sympathy 
can never be supposed to constitute an action riglit or wrong ; 
but it enables us to apply to* individual cases 'a principle of 
right and wrong derived from another source ; — and to cleat 
our judgment in doing so, from the blinding influence of those' 
selfish feelings by 'which we are so apt to be misled -when we 
apply it directly to ourselves. lu' estimating our own condpCt.^"' 
we, then apply to it those conclusions which ’we have" made' • 
with -regard to the conduct' of others^— ^or '' welmagiue otheri 
applying the' same process in regard-rtoms, and consider 'how 
our* conduct would appear to i^n impartial observer. ‘ ' ■ 

This,, however^ is a* most important 'principle- in regard 'to' 
our moral 'decisions, —namely,, the proce^ss:rby which we yi.ew 
an"aetioii'j; or a course of conduetjj 'in aiiotherj’ and thenapp% 
the’ decision to oursdyes* Wlien the power- of moral ' judir- 
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ment is ol3sciired'''"or deadened in regard to our oxm coiiduet^ 
by self-loTO or^ deranged moral liabits, all tli'fe correctness of 
judgment is often "preserved respecting tbe actions of otliers* 
It is tlius that.' inen are led on by interest or passion into 
courses of action, wbicli, if viewed calmly and clispassionatelv^ 
tliey wonld not deliberately defend even in tljeinselves, ainl 
-wlien viewed in others, they promptly condemn. 
This principle is beautifully illustrated in the sacred -writings, 
when the prophet -went to the king of Israel, and laid before 
him the hypothetical- case of a rich man, wlio had committed 
an act of gross and unfeeling injustice against a poor neigh- 
bour. The iiiouxarch was instantly roused to indignation, and 
pronounced a sentence of severe but righteous vengeance 
against the oppressor,— when the prophet turned xipon him witli 
the solemn denunciation, Thou ai’t the man."’' His moral 
feeling in regard to his own conduct w'as dead ; but his power 
of correct moral decision when applied to another was undi- 
minished. 

In regard to the whole of this subject, an important 
distinction is to be made between the fundamental pidnciple, 
from which actions deiive their character of right and wrong, 
— and the application of reason in judging of their tendencies. 
Before concluding this part of the subject, therefore, we have 
to add a very few observations on the inimonce exerted on 
our'mor^l decisions- by 'reason, however in subservi- 
ency to the great principle of conscience; The office of reason 
appears to be, in the first place, to judge of the expedienc}', 
propriety, , and’ consequences of actions, wffiich do'not involve 
any feeling of moral duty. ■ In 'regard to the affections, again, ' 
a process, of reason is. often necessary, not only respecting the 
best 'mode' of okerclsing' -them, but also in many cases^ in 
deciding whether'' -we '>hali exercise them ‘ at' aJL- Thus, we 
may feel compasBiqn’Iu a particular iiistaiico, but perceive the 
individual to be" ‘SoWn worthy^ that what we could do would be 
of no ..bqnefi't etd; him. In such a-' case we may feel it to be- a 
matter not only.of^priidehcej biit.of duty,, to resist thO' aSec- 
tioii, and to reserve- the ^ aid we have to bestow for persons ' 
more, deserving,,'; ^ 

In 'capes-. -in which .an impression of riiotal duty is epn-» 
Cbrtfd> m' exerCfe0-/,'6f,x6asoh^_ is 'Still, in many instances, 

■ for; -enabling- ns to ' ’adapt ohr •' means ■ to thp epd 



\tliieli we' desire to accomplisli. \%e ■may feel, an anxious 
wisli to promote tiie interest or relieve tlie. distress of anotlier, 
■or to perFurin some liigli and important duty , — hut call reason 
to oiir aid respecting tlie most effectual and tlie most judi- 
cious moans of doing so. Conscience, in sucli cases, produces 
tlie intention, — ^reasou suggests' ,tlie ■ inoans_; — £ind it is 
familiar to every one that these, do, not always harmonize. 
Tims a man may he sound in his intentions, who errs in judg- 
ment x’especting the means for carrying them into effect. In 
such caseS', we attach our feeling of moral approbation to the 
intention only ; — ayb say the man meant well, hut erred in 
judgment and to this error we affix no feeling of moral 
disapprobation, — ^unless, perhaps, in some cases, ■we may 
blame him for acting precipitately on his own judgment, 
instead of taldng the advice of those qualified to direct him. 
We expect such a man to acquire wisdom from experience, 
by observing the deficiency of his judgment in reference to 
his intentions ; and, in future instances, to learn to take 
advice. There are other circumstances in which an exercise 
of reason is frequently brought into action in regard to moral 
decisions ; — as in some cases in which one duty .appears to 
interfere' with another.; — ^likewise in judging whether, in 
particular instances, any rule of duty is coucerned, or whe- 
ther we are at liberty to take, up the case simply as one, of 
expediency or utility. In making their decisions in doubtful 
cases, of this description, we observe great' ditieronces in 
the habits of judging in different individuals. Due shews 
the most niinute and scrupulous anxiety, to discover wdie- 
tlmr the case involves any principle of duty,-— and a .similar 
anxiety in acting suitably when -he has, discovered it. 
T,liis is what -we call a strictly conscientious man. An- 
other, xvbo’ shews no w-ant of a proper sense of duty when 
the line is clearly drawn, has less anxiety, in such cases as 
those, and may sacriiico minute or doubtful points to some 
other feeling, — as self-interest, or oven friendship, — wliei’e' 
the former individual might have- discov.ored a principle., of 
duty., '• ' ^ 

Reason is also concerned in judging of a description of 
cases,' in which a iiiodiftcation of moral teellng arises from the 
complexity of actions, — oi*, in other words, irom; the. circum- 
stances In which the individual is pla-oedv.’ ' .'This may be illus.- 
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trated by tlie'difeonee, of moral sentiment^ wliicli we attacli 
to' tlie act of - taking :away tlia life of aiiotlier,—.wlieii tMs is 
done, by an individual under the iinpulso of revenge,— bv tlie 
same individual in self-defence,— or by a judge in tlie dis- 
charge of Ms public duty. 

There is still another office frequently assigned to Reason in 
moral decisions, — as when we speak* of 

Reason as opposed to passion. 

speaking, only a different use of the term ; ; 


, man acting upon 

^Tliis' however is,, correctly 
^ ; and it means, that . 
he acts upon a calm consideration of the motives by which he 
ought to be influenced, instead of being hurried away 'by a 
desire or an affection wMcli has been allowed ,to usurp undue 
influence. , ■ ' - , , ■ . - 

^ The important distinction, therefore, which these observa- 
tions have been intended to illustrate, may be briefly recapitu- 
lated in the following niamier. Our impression of the aspect 
of actions, as right or wiung, is conveyed by a principle in the 
human mind entirely distinct from a slmple^exercise of reason, 
—and tlie standard of moral • rectitude _ derived from this 
source is, in its own nature, flxed and immutable. But there 
are many eases in which an exercise of reason may be employed, 
in referring particular actions to this standard, or-trying them, 
as it w^ere, by means of it. Any such mental process", however^ 
is only to be considered as a kind of test applied to individual 
instances, and must not bo confounded with the standard to 
"Which it is'’ to -office ■ of this test to refer tom. Eight or 
virtuous conduct does, in point of fact, contribute to general 
utility, as well as to the advantage of the individualj in the 
true and extended sense of that term, and these tendencies 
ate perceived < by Reason. But it Is neither of these that 
constitutes' it right.. ' This is ibunded entirely on a different 
principle, -i— the ImmMable ' rule 'of moral, rectitude ; it is 
perceived i}y- a different ;part' of oux' constitution,~tlie moral 
pmeiple, or consclenco-r.and, by the operation of this priiich 
pla, wm pronounceit right, mthout any reference. to its. copse-^ 
quences either to ourselves or others. 


. " The fTecedihg;,pbservatxon%,- on Conscience, ,I leave nearly 
'-as .fhey stood former oditio,n of tluf TOlume, , Since the 
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|>ti¥licatioE , of tliat edition^ I liave seen .varioixs discussions of 
tills important question, .1}ut Iiaye found iiotMng to alter tlie 
opinion I have expressed, respecting. Alxe .nature and tlie 
antliority of conscience as an original principle 'in our moral 
constitution; and I see no system by- %Tliicli we can escape 
from tile numerous dldicalties surrounding .-.every otlier view of 
tlie subjects Ia> particular, I cannot perceive wbat is gained 
by, tliose wlio refer our moral decisions to a process of reason 
or judgment alone. For by Judgment^ :i.n tbe ordinary anil 
recognised acceptation of'tlie ternij I can. uirderstand notliing 
more tlxan a power of comparing -two -or, more facts or impres- 
sions togetlier, 'and tracing tlieir relationsv .Wboir we apply 
sucli a mental process to a question of’ morals, if can amount 
to notMng more tliaii a, comparison of. .our conduct with some 
standard. '.If tliose who* hold the doctrine referred to, mean 
any thing more than this,— if they allow the, mind a power of 
moral decisioU independently of any. such standard, then this is 
precisely what we mean by conscience,, and the controversy 
resolves itself, like not a few that have gone before it, into a.. 
■dispute about a name. ' If they do not. allow the mind such a 
poiver, It then becomes them to say, whaffe.-the. standard by 
which its moral judgments^ are to be 'formed^; and wlienco is, it 
derived. It appears, I think, distinctly, tliatut can bo derived 
only from - one of two sources. . It 'must. 'mther be .received 
'through divine revelation ; or it. must, be the result of oiir 
speculations respecting utility, in om or other of the . &mis 
in which that doctrine Is presented ,t0 u$; There, does ^not 
appear to be any middle course-; ;■ and ' -accordingly some 
late writers, who* reject the latter- , system,, while they do 
not, admit the. authority of .conscience,; seem to 'refer qiir 
moral. _ impressions -'entirely to the will of the Deity as made 
known to. us- by rev-elation. I 'have ■ formerly stated what. “ 
seem to me to^ lie insuperable, objections to this doctrine.^ 
It appears^ indeed, to- be distinctly, opposed- by the very ’wordsv 
of Scripture,' .which clearly recognisew’ppwer, or a processiii 
the mind by ivhich ‘^Hhose who are without-larv/^: that is with- 
out a .revelation, are a law unto theniselves, their coiiscienees 
bearing witness, and;. their thoughts' accusing- or else excusing 
one- another/’* ■ * ■ . , , ^ 

Tt-doas, I confess, appear to me," thaf 'some ■ late exeellenf 
and' respectable 'Wrfrers, 'in their 'apprehehsion o£^ not giving 
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suHioient prominence to the doctrine of liiiinan ile|>raTitv5 Iiavo 
greatly luider-rated tlia actnal power of conscieuce, and luivu 
tiius injiu'ed in a most essential manner the important araii- 
meat wliicli is deriyed from the moral impressions of the mind. 
1 rue It IS, indeed, that the nature of inau is degenerate, and 
that the effect of “this appears in Ms disregarding and disObeyinr. 
that monitor within. I am not disposed to differ from^lS 
Alters referred to, respecting the existence and the extent of 
this degeneracy, but rather as to the manner in whicli it ope- 
rates m the actual moral condition of mankind. I do not say 
that there is in human nature more good than they assign to 
It, but that there is more knowledge of -what is gooff j not 
that men do better than these writers allege, but that they 
have a greater sense. of what they ought to do. Those who 
maintain the . absolute and universal corruption of conscience 
may also be reminded of the remarkable differences %yhich 
arc admitted^ to exist in different men, and the manner in 
which moral feeling is gradually obscured or overpowered by 
a course of personal, depravity. The facts are universally 
admitted respecting., the contest with moral principle which 
attends the tint stages of vice, and the remorse which foUow'S'. 
i>ut after each departure from virtue, this opposing liiffuenca 
IS progressively weakened, and at length destroyed. In this 
piogicjss, then, we must admit two distinct conditions of the ■ 
moral feelings, — one in wdiich conscience distinctly points at 
what IS right, liowever its warnings may be disregarded, 
and another in which its warning influence is weakened or 
lost. In the former condition, I think we may affirm that it 
asserts its right and its authority,- though its strength and its 
power departed ;■ and it does not- appear to be saying too 
muclij'ff &ay:. in; the -striking knguage of Butler, it 

strength as^ it had r%ht,---hacl it .power as . it . had manifest - 
authority, it would absolffteiy govern the workh^’ 


§ 2.~OF\tHE-H4EMONt OF MORAL FEBUNGS. 

On i^rliyever system,, we.may consider the moral feelinffs, we 
p«,roeive'tliat there .are jaano.ns .'classes of them,_^eaeli answer- 
TOg, a special- ,pn^po0, in onr relations as accountable beings. 
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Some of tlienij wb liave seen, refer' to objeets of desire, tlie 
attainment of wliicli appears likely 'to 'bring satisfaetion, 
Otliers lead us to those relations ■vvliicli we bear to our fellow-* 
men. A third class, wliicli remaiirs to be considered, calls our 
attention to the relation in winch we stand to the moral gover- 
nor of the universe, and to a certain regulation of the moral 
feelings arising out of this relation. But there is still ano- 
ther inquiry of thp deepest ' interest, connected with this 
object, namely, regarding the' harmony or ^prineiplo’ of arrange- 
•nientp which these various classes of moral ''emotions ought to 
bear towards each other. They all form parts of our 
etitiition,’aiid' deserve o. certain degree of attention, which 
must be carefully adapted to the relative inxportance of each ; 
and the correct adjustment of this harmony is one of the 
objects to be answered by the moi*al principle, combined with 
a. sound exercise of judgment. The rules which apply to it 
xnay be stated i Vi the following manner/ 

When wo consider man as an immortal being, passing 
through a course of discipline to another state of existence, 
it is obvious that his highest consideration is his own moral 
condition, and the aspect in which he stands towards the 
l>eity'., ' IiV inrinediaio connexion 'with 'this %st' of concerns 
are the great and general pri.nelpies. of justice aild veracity,- as 
referring to our connexion with all mankind, and a class of 
private responsibilities wliich peculiarly regard each individual 
in Ms doiECStic relations; such as the duties of eliiklren to 
their parents, and parents to their children — ^the latter, 
particularly, presenting a class of the most solemn kind, as it 
embraces the concerns of the present life, and of that which 
is to come. Then follow the duties of benevolence, friend- 
ship, and patriotism; after these, the ' ordinary avocations 
of life, as the acquisition' of knowledge and the pursuits 
of business ; and hiinAly, those personal x^ecreatioiis and enjoy- 
ments, which, when kept in their proper place; are legitimate 
and necessary to every human being. These are all proper 
and laudable, provided, they are' kept in" a proper subseryiency 
to,, each .other. ' But, the important consideration isy that a 
man may be actiiig unworthily of his moral nature, _ when he 
devotes .’himself to aii}/ orie of them ’in 'a niamier .which 
encroaches ttpon the harmony; of the whole.'; 

■ ' To begin'' with the lowest of them,. It Is’ tximeoessary 'to 
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State liow tliis aresnaTk applies to the man whose life is 
devoted to pnrsnits wMch rank no higher than recreation or 
amusement/ It must he obvious to every one of the smallest 
degree of reflectioiij that such a man is living only for the 
present 'life. What cannot he denied of mere ainnseineiit« 
must also be admitted respecting a life of business, lioAvever 
important in themselves the concerns may he ivliich engross 
the mind. They still refer only to present things^ and carry 
hot the thoughts beyond the moment ^vhich bounds the period 
of moral discipline. Even the engagements of benevolence 
and public useMhess,^ estimable as they are, may be allowed 
to iisurp an improper place ; and they do so, if they with-- 
draw the attontioii from responsibilities and duties %vhich 
belong more particularly to ourselves as individuals, ~:such ^as 
the duties of parents and of children, — and the other claims 
w-liich arise out of the relations of domestic life. Finally ^ it is 
^ever to be kept in mind, that no engagements of any ^descrip- 
tion must be allowed to interfere with obligations, of the 
higliest int^oatto evei'y inan, — ^thos© which relate ’to Ms own 
moral condition, in the sight of him who is now his witness, and 
will soon be his Judge. From want of due attention to thh 
consideration, year after year glides over us, and life hastens to 
its close, amid cares and toils and anxieties which relate only 
to the present world. Thus, fame may be acquired, or 
wealth jiccumulated ; or, after a laborious ascent, a man may 
. have gained the height of ambition,— when the truth bui'sts 
upon him that life is nearly over, while its great business is 
yet to begin,— the 'preparation ' of the moral being for m 
eternal existence.’ / ' ' 

It,is_ scarcely necessary to add, on the other hand, that 
'attention to this first of all concerns must not be allowed to 
.'okrangO the 'min’d Irom the various dutibs and 'respons'lbiiities 
; 'of active; It' is only, indeed, when the conduct is regii- 
Jated _ by partial an'd unsound motives, that some of these 
. objects of 'attention are allowed' to usurp ,the place of others^ 
lie who acts, not' from the high principles of moral duty, but 
fropi^ a 'desire of 'notoriety, or" the applause of’- men, may 
"devote himself to* much benevolence and usOMness of a public . 
and ostensible kind ; while , he ’■ neglects ‘ diitlee of a liiglier, 
though ^ptore private luattme,— and 'overlooks entirely, it may 
/be; Ms own moral condition^’ ’ • The ascetic^ " on "the .edntrary* 
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slittts liiiiiself lip ill Ms cell, and imagines :tliat lie pleases God 
l>y meditation and volnntary ansteritias*,. But'-' this is not tlia 
part of liiiii who truly feels liis varied- relationSj and oorrectly 
estimates liis true responsibilities, — It is striking, also, to 
remark, liow the Mgliest principles lead -to a character of har- 
mony and consistency, which all inferior .motives fail entirely 
In producing. The man, who estimates most . deeply and 
correctly Ms own moral relations to an'- ever-present and, pro-* 
■siding Deity, will also ,fee! his way through the various duties 
of life, with a, degree of attention. .adapted 'to each of them* 
In the retirements of doinestie life, 'he Is found in the anxious 
discharge of the high responsibilities which arise out of its 
relations. lie is found In the path .--of '‘.private' benevolence 
and public usefulness, ^ manifesting the ; Mud; and brotherly 
interest of one who acts on the pirrestwf , all •motives, — the 
love of God, and a principle of devbtednes^ 'fo Ms service* 
Whether, exposed to the Tlew_ of li&'feildy-men, or seen only 
by Him who seetliTn secret, his ..ednd.uot 'is the same, — 
for the principles on which he acts have, in both situations, 
equal inilueuce, In the ordinary ..concerns of life, the power 
of these principles is equally- ob.vibus*:-,j/^hetliei: he - engage 
ill its business, or partake of its eB|dyin’^ts whether he 
encounter its dhhculties,' or meet it&”pa!nsi'. ■■disappointments, 
and sorrows,— he walks through the -whole with the ' cahn 
dignity of one who views all the .events 'of the present life, 
in their iniinediate reference -to a life whidhis to come. 

> The high consistency of character, 'wMch results from tMs 
regulated. condition of the moral feelings, tends thus to' pro- 
mote a due attention to the various responsibilities connected 
■with-th6'Situation In which the, individual is-" placed. ' It does 
so,- by leading Mm, with anxious eahsideration, 'to feel his way 
tliropgh; these requirements, and to I'ecognise the supreme 
-authority of conscience ovqr his whole’ moral system. It doi^s 
so., especially, by habitually mising his ,vfow$ .to the' eternal 
_ One, who is, the witness of all his, conduct,; ;,aBd' to whom . he 
If responsible for Ms. actions in each.foMtidn-'nf life. ' It thus 
tends -to preserve Mm from all thosp', partial - and inconsistent 
.courses, into which men are. led by4hemefe desire of ^appro- 
bation, qr love ‘of distinction, or 'by any q'ther Of those inferior 
motives' which are really resolvable’ into- delf-lOve. 

Such uniformity of moral feeling- -is foqually’ opposed to 
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anotiier custortioii of^diaracterj not at variance a 
somid condmoii of'the mm<L TMs is 'wliat may be called 
rengmiis-pretension, sliewing' itself byniiiidt^ zeal 
opnnons and captain external observances^ v/MIe there is no 
corresponding influence upon the moral feelings and tlie clia* 
racter. The truths wliich form the groat object of relidou^^ 
bohet^ are of so momentous a kind, that, when t!ie\^ are 
reaHy believed, they cannot fail to produce effects of thenxiost 
decided and most extensive nature ;^-^and^ where this iiiiiu- 
once IS not steadily exhibited, there is a fatal error in the 
moral ^economy,^there is either self-deception, or 'an inteh- 
tion to deceive others. From such inconsistenc.v of 
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eoiiclu:dons ivliicli it does not' warrant. Tliey liaye not foiiiKl 
the reality hero, but there is not the less a pure and high 
stainlard which claims their utmost regard. If they search 
for it eitlier among in consistent or cunong desiguing meuj they 
seek the living <‘unong the dead. - Let -them couteniplato it 
especially as it is displayed in the character of the Messiah t 
ill him it was exhibited in a manlier 'which demands the 
iinltixtion of every rational maiij while it challenges the cordial 
assent of the most. acute_ understanding^-that.tMs is the per*^ 
fectioh of a moral being* ' . ■ , 

On the other handj let those, who profess to be iiihuenced 
by the highest of all motives, study to exhibit their habitual 
iniiueiice in a consistent uniformity , of the whole character. 
It is easy to acquire a peculiar pliraseoiogjjf to shew much zeal 
for peculiar opinions, and rigid attention to peculiar observ«» 
ances ; and, among a party, it is not difficult to procure a 
name, by , condemning certain other compliances which by 
them arc technically styled the manners of the %vorld. But 
all tlii.Sj it is evident, .may be assumed ; it may be, and pro- 
bably often is, no better than a name ; it; often amounts , to 
nothing more than substituting one. kind. pf excitement for 
another, while the moral being continues unchanged*- True 
religion is seated in the heart, and sends out from thence a 
purifying iiiiluence over the whole character. In its essentia! 
nature it is a contest within, open only to ^fhe eye of Him 
who seeth in secret. It seeks not, therefore, the applause of 
men ; and it shrinks from that sp.urious religionism whoso pro- 
minent characters are talk, and .pretension, and external 
observance, often acconqjauiod by uncharitable censure* 
Like its dfviue pattern, it -ds meqk and., lowly, — it is pure 
and peaceable, gentle and easy to be entreated, fully of mercy, 
and of good fruits, without partiality, and without hypocrisy.'^ 
It aims not at an, ostentatious display,of .principles, bu,t at ^ 
steady , exhibition ' of fruits.^, .Qualities, ■ which. 4t .cultivates 
witli,A'fpepial .cai’o, are .‘humility,, and cliadtyynnd mercy,'— 
the mortitication of. every selfish passion, and the denial of 
every indulgence. '’When thus. exMbited in its true 

and .genuine characters, it commands . .the '-.respect pf ’ every 
sound understanding, and challenges, ihe assent, of .all to its 
reality '.and its truth, as the highest ’ principle ' 'that, can regu- 
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PART IV* 



OF THE MORAL RELATION OP MAN TOWARDS' 
THE DEITY. 


ThE' liealtliy state of' a moral being is strikingly referre^l^ 
In the, sacred .writings, to three great heads, “justice, — ;bene*- 
•v^olence, — and a conformity of the moral feelings ' to a 
revereiitial sense, of the presence and perfections of the 'Deity'; 

to do justly, to lore mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
0-dd/^^ The two former of these considerations load us to 
the duties which a man owes, to his fellow-man; — ^tho latter 
calls our attention to that homage of the mind and of the 
heart which he owes peculiarly to God. For the duties of 
the former class we are equally responsible to him, as the 
moral governor of the universe, but their immediate reference 
is to our connexions with other men ; — those of the latter 
class respect our relation to the Deity hiiiiself, and conse-* 
quently consist, in a great measure, in the purity and 
devotedness of . the nnnd. . In human .systems of ethics, atten-* 
tion has been chiedy directed to the obligations of social and 
plative morality. but the Wo. classes are .closely associated 
iit the .sacred writings; ami the sound bouditiou of the 'moral- 
feelings Is .pointed out as that Jicquirementwfhicli,. along with, 
a- corresponding Integrity of character, quallWs man, In an 
esp.edial manner, for .-mteroourse with the -Deity. Who 
shall ascend into the, hill of the Lord, or "who shall stand in 
hk' 'holy x>l^c0^?--He that hath dean hands and a -pure heart,- 
whq, hathoiot^ lifted up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn.deceit- 

fe heart, Tor they -shall see 
God^'^i, ' . . , . ■ ■ , ' , - ■ ' 

.,^_^puch ifedat^ous cMlengp,di^,;-M8cnt and absolute convic- 
.1%. .pf understanding. ; lAre we, m responsible 
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creatnreSj placed in iiiimediato relation, to a great moral 
governor, a being of infinite purity and boundless perfections : 
I—Is the striioture of our bodies, and the still more wonderful 
fabric of our minds, alike the work of his hand : — Then it is 
impossible to put away from us the impression, — that each 
movement of these minds must be fully exposed to his inspec- 
tion. It is equally impossible to repel from us the solemn 
truth, — that it is by the desires, the feelings, and the motives 
of action which exist there, that;. our, .condition is to be 
(3Stiniated in his sight, — and that a man, whose conduct to his 
fellow-men does not violate propriety and justice, may be in a 
state of moral degradation in the eyes of him who seeth in 
secret ; — for/' says the sacred writer, man looketh on the 
outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on the heart."' 

There cannot, therefore, be an inquiry' of more intense 
interest, than what is tliat condition of the heart and of the 
mind wMch every man ought to seek after, when he considers 
himself as exposed to the continnal inspection of the Almighty. 
It may, perhaps, be briefly referred to the following heads. 

I, A habitual effort to cultivate a sense of the divine 
presence, -^aiid a habitual desire to have the whole moral 
condition regulated by this impression. It implies, therefore, 
sacred respect to the character of the Deity, and is opposed 
to every kind of profaneness, or aught by which one might 
weaken, in himself or others, the revorential feeliilg due 
towards the character, and even the., name of the Aliniglity. 
This must be extended not to the outward conduct alone, but 
to the desires and affections of the heart; ' There is a state 
of mind,' formerly referred to, in which a desire, which the 
moral feelings disapprove, may not be followed by volition ; 
while the desire is still indulged, and the mind is allowed to 
cherish it with some feeling of regret, or even to luxuriate 
with a sense of pleasure 'in the imaginary gratification.. „In 
the same raanner, a malevolent 'affection -to our 'fellow-mett. 
may be checked from producing injurious conduct, -while 
the 'feeling still' rahkles in’ the he^rt,' in the* form of envy' 
or 'hatred. These mental conditions', ^ while 'they are widely 
at variance -with the he,althy 'State off a' rational ' and respon-r 
sible being, must be regarded by, the •Deity as constitute 
ing ABoral guilt and ■ moral degradation.- ' • Mor- is' ,it 'Oiily 
on the mind, iThieh- cherishes malevolent 'passions" and im^' 
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pure desires and iniagiBations, tliat tlie Holy One 'must look 
witli a feeling of condemiiatioiu There ina,y bo another men- 
tal conditioiXj in wliicli the thoughts and desires are directed 
to transient and frivolous objectSj and tlms run to xcasto amid 
the trihes of the passing hour, ^Yithout any feeling of the 
truths and motivos whicli . demand the attention ot moral 
beings. The pursuits of such a mau may liave nothing in 
them that is referable either to impure desire or malevolent 
ajBtection. . They may be the acquisition of %realtli,— the 
grasp after power,— -ihe love of distinction, — or a doToted- 
ness to merely trivial occupations ; — ^while there is a total 
neglect of those great concerns wliieh really demand our clnef 
and highest regard. Amid the legitimate and oven the laud- 
able pursuits of ordinary life, we are too apt to lose sight of 
those duties and responsibilities which attend a state of moral 
discipline, — and that culture of the soul required as a prepara- 
tion ibr the future state of existence to which we are hasten- 
ing. But we cannot doubt that these considerations bear an 
important aspect in the eye of the Deity ; and that the mind 
in which they hold not a habitual inihience is contemplated 
by him as in a state of moral destitution. 

There are, accordingly, tAvo classes of characters dearly 
pointed out in the sacred writings, — namely, one in whom the 
conduct- indicates - the depravity within and another,' in 
whom the external. character preserves a respectable aspect in 
the estimation of men,- while the moral feelings arc in a cor- 
rupted condition, .in thfr* sight of God. have formerly 

endeavoured to trace the laws to which this fact is to be 
, referred, on, the 'principles of the ■ philosophy of the human 
hmind e— they-; - ate - eMe% ■ two. ’■ ;C.U) We. luive ^ seen that 
'there' ate origmal.-pmelples In.' our nature, •which lead to a 
certain exemse of justice, veracity-, and benevolence, iiidepon- 
’ dently of any- recognition of divine autliority. They -are a 
part of our moral Oonstitutii)!!, and calculated to promote 
important purposes in the harmony of human society ; and 
they carry along with them a certain principle of recqjrocal 
cdinpexisatioxi/' 'which 'Is ^entirely distinct from -any impression 
of their moral aspect-.- The man who is deficient in them, 
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no impression of moral approbtUion. ■ In t}io Yery esercise ' of 
tliciii a man receives' Ms reward, partly'''by n feeliiig' of satis- 
faction, whicli- from tlio constitution. of Ms nature, tliey are 
calculated to yield, and partly as a member of tliat comnnmity 
wliere they promote peace, and order, and harmony ; and lie 
is not entitled to look farther, 'or to claim from them any feel- 
ing of merit in the sight of the Deity.. ■ (2,) A' second prin- 
ciple, which bears an important relation to -this subject, 'is the 
manner in which a man-s character is iiiEuehced.'by the parti^ 
ciikir motive or pursuit to which he has resigned the guidance 
of his conduct. One surrenders himself to the animal pro- 
pensities, and becomes a selfish profligate, insensible to every 
right principle of action, while his depraved condition is 
obvious to all around him. A second devotes himself to 
ambition ; — and a' third ' to avarice-.: — ^These ruling' passions, 
it may be, are found to be adverse to the selfish indulgence 
and open profligacy of the former ; and a character may arise 
out ‘ of tliem distinguished by much -that is decent, -and 
respectable, and worthy of approbation in the eye of nian. 
In a fourth, Ijie ruling motive may be' the desire of esteem 
and approbation ; and this may, and often does, become a 
principle' of such influeheo, as to f overpower, in -.a great 
measure, the selfish propensities, and to produce a character 
estimable not only for justice and veracity, but a high degree 
of active benevolence. Such a man sacrifices to his ruling 
passion much that might be turned to the purposes of ambi- 
tion, avarice, or selfish induigence, by tliose who are guided 
by these propensities; and, in doing so, he-has bis reward. He 
finds it in the gratification of that principle whicli in him lias 
become predominant ; and,, rather than- forfeit ' the esteem of 
those whose approbation he values, he wnll submit to much 
personal exertion, 'aiid- sacrifice much selfish 'advantage, wdiicli 
others might deem highly worthy of attainment. But all this 
may go on without any recognition of divine- authority ; and 
may all exist in a man in whom there istnuch impurity of 
' desire^" lihd.ninch deficieiicy of ’‘Moral feeling; - 'If is" all. refer- 
able ‘to aunotive of a per^dnfil naturoVahdjf.in'tlie’graiifieatidti 
of this, Ms riilhig' principle is 'Satisfied." ' 

The state of mind which is under the influence of a habitual 
,S0n’Si?'hf the divine presenep! 'may,' tlierefbray be c'onsidorefl 
, hiider two reMions, — ^‘the'ohe 'referring' more, ’immediately to 
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tlio Deity j — the .other t'o oiir fellow-nieii. The fomor seems 
cliieliy to iiiolitd'e an 'effort to have every desire, ^^^tliouglxtj and 
imagination of tiio hearty regiilated by a sense oi tlic presence 
and tiie purity of Ood, and in conformity to liis will. Auinl 
mucli feeling of deficiency in these respectsAt leads om* atten- 
tion to that interesting mental condition, in which there is a 
contest and a wai-fare within,— and a prevailing opposition to 
evorv tiling that is at variance with the purity of a moral 
being. The second division includes the. cultivation of feol- 
in 0'S of kindness and benevolence towards all men ; — the love 
of'' justice, — -the love of briith, — the love of peace, — the for- 
giveness of injuries,— the' mortification of selhshness ; — in a 
^mrd, the earnest and habitual desire to promote the comfort 
and alleviate the distresses of others. From these two 
niental conditions must spring a character, distinguishod ahko 
by piety towards God, and by high integrity, benevolence, and 
aetivo nsefulness towards man. He who' earnestly cultivates 
t-his purity ■ within, feels that he requires continual watchful- 
noss, and a constant direction of the mind to those truths and 
moral causes which are ' calculated to inliaence Jiis volitions. 
Ho feels farther that he is in need of a might not his own in 
this high design ; but for this he knows also he can look, with 
humble confidohee and hope, when, under a sense of moral 
weakness, he asks its. powerful aid. 

IL A humble and dutiful submission to the appointments 
of .Providence,— as part of- a great system which is regulated 
bv infinite wisdom. 'The man, who bears upon Ms mind this 
sublime impression, -has learnt to contemplate the Almighty 
Om as disposing' of the events of the lower wmrld, and 
assigning to each '<)f '’Ms Tationalmreatures, tire place which ho 
' That p&ce,'^ whatever it may .he, he perceives' has 
■' attached to 'special duties and responsibilities, calls for 
the cultivation of moral qualities peculiarly adapted to it. ^ Is 
■ it one of comfort,' wealth, or iniiuence, — solemn obligations 
'arise out' of" the , means of usefulness which these command. 
Is 'it one of humble life, privation, or actual suffering,— each 
of those:a}sod#AitB peculiar duties, and'eacli is to bo contem- 
plated' .^as^belougmg ,td a great,systera,-of morab discipline in 
' wtedh lio- part'; can -be Waiting inconsistohey .with the harmony 
' of ^ the 'whole/^'s''%0h a '-submission of the soul to the appoint- 
, ■■ !n1^n4‘Of'^Gbd;do^’-. the use' of all legitimate 
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toratioii of liis* ftilleii- -ereatures^ tliroiigli God manifest in 
the Of •tM:s..:diTiiie:'p' 0 rsoii, and tlio work wMcli l^e 

came to accomplislij' '{diilosopljij presumes noti^o specnlate 
Init wo liave se'eii tlie liglit' alforded, by tlio inductions of 
moral scicmco, respecting, tbe probability of tliis roYektionj"— 
audits adapttitioii'-to'tbe actual state of man in liis relation 
to tlie Deity.'" We bare seen tbe impression conveyed by tlie 
eliaracter of. tbe Messiah, considered merely as matter of 
historical . truth, ^exhibiting such a pattern,, as never appear- 
ed in oiir woiid,/'.exCeptdn liiin, nf a pure and ' perfect moral 
being. We have seen, 'farther', the incmitrovertiblo nature of 
' that evidence^ transniitted 'by tdstimoiry, and conbnued, as it 
is, In a very peenliar'-inbiinar, by periodical observances, on 
“wMcli the whole revelation is Supported and the inductions 
of .'Sound phiiosopli hartoom^^e ' tvitli the impressions of the 
man, who, feeling Ins mm moral necessities, yields his cordial 
assent to. thiS'Biysteiy’of. God, and seeks in its provisiOTn^jhis 
peace in the lifeihatmc^wls, and Ms hope for the life that is 
to 'come. ' • . f'y.y,' , _ . / ^ ’ 

- From /'the -wholenhehtai condition, iliirr dtdinoab)!, 

there’ v/iii na-tiixally- arise 'a'bharacteT 'anVi ci>}miet adapted 
to .the feelings' and- principles which rule within. This 
Implies,- as we haveseeiij a due regulation of the dcsiroB, and a 
’Imbitml direction. -‘pf - theih to objects of real and adeqnata 
Importance,— a' .diligent- cnltivation- and exercise of all the 
atbetioiis—and a .dohdimf distlngaished, In the highest degree, 
by pnrlty, integrity;, rvwacityi- and active bonOyolonco. It im- 
plies , a profound 'ptbrnksioa to the will of the Almighty, 
which ymts to every; iiuirinniing or ropioiiig thought 

.aadernay dispensattbiliof Im- providei^^^ It comprehends 
the, hibitnd! buppyh^^lpk f Of 'every $ehk!i 'principle, and the 
obhatanf. aspirath^m-afteya' of 'moral :feeiipg, w4ieh pro- 
; , poses 'to itself lio-ylowfer .fiaiidard them that which will boar 
' /the inspection of ''-a hbllig ‘4f uifniita purity.'' This character 
seeing to correspond, with that Itigh tone of morals enjoined in 
. the’ siicred 'Writjng|.,y. Its ' are defined and clear 

wwdd'we'seek th- eiihsatoits 'siVblimity and its truth, wehave^ 
only to ccnxiparo' it'- with; 'fhoso distorted and teniporking 
Systems which niein ■ A 
*' feoltn^ypf diLasatisfabtM^ ,in feind, thongli it may 

'i^ dogr^'i to' t&m all i arid tliere is- in 
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Wliicli WO criil conMeiitly rest, until wo, rise. 'to tlie sixHiiiia 
morality of tlio gospel. That great system of ethical purity 
conios "to us under, the sanction of ditine ^reTelation, and 
established by the miraculous evidence by which the proof of 
this is conveyed ; but it is independent of any other support 
than that which it carries in itself, — consistency with the 
character of God,— and harmony with the best feelings of 
.man. In yielding an, absolute consent to its supreme autho- 
■rity, we require no external evidence., -We have. o.iily to. look 
at the record in its own majestic simplicity^* tried by the high- 
est inductions of the philosophy of the moral feelmgSj to 
enable us to point to the morality of the gospel, , and to say 
with unshnnldng conMeiice,^this is truth-.: 

If we would seek for that, which must be of all conceivable 
things of the highest moment both for the peace and the im« 
provenient of the moral being, it is to be found in the habit 
of mind, in which there is tite uniform contemplation of the 
divine character, with a constant reliance on the guidance of 
the Almighty in every action of life-. “ One thing,” says asi 
inspired writer, ‘‘have I desired of the Lord, thaty^ili I seek 
after ; thaf I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days 
of my life, to behold the beauty of the; Lord, and to inquire 
in his temple/’ — The man, who thus Cultivates the habitual 
impression of the divine presence, lives in an atixKxsphere 
peculiarly his own. The storms which agitate the lower 
world may blow around or beneath, but they touch not him ; 
—as the traveller has seen from theanountain’s top the war 
of elements below, while be stood in unclouded sunshine. In 
the works, and ways, and perfections of the Eternal One, he 
finds a subject of exalted contemplation, in companson with 
which the highest inquiries of human, science sink into in- 
significance. It Is an exercise, alsc? which ^cnds at once. to 
elevate and to purify the mind. It raises us from the minor 
concerns and transient interests which are so Apt .4o;- occupy 
us, — ^to that 'Wondrous held, in which worlds on worlds com- 
^posO'One, iraiverse/’— and to, that mind • which l>ade them move 
'in- their appointed orbitsfahd maintains them, all qn, unde via- 
' ting harmony*’ , While it thus teaches usito bend' in . humble 
; adoratioUi, before . a, wisdom' , which wa cannot fathoms ;an,d a 
..power, which we cannot eomprehendrii .directs our .attention 
tou^ display of moral attributes win'ch,''at pnce challenge; our 
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reverence and demand our imitation* By tlms leading its to 
compare ourselves -witli the •, supreme excellencBj it tends to 
produce true humility, and, at the same time, that liabitual 
aspiration after moral improvement which constitutes the 
highest state of man. The proud/' says an eloquent writer, 
look down upon the earth, and see nothing that creeps 
upon its surface more noble than themselves ; — the humble 
look upwards to their God.” This disposition of mind, so 
far from being opposed to the acquirements of pliilosophy, 
sits with peculiar grace upon the man vfho, through the most 
zealous cultivation of human science, ascends to the eternal 
cause. The hirther he advances in. the wonders of nature, 
the higher he rises in his adoration of the power and the wis™ 
dom which guide the whole ; — Where others see a sun, he 
sees a Deity.” And then, in every step of life, whether of 
danger, distress, or difficulty, the man who cultivates this 
intercourse with the incomprehensible One inquire®-- in his 
temple.” He inquires for the guidance of divine wisdom, 
and the strength of divine aid, in his progress through the 
state of moral discipline ; — he inquiresj.in a peculiar raanner, 
for this aid in the culture of his moral beii\g, when he views 
this mighty undertaking in its important reference to the life 
which is to come ; — he inquires for a diwsceniment of the 
ways of Divine Providence, as he either feels it in his own 
concerns, or views.it in the chain of events which are going 
im in the world around, him. He learns to trace the whole 
to the same unerring hand which , guides the planet in its 
course ; and thus rests in the absolute conviction that, the 
ecompny of Providence ' is one great and magnificent system 
of design, and order, and harmony. These, we repeat with 
conMence, are no visions of the imagination, but the sound 
ind#tibn«f,of a eal!n.a;n.d''rationaI philosophy.,- "They arO'Ccn- 
clusions which compel the assent of every candid inquirer, 
when he follows out. that investigation of mighty import, — 
what is God,- — and what is that es'sence in man which he lias 
endowed with the power of rising to himself 
' ;To enlarge upon these . important suiijects would lead us 
hway from ,the. proper, ‘design of’ a work, 'which, is laterided 
chie%''t 0 invea%ate-the light^ we derive- frpm the ‘phenomena 
of fho itself.' The , points, which have been stated, as 
a4^|ig- • the. impiressions ,of vevery eound underatanciiiig, ■ 
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eliallenge the assent of all who be;lle%’'e in' a pi^eseiit and pi^e- 
siding I)eitys~^a being of infinite power and wisdom, and of 
perfect purity. With him who calls in question this sublime 
truthj we have no common feeling, and no mutual premises on 
v/hich an argument can be founded. We must therefore 
leave him to sit .in solitary pride, while he views the chaos 
which his fancy has framed, and strives to reconcile the dis- 
cordant elements of a system, in which there are effects 
out , U' cause, and harmony without a regulating'- power ; and 
in .which the nund'can pextc^ivemo 'element of ere'dibility, con- 
sistency, or truth. . . ■ • ■ ■ ■ . 

With this slight outline, therefore, w"a must quit a subject 
of the deepest interest, but which belongs rather to the theo- 
logian than to the inquirer in mental science ; — and proceed 
briefly to investigate the means by which" the condition of 
the moral feelings, which has been the subject of the pre- 
ceding observations, may be promoted and cultivated as the 
regulating principle of the whole character. Two vie^vs may 
be taken of this point, which, though they harmonize with 
each other in practice, are to be considered, in their philoso- 
phical aspect, as distinct. 

The restoration of man from a state of estrangement, 
anarchy, or moral death, we are taught in the sacred writ- 
ings to refer to a power from without the mind, — an 
influence directly from God. We have seen the various 
considerations derived from the phenomena of the mind, 
and our Impressions of the divine character giving to 
this great doctrine a probability which claims the assent of 
every correct Understandings 'But, without in ’ any degree . 
losing sight of the troth and the importance of this princi- 
ple, the immediate object of our attention, as a branch of 
mental science, is rather the process of tlie mind itself, by 
means of which a habitual influence is produced upon the 
whole character. Tliis is a compound operation which may 
probably be;' analysed Jn the following manner.’" It/seems‘tO’ 
be composed of reason j -^attention, — and a modification of 
conceptiofi* Thev province - of 'Beasdn’-ls'.to examine' the 
truth of 'the statements or doctrines, wMeh"-are proposed to 
the- mind, m, calculated -to ^ct upon ita-mora! 'feelings-;— -and, 
'upon this being clone in- a correct^ manner,;, mfit depend the 
validity of the .subsequent parts of the-mental process* -^'This 
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were actually seeuj or the events expected were taking place 
In our .view,. This mental operation is FaUk and^ for the 
sound exercise of it, the constituent elements novr mentioned 
are essentially necessary. The truth must be received by 
the judgment upon adequate evidence ; a nd, by the other 
parts of the -process, it must be so. kept before the mind, that 
it may exercise such a moral influence ds might arise from 
the actual vision,, or present existence, of the things 
'believed. 

Attention to these considerations will probably' .enable us to 
discover some of the fallacies which have obscured and bewild- 
ered this important subject When the impression, whfoh.is 
thus allowed to influence the mind, is one which has not been’ 
received by the Judgment, upon due examination, and adequate 
'evidence of its truth,— this is enthusiasiii, not faith. — Ourpre- 
sent course of inquiry does not lead us to treat of the notions 
which have, in variousandlviduals, been thus allowed to usurp 
the place of truth. .To' those who would -preserve .themselves 
from, the indueinco of such, the first great inquiry, respecting 
their own' mental impressjoiis, ought to be,— are they facts,—* 
and OB what’ evidence' do they rest wjiich can satisfy a sound 
understanding that.Ahey'ara so. 0UAhe other hand is to be 
•avoided' an- error, not less dangerous fimn the,, wildest fancies 
•Of the enthusiast, and not less ‘unworthy of a regulated mind. 
This consists hi treating real and important truths as if they 
were. 'visions of the ■ imagination, and' thus dismissing them, 
without examination, from ihe, inf aeBcewhlf|.i_^^$h^yp.^^^^^ to 
produce.', upon the moral feelings* It; to re- 

‘tmxh^ how .these twdmodifieations of charad^,^ 
vA,o a .condition' of -the 'reasoning: powers, esseutlaily the same, 
ficelves a ictloa of the iiuigiaatlqn, and rests upon 
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It as truth. ^ The latter, acting upon some /prejudice or raeii- 
tal impression, which huvS probably mo better foundation, puts 
away real and important truths without any examination of the 
evidence on wdiich they are founded. The, misapplication of 
the reasoning powers is the same in both. It consists in ]>ro- 
ceetiing upon a mere impression, without exercising the judg- 
Blent on the question of its evidence, — or on the facts and con- 
siderations which are opposed to it. Two cimracters of a very 
opposite description thus meat in that mental condition, which 
draws them equally, though indifferent directions, astray from 
the truth.' " . , , . . , - ■ 

Wiieii a truth 1ms fully received the sanction of the judg- 
ment, the second office of faith is, by attention and concep- 
tion, to keep it habitually before the mind, so that it may 
produce its proper influence upon the charactex*. This is to 
live by faith ; — and in this consists that operation of the 
great principle, w'hicli effectually distinguishes it from all 
pretended feelings and impressions assuming its mame. We 
speak, in common language, of a head-knovdedge which 
does not affect the heart and of a man wlio is sound 
in his creed, while he shews little of , its influence u^xon 
Ms conduct. Tiie mental condition of such a man presents 
a subject of intense interest. His alleged, belief, it is proba- 
ble, consists merely in words, or in arguing ingeniously on 
points to which he attaches no real value. These may have 
been impressed upon him by education j — they may constitute 
the creed of a party to which he has devoted himself i and 
he may argue in support of tliein with all the energy of party 
^eaL In the saxne manner, a man may eontencl warmly in 
favour of compassion, whovse conduct -shews' a. cold end barren, 
selfishness ; — but this. is not benevolence ^r-aiid the, other is 
not faith. Both are chiipty professions of a belief in certain 
truths, vdiich have xievcr fixed themselves in the mind, -so as 
to become regiilatusg'pnnciples- or iiwal causes' in thi6 .mental 
constitution. We fpay .indeed, suppose*; another ''character, - 
sligiitly removed from this, In which the truths have really 
received tl)€5/hpprobat|on'f|4he judgm and yet fall to, pro- 
duct. inEiieoce. '-/rhis ainses from distortecl„moral 
xi/idliated state h{ the moral 'faeulties, whlcffhave 
'destroyer! the healthy balance of the whole- '.economy of the 
TMnd/ 'The‘'co!'iseqiienee 'is, that/' the msB, per'ceiyes -and ap- 
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proves of tfutlis, witliout feeling their tendericieSs and without 
manifesting their power. ^ 

Intimately connected with this subject, also, is a remai'kable 
principle in our mental eonstitutiori, fonnerly referred to,— 
namely, the relation between eertain tacts or truths, and cer- 
tain moral emotions, which naturally arise from them, accord- 
ing to the chain of, sequences which has been established iu 
the economy of fhe mind. A close connexion thus exists 
between our intellectual habits and our moral feelings, which 
leads to consequences . of the utmost practical moroent. 
Though we have little immediate voluntary power over our 
moral emotions, we have a power over the intellectual pro- 
cesses with which these are associated. We can direct the 
mind to truths, mid we can cherish trains of thought, which 
are calculated to produce correct moral feelings ; — and we 
can avoid or banish mental images or trains of thought, 
which have an opposite tendency. Tltis is the power over the 
succession of our thoughts, the due exercise of which forms 
so important a feature o^ a well-regulated mind, in regard to 
ioteilectual culture ;-T-its influence upon us as moral beings 
is of still higher and more vital importance. 

The sound exercise of that menial condition wdilch we 
call Faith consjsts, therefore, in the reception of certain 
truths by the judgment, — the proper direction of tiso atten- 
lion to their moral tendencies,-— and thg habitual inOuence of 
them u])on the feelings and the conduct. When the sacred 
writers tell us that, without, faith, it is impossible to please 
God, — and when they speak of a man being saved by faith, — ^ 
it is not to a mere gdmission of certain . truths as part of Iiis 
creed, that they iTf|cribe consequences so important ; but to a 
state iu wliicluthe^, truths are uniformly followed out to cer- 
results,, which' they are 'Calculated to produce, acccmiing' 
tp tiieTi^ual course^of'secpiences , in every spund mine!. This 
principle is, strikingly; Illustrated by one -ipf,' these writers, by 
reference to a simple;., narrative. ' Durlbg the invasion of 
Canaan by the armies of Israel, two men were sent forwaial 
as spies ;tp., bn ug': a report concerning the c*iiy of Jericho. 
The persons engaged ip this, mission 'were received in a fiicndly ' 
manner, by'" a ' wommi , whose house was, upon the ^ wall of the 
when their ’preseimc' -was,, di'seoveretj^ she 'hid them' 
•.’ iM Atbeli:. dually enabled, them to escitpc, by^ 
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fcfting them- clown by a cord from a whiclow., -Before' taking 
^ leave of tlierOj she expressed, her Hrin conviction, that t'hc 
army to vyineh they belonged was- soon to ' take possesion of 
Jericho, and of the whole country.; and she made them 
swear to her, that, when this should take place, they would 
shew mercy to her father s bouse. The engagement was 
strictly fulfilled. Yvheii the city was takeii, and the other 
I inhabitants destroyed, the woman was_ preserved, with, all her 

1 kindred. In this very’ ‘simple oceurfenee, the woman' Is ‘ 

^f|ires‘eiitec1, by the sacred writer, as having %een saved by 
faith. The object of her faith was the event which she con- 
idently expected,— that the city of Jefieliowas to be destroy- 
I 'ed. ■ The ground of her faith w^as the rapid manner in which 

t the most powerful nations had already fallen before tlie armies 

jl y of Israehyded, as she believed, hy a divine power. Acting upon 

this conviction, in the manner in which a belief so deeply atTect- 
•f , ing her personal safety was likely to influence any soiind mind, 
she took means for her preservation, by making iriends of the 
spies, fier faith saved her, because without it she would not - 

have made this provision ; but, unless she had followed out 
her belief to the measure which was calculated to effect 
this object, the mere belief of the event “would have availed 
her nothing. When we therefore ascribe important results 
to faith, or to any other mental operation, we ascribe them. ' 

not to the operation itself, but to this followed out to the con- 
sequences which it naturally produces, according to the con- 
stitution of the human mind. In the same manner, we may 
speak of one man, in a certain state of danger or difficulty, 
being sieved by his wisdom, and another byihis' .strength. In 
doing so, we ascribe speii results, not to th^'inere .possession' ■ 
of these qualities, but to the efforts wliich riat orally arose 
from them, in the circumstances in which the. individual was 
placed. And, When "the inspired writer says, that without A'.'; 
faith it is impossible' to please God,--^he:c^*taMy refers to no ' • ' J 
inere raental impression, ' and" to no -barren system' of oihhiions ; ' ■ . ^ ; 

but to the reception of 'certain truths, which," In our 'present . 

stkte of being, are cn’tirely the' objects' 'of -faith, 'and’ ^ all ' j 
that 'inlldeEce,.Aion the "moral ieelmgs,' ap'd 'the efiaracter, ’’ 
which these' must produce upon ■ every Anihd'' that . really ” , ' '•! ' 
lieli^^ves them* " ' •' I ; 

On' this great subject, much misconception appears to have ' j ’i 
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tionsj — wliere, ia tiie liglit of coiiseieacej eo-operatiiig with a 

siaiple process,, of reason, we perceive him to be a being of 

infinite holiness, and of noemng truth and justice. Our 

knowledge of these attributes is not- the result of any process 

I of reasoning which can admit of deliberation or doubt. They 
force themselves upon our conviction by the most simple 
principles of induction, when, from our own mental and 
moral endowments, we infer the perfections of him who 
formed us. 

F rom every conception we can form of such a being, we 
have an equally insuperable conviction of his universal pre- 
sence,— that he is the witness, not only of our conduct, but of 
the thoughts and imaginations of the -heart and that from 
these, as indicating our real condition, and not from our con- 
duct alone, our moral aspect is estimated by him, — the pure 
and. holy One who seeth in secret. Each-moment, as it passes-’ 
rapidty over us, we know is bringing us nearer to that period, 
when all our hopes and fears for this world shall lie with ns 
- in the grave. But w'e feel also that this is the entrance to 

I another, state of being,— a state of moral retribution, where 

r the eternal One is to be disclosed in all his attributes as a 
; moral governor. These considerations fix themselves upon 
the mind, with a feeling of yet new and more tremendous 
interest, when we farther take into view that this future exis- 
tence stretches qut.J^efore us into endless duration. This is 
the truth ^ so- exjpressed by the sacred writer, in 
terms which brevity convey, in the most adequate 
manner, their overwhelming import, — Thev'things which are ' 
seen are temporal, but the things which" are not seen are 
eternal.’’ ' !• ' 

These truths are not the visions of enthusiasm i neither 
are they the result of any process of reasoning, by which dif- 
ferent men may arrive at difierent conclusions. They force 
themselves upon our conviction with a power which we can- 
not put away from: us, when we turn our attention to the 
solemn inquiry, what we are, and what is God. In the sacred 
writings they are detailed and illustrated, in a connected and 
harmonious manner ; and are impressed upon us with the 
force of a revelation from the Deity himself. But the* prin- 
ciples there disclosed meet with an impression, in our moral 
€Oublitutio% which pleads with authority for their truth. .It 
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the Duri ; sense, —as if the Deity in all 

ticw^ ^ere actually disclosed to our 

3i!n’~? ^I'ead hour which 

siiall witness his righteous retribution. The man who thu^ 

ter P°w>'= and exhibits their influence upon his charac- 
ter, IS he who lives by faith. 

int^thf • mental exercise, a man brings himself 

mto the immediate presence of the Eternal One :— when he 
arraigns himself, as it were, before the bar of the omnis^mn'^ 
judge when ne places before him that future state whici- 
stretches lorth into endless existence,— a train of feelinn's 

rtr^i ^hich he was a stranger, so long a 

he placidly resign^ himself^ to the influence of sensiWc- 

ttot evL^thf! of Ws conduct ; and feels 

in tlkrirl secrets of the heart have been at all times open 

him was a°nnr^ Passed unheeded oWr , 

him, was apoitiongone by of his period of moral discipline • 

and eacii, as it glided amid the frivolities of life, or the active 
pursuit of temporal good, had its moral aspect assigned to it 
m the judgment of the eternal mind. AW with®these im- ' 
pressions, which no reflecting man can put away from him a 

wwTiist‘“. “P°° the coE'/ici^Ahat, were Ms 
f hoii- f *^*®,^osed to his fellow-men, he would, even in 

mMt th?s more deeply 

wSe ^S a! when h%Ms. that the 

and that a, ‘ glance, exposed to the eye of omniscience ; 

Sif be InXl 4ien a strict account 

result of whieb ^ righte(OTf«ij|j^ence pronounced, the 

tS uoS Mslfell* b o etern^^tence. With these 

awe the - reflecting Mh view, without 

h>s stile of* moral disci- 

SalE Wsfif T“ tenement, he 

upon hk «od, -and - there shall burst 

KelX I faculties the Maze of an endless day. 

S^wb! “ot speculations of fancf, but eternal truth. , The ‘ 
his faith *'**®*^ influence, knows that 

»a reooomses in all ius ways the presence and the inspection.;.. 
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©f the Belt j,— when he feels the obligation to have even the 
desires and affections under subjection to his wdlb— and when 
fee resigns himself to liis' guidance and asks his powerful aid^ 
both for the conduct of this life, and the preparation for the 
life which is to come. 

Solemn is the hour when a man thus retires from the 
tumult of life, and seriously proposes to himself the question, 
— what is his condition as a moral being 5 what have 
been his leading pursuits in that life which is hastening to 
a close ; wdiat is his aspect in the view of that incompre- 
hensible One, w^ho perceives at a single glance the wdiole 
details of his moral ' history. Is he safe to meet the full 
splendour of that eye 'has he no apprehension, that, %vheiQ. 
called to account in the^Jmmediate presence of unerring 
purity, he may not be kble to answer ? The man lives not, 
wiio can appeal to his own heart and say, after serious inquiry, 
that he can thus meet the penetrating search of him, whose 
knowledge is perfect, as his purity is infinite : The man lives 
not, who can look back upon his whoje life, without feeling, 
that, in the sight of this unspotted One, he is polluted with 
guilt : And, if his heart condemn him,' with all its partiality 
for his own viewy’s and feelings, and all its forgetfulness of 
rhany points in his moral history, he must feel that "God Is 
greater than his heart, and knoweth all things. Under such 
an impression,^ shall he beteke . himself. Does 
he appeal to'an-iii'mfinite idea of the-mer^y of the Deity ; — 
•it inust be that this conveys no distinct principle, 

aifd„ wil l.^jtf^ 3ear the confidence which is essential to hope 
and peaceT^^or we cannot go to the extent of supposing a 
mercy so indiscriminate, th.at,the Deity will depart from all 
the laws which he;^^i;cSade, and which he has impressed 
upon us as a part ^M^MOral -constitution. . This would be 
ascribing to inffhilp^W'isad®';’an\.indecm^ and a jchangMf 
purpose, unworth|;-of the -weak^^ l^-i^p ^^^giver. If, then, 
we do boldly assume . a-re we to draw 

the line where' such mercy is ■‘^^^minate and 'where the 
Almighty' is to appeai^^in his character , of justice, :as arigh-- 
teous 'moral, governor* ^ If, we 'find that each individual fixes a 
different standard, and that e^ch extends it so as to favour 
his OWE condition, it is clear that the system presents bo 
character of truth, and that it is incapable of ministering to 
■ ■ ’ ■ - M M 2 
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the coBSolation of him who feels his own necessities^ and seri^* 
onsly contemplates the character of God. lie nrast perceive 
that to apply such reasoning to human enactments, would be 
to represent them as a mockery of justice ; and that it is 
impossible thus to argue, respecting the laws of him who 
Is infinite in holiness and boundless in wdsdom. He 
cannot but acknowledge that a universe governed in such a 
manner would run into irremediable confusion and anarchy ; 
and will find it impossible, on any principle which human 
reasoning can furnish, to arrive at any other decision than 
this, — that the Judge of all the earth must be unchanging h\ 
his purposes, and impartial in his justice. 

To this conclusion we are led by the clearest inductions of 
moral science ; — but, at this momentous point, philosophy 
fails us. No human power can find a refuge, to which the 
mind can betake itself under a 'sense of guilt ; — no human 
wisdom can answer the inquiry of mighty import, can God 
be just and yet justify the ungodly. But here we are met by 
a light from heaven, which has burst upon the scene of doubt 
and of darkness ; and are called to bring down the pride of 
our reason, in humble submission to the testimony of God* 
It .comes supported by a weight of evidence, wbhih 
the cordial assent of the most acute understanding, and tub' 
power of which will be best appreciated by' 4 hose, who, with 
sincere desire for truth, have made the highest attainments ip., 
the laws of rigid inquiry. It discloses an atonement made^ 
for"’S4n,“^aBd an {nfluence from heaven, calculated to restor^ 
the moral being to the purity in which it was It 

thus meets alike the necessities of man, as in a sti^of aeldal 
guilt, and a state of moral degradation. For the';t>ne, it dis*^ 
plays a -scheme of iperey in which the integrity of the divine 
eharaeter is vindl'eated^ while pardon is _qx|,euded to trans- 
gressors, ’"'fo ' tMiother,. It offers powef^^^m heaven, which 
. will correct thlTraord^rs-. of the morar ^constitution, and 
raise the man anew to the likeness of God*’ It thus forms a 
harmonious whole, uniform and consistent in itself,— worthy 
-of the character of God,— and adapted, to the condition of 
man 5 and, to every one who feels his own’ moral necessities, 
%Ud estimates the purity of the Deity, it brings an absolute 
conviction of its. truth.. 

A participation in the benefits of this revelation of divine 
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mercy is said, in-tlie sacred TOtings^ .to-be received by Faitli ; 
• expression has given rise to controversies and con* 

tending systemsj which have involved the subject in much 
perplexity. While some have restricted the operation of 
Faitli to the mere belief of a certain system of opinions, others 
have referred to* it a series of mysterious impressions, and 'en- 
thusiastic feelings, at %airiance with every dictate of sound 
reasoning. The principle of faith, however, holds so prominent 
a place in the scheme of Christian truth, that some clear 
notions respecting its nature must be felt to be of the highest 
interest. It holds also, as we have formerly seen, a most 
important position in the philosophy of the moral feelings,. — 
being that mental operation, by which we receive a certain 
class of truths, of the utmost consequence to us as responsible 
beings. It is a process which every one feels, but which 
cannot be dehried -and it can be illustrated, only by tracing 
its influence, in regard to those objects to vdiich it is more 
particularly directed. 

The objects of filth are twofold, — truths addressed to bur 
understanding, — and benefits offered or promised. \¥e have 
occasion to trace the action of faith in regard 
; truth, ---especially a class of truths which are calculated, 
when really belleyec| to exert a powerful effect upon our moral 
feehngsaod conduct. Its operation, ivehave seen, is to brln«* 
.^#6ese truths before us in such a irjamier, that they exert the 
same kind of influence as if the facts or events were riibjects of 
.•■yjgbnse. The man who believes these truths, so' 'as thus habi- 
tiially'4b%|l their power, is he who receives them in faith. 
This is the province of faith in regard to truth; — we have 
next to analyze its operation in regard to offered or promised 
benefits, — and tins we can best do by means of an example. 

Let us take thb^hstration of a man a%ctfd with a disease 
supposed to be nM4al ; — he is told^ thai-;i‘pmedj has been 
discovered of infAfble efficacy ; .aind'That k person* is at hand 
who is ready to administer it. Does-Tie perceive his danger ; 
“does he believe the . virtue of the remedy ; — does he confide 
in the sincerity of the iiidividual who offers it this is faith. 
The immediate and natural result of his faith is, that he asks 
for the -remedy- which is offered ; — and this, result is inse-- 
^ parable^ from such .belief, according to the uniform sequence, 
of volitions in every sound mind. The man- who professes to 

mm3 
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admit the facts, and does not sliew sucli a result of belief, 
professes wbat he does not actually feei If he perceives not 
the extent of his danger2_^ he asks not the remedy, because he 
values it not ; — and the same effect may follow, if he doubts 
either its efficacy, or the sincerity of him who offers it. In this 
case, it is also to be observed, that a rejection is thrown upon 
the character of this individual, by imputing to him an olfer 
of what he has either not the power or the intention to per- 
form. But if the man really believes the truths, he applies 
for the remedy ; and he receives it. Thus his faith saves 
Mm, because by means of it he sought the offered aid. Could 
we suppose him merely to admit the facts, without asking the 
remedy, his belief would avail him nothing. 

Such appears to be the simple view we are to take of 
Faith, when we apply it to the great benefits which are pre- 
sented to us in the Christian revelation. This is addressed 
to us as beings in a state both of guilt and of depravity ; 
and as having no means of our own, by which we can rescue 
ourselves from condemnation and impurity. It unfolds a 
dispensation of peace, by which, in perfect consistency with 
tiie harmony of his character, the Deity offers mercy and 
forgiveness,— -and an influence from himself which has power 
to purify the moral being. These benefits are conferred on 
every one who believes ; and who is he that believes : — the 
man who is convinced of his guilt, and perceives his Impu- 
‘ rity who feels his inability to rescue himself ; — who admits 
the efficacy of th^’emedj, and confides in the sincerity with 
which it is offered^;- — this is he who believes. IlisJ'^tk-'sa^res 
Mm ; because, acting on his conviction, according to the uni- 
form sequence of volitions in every sound mind, he asks the 
promised aid, and asking receives it. Much of the confusion, 
in which the subject has been involved, appears to have 
arisen from metaphysical refinements by which the various 
parts of this mental process are separated from each 
other. They form one harmonious whole, which cannot be 
broken.'' The man will not seek ’ the. remedy, who believes 
not' its efficacy, and perceives no’t his moral necessities ; 
but, however he ‘'may profess to admit these facts, if he 
follows not out his belief to its natural result, by applying 
for the remedy, ;hi0_ mere belief ■ will not profit' him. The 
grounds, on. which' 4 hese truths are addressed to us, .are 
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contained in that chain of -evidence on;, whieli is, founded the ,■ 
. whole system of Christianityy—takeii along with the convic- 
tioBj which every man receives of his actual moral conditions 
from the voice of conscience w'ithin, A sense of the since- 
rity of the offer we derive from our impression of the 
unchangeable attributes of the Deity. Accordingly^ he who 
believes is said to give glory to God^—that is, to receive his 
statements with absolute confidence, and to form an honoura- 
ble conception of the sincerity of his intentions. He who 
believes not, rejects the statements of the iklmighty as false, 
— and treats him with the contempt which we apply to one 
whom we suppose to promise what he has no intention to 
bestow. The man who comes to God, with the hope of 
acceptance, is therefore required to come in the assurance of 
faith, — -or an implicit conviction that he is sincere in his 
intentions of bestowing the blessings which he offers ; and 
%vhosoever hath not tins assurance does dishonour to the 
divine character, — or maketh God a liar.” 

It were vain to enter upon the various systems and opi- 
nions, in which this important doctrine has been misrepresented 
■ by its enemies, and often perverted by those who profess to 
be its friends. Two of these may' be briefly noticed. Some 
have maintained- that the doctrine of an unconditional pardon 
sets aside the obligations of morality, — because it has no 
regard to the personal character of the individual, — or holds 
out the offer of acceptance to faith, without obedience. 
Others contend that an essential part of j^ith is an immediate 
and ^bMute assurance of a man’s own 'acceptance in the 
sight of the Deity ; and that he who has not this is in a state 
of unbelief. These two opinions, so different from each other, 

. are equally founded upon misconception of the nature and 
provisions of the Christian economy. 

Ill regard to the former, it is only necessary to remarky 
that the . revelation of Clir-istiaii truth is not confined to an 
offer of pardon to the guilty ; — its great object is the recovery 
and purification of the moral being ; and there is an essential 
■ and inviolable union between these two parts of the great 
scheme of redemption. It provides ■ in the most effectual 
manner, for the interests of morality, by the purification of 
. the desires, and affections, the springs of 'action; — ^it is the 
;■ morality of the heart. It proclaiios a system of morals more 
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pure and more exalted far tlian ever was eonteniplated hj tiie 
wisest of men — ^it exhibits an example of the perfect state 
of a moral being, in the character of the Messia.h ; — and it 
enforces the imitation of this example . as Indispensable in 
every one \yho professes to be liis disciple. These different 
parts of the scheme can never be separated, and tliere- cannot 
be a greater perversion of reasoning, or a gimter misconcep- 
tion of the prominent featnres of the gospel of peace, than 
to allege that it does not provide, in the most effectual man- 
ner, for the highest interests of morality. 

The other opinion is equally founded upon error, — namely, 
that which considers it essential to taitli, tha,t a man be 
assured of his personal acceptance in the sight of the Deity. 
It is ob%doiis that this is a sophism clearly oj)posed to sound 
reasoning, and to the first principles of the philosophy of the 
moral feelings. For faith, viewed as a mental process, must 
always have for its object facts ; and these facts must.Mst 
upon such evidence, as is sufiicient to convince the understand- 
ing of their truth. To talk of faith, without such fe.cts and 
such evidence, is a mere logical fallacy, or an absurdity in 
terms. But there is no disclosure of the personal acceptance 
of any individual, and,, consequently, on no principle of soft® 
reasoning can this ever be considererl as the object of faith. 
This doctrine, therefore, applies a most important principle of 
the mind, not to facts, which alone can warrant " .the exercise- 
of MfllV- but to a vision of the imagina;tion, wliich admits of 
no evidence, and cai^bt be subjected to any test of its truth. 

Widely difterenti^^Voiii ail such flimsy and imaginary hypo- 
theses, is the great *systetn of Cli.dstian truth, — harmonious. 
_and consistent in itself, and challenging the approbation of 
the soundest understanding. It reveals, as we have seen, a 
dispensation of mercy, in accordance with the highest ideas 
we can form of the divine perfections. It is supported by a 
chain of evidence, yvhich carries conviction to the mind of the 
most rig, id inquirer ; and thus it 'is a sound and legitimate 
obj^Set of faith. It reveals also a provision for purifying the 
moral nature ; and' this in every case -accompanies the dispen- 
sation of mercy to those who receive it, The effects of this 
powdrM agency, .therefore, become the test and the evidence 
of the' reality' of faitk .-Dqeft amian seek a px'oof of his 
acceptance, — ^the reference is to facts in his own moral coiidi- 
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I tioii. ^ He is to look for it in a cliange \yMc1i is taking placo 

/ in liis cliaracter, — a new direction of his desires, — a new 

regulation of his afiections, — a hahi trial impression, to wliicli 
; a stranger before, of tbe presence and' the perfections 

of tli6; I)eity,--~^ a new light which has hurst upon liis view, 

, respecting^ liis relations to this life and to that which is to 
corner Re is to seek this evidence in a mind, which aims at 
no lower standard than that which will bear the constant 
inspection of infinite purity; — he is to seek it, and to mani- 
i test It to others, in a spirit which takes no lower pattern than 
tliat model of peifectioii, — the character of the Messiah, 
These acquirements, indeed, are looked upon, not as a ground 
of acceptance, but a test of moral condition ; not as, in any 
degree, usurping the place of the great principle of faith, hut; 
as its fruits and evidences. As these, then, are the only 
proofs of the reality of this principle, so they are the only 
basis on which a man can rest any sound convictoii of his 
i moral aspect in the sight of the Deity ; — and that system is 
founded on delusion and falsehood, ^wliich, in this respect, holds 
out aiiy other ground of confidence than the purification of the 
heart, and a corresponding harmony of the whole character, 

. , ,;^gh attainnieitt^ indeed, is not made at once, nor is it OTer 

;made m a full and perfect manner in the present state oi 
^ . being ; hut, •wh;dre the great principle has been fixed within, 

, there is a persevering eiiort, and a uniform contest, and a 
continual aspiration after conformity *^0 ■ the great model of 
perfection* Each step that a. man gahis -in this progress 
serves to extend his view of the high pt^teni to vrhich his 
j • evo is steadily directed; and, as ■ his knowledge of it is thus 
I enlarged, he is led by comparison to feel more and more 

I deeply his own deficiency; It thus produces increasing 

^ humility, and an increasing sense of his own imperfection, 

s and causes him continually to feel, that, in this warfare, lie 

I requires a power which is not- in man,, But he knows also 

I ■ that this is provided, as an ■, essential part of the great 
I system on which Ms hope is -established. Amid much weak-* 

f ness/ therefore, and many inilrmities, his moral improvement 

j goes forward^ Faint and" feeble at first, as the earliest dawn 

I . of the mqmiiig, it becomes brighter and- steadier as it proceeds 
I in its course, and, “as the shining light, shineth more ami 

more unto the perfect day/' 
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